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NEW MATERIAL FOR THE WEST PEDIMENT 
OF THE PARTHENON 


bk 


For years,—but no one seems to know how many,—there has stood a broken marble 
statue in the little sunken forecourt of the Acropolis Museum at Athens. It bore in 
scarcely legible pencil-writing the number 1363 in reference to the official manuscript 
inventory of 1891, where a brief description of it appears without further indication of its 
history. I have been unable to learn where or when it first came to light; but it has ob- 
viously been known for more than forty years and must have turned up somewhere on the 
Acropolis. During the years that it stood in the museum forecourt, for most spectators 
descending the little outdoor stairway to the museum the fragment presented somewhat 
the appearance shown in Fig. 1, in which the fractured top and a glimpse of dusty 
drapery furrows scarcely suggested that this little-heeded member of a famous collection 
was none other than the original statue “U” of the Parthenon west pediment, seen and 
drawn by Carrey in 1674 but already disappeared from its place by 1749 when the 
English artist Dalton made his drawings. 


Fig. 1. “U” obliquely from above 
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Only the lower half of the statue has survived. It is of Pentelic marble and represents 
a draped woman throned upon a rocky seat (Plate II). She is dressed in chiton and 
himation, the former showing only at ankle and shin, the latter draped in large clear 
folds over the lap with a free end pendent from the left thigh (Fig. 2). The general 
arrangement of the garment and the whole pose of the figure very closely resemble the 
lone seated “Fate” in the group of the “Three Sisters” from the east pediment of 
the Parthenon (“K” according to the usual symbol). I give the salient measurements 
of the fragment, adding comparable figures for the seated Fate: 


Acrop. 1363 East “K” 
Heisiit( Lo Waist) eAcenees mee makes ee m. 0°82 0-86 
height of throne ...... a a ee ee 0-56 0-60 
GOUCICH CS GrOT 1) LUG ean eet aren ae tee 0-045—0-055 — 
presumable total original height....... 1-50—1:55 1-60 
PUD RA AV UR GN OC Cc omeks ch Paneer one en ta ee ge OFD — 
maximum width, overall ..... vahideed tat 0-66 —- 
original maximum width............... 0-66 — 
depth, at base, JORESORWOGL oh ocougsaccuos WETS 0-74 
* pide ee ODIO Ia Vie tae eee 0-83? 0-77 
maximum depth, overall, preserved ... O-84 0-89 
- . - originally ... 0-88? 0-89 


It will thus be seen that the new statue is very nearly on the same scale as the Fate K 
and should therefore oceupy very nearly the corresponding position in its pediment. 
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The photographs! (Figs. 1-3 and Plates I and ID) show all the essential details of pose 
and drapery; but there is some additional information derivable from closer inspection. 
In Fig. 2 it is apparent that the drapery from the back does not connect with the drapery 
on the left thigh. The interruption must have been due to the lowering of the arm on 
this side. In Fig. 1 at the point indicated by the arrow there is a broken boss-like 
projection on the left upper leg (about m, 0-20 behind the knee-cap). This cannot be a 
mere break in the drapery because all the drapery furrows work up under it with 
drilled endings. It must then be the attachment point for the left forearm or wrist, 
which rested gently suspended, as in the Persephone (E) of the east pediment. On the 
statue’s right hip and thigh there is no discontinuity in the drapery lines, so that the 
arm on this side must have been raised high enough not to interfere. The left lower 
leg is broken; but from the difference in height between the two knees and from the 
traces of the drapery lines it is reasonable to conclude that the left foot did not rest 
flat on the ground but was drawn up on the ball of the foot, thus lessening its pro- 
jection, as the natural economy of a block of marble would suggest.? With these inferences 
the whole pose of the statue can be fairly circumstantially established. There emerges 
a pose which is virtually a compromise between the Persephone (E) and the first seated 
Fate (K) from the east pediment. We shall find later that our statue is part of a group 
of two, both seated and both women, so that the lean of the figure becomes more 
intelligible and the slight lack of balance finds its explanation in the counterpoise of its 
comrade. Just as the Persephone (E) or the Demeter (IF) of the east pediment would be 
unsatisfactory alone, so here the composition of the pair of statues adds a unity not 
discoverable in the single figure. 

With the upper part of the body broken away and the arms missing, attention centres 
on the marvellous run of line by which the drapery is characterised. The folds of the 
chiton hang strictly vertical, while those of the himation are used to model the nude 
forms beneath,—a distinction equally markedly observed in the Persephone of the east 
pediment. In these vertical flutings, light and shadow alternate without monotony, with 
every second fold more deeply undercut and each furrow widening and narrowing to 
give it movement and play of light. The himation folds on the contrary are everywhere 
pliable, and run through long careers with the unbroken reach which first appeared in 
the contours of the figures drawn on Attic red-figure vases and which thereafter became 
so steadfast a tradition of the Pheidian School. The lines which emerge from beneath 
the thigh travel across the legs and lap, to disappear at last beneath the thigh opposite. 
It is the very antithesis of that nervous hatching with episodic strokes beginning any- 


11 owe all my photographie illustrations to the skill of Hermann Wagner of Athens. For permission 
to publish the statue Acrop. 1363 I beg to thank the ephor, M. Kyparisses; for the statuettes in the Athens 
National Museum, the director of the museum, Dr. G. Oikonomos; and for those in the Eleusis Museum, 
Dr. K. Kourouniotis, chief of the Archaeological Bureau of the Ministry of Education. 

2 This inference is confirmed by the Eleusis copy (p. 11); and the width (m. 0°90) of the pediment floor 


demands a like assumption. 
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where and ending nowhere, which the late fourth century tended to employ and the 
second eentury converted into baroque extravagance: here there is everywhere a stream 
of continuous curves, rounding and emphasising the anatomical forms in an ever-changing 
commentary of appropriate shadow paralleled with flowing ridges of strong Hght. So 
characteristic is this style, that it was only necessary to clean our statue to make it 
immediately apparent and wholly certain that here was a genuine survivor from the 
same school from which the “ Elgin marbles” were derived. 

Those who trust their judgment in sculptural style must already have come to a 
like conelusion from studying our illustrations of the statue, since the drapery style is 
precisely that of the Parthenon pediments and this style is notoriously extremely rare 
or, rather, unique. So close is the similarity with the five draped figures of the east 
pediment that I can leave it to the photographs to argue the point. But I cannot refrain 
from pointing out that this stylistic agreement between our statue and the lone-seated 
Fate K is actually so great that it may be considered as vital evidence for drawing the 
two pediments closer together chronologically and stylistically than many critics have done. 

From photographs it is hardly ever possible to judge the finer details of technical 
execution. It would be well to add, therefore, that these are identical with other work 
from the Parthenon pediments. No rasp-marks or chisel-strokes show. The surface is 
worked to a smooth finish without lustre. The smaller furrows are cut with the chisel 
from a series of parallel perforations made with the drill according to the method 
illustrated in Ashmole’s photograph from the Parthenon frieze,t except that the traces of 
the drill are much more thoroughly removed. At the ends of the larger furrows the 
drill is driven deeply upward underneath. The vertical furrows of the chiton are deeply 
undercut to left and right, making columnar shafts of shadow. The widths of ridges 
and furrows are constantly altered, so that there is no monotonous “ copyist’s line.” 
In short, workmanship of superlative quality, precisely comparable to that of the draped 
figures from the east pediment. 

In Fig. 3 it will be seen that the rock on which the figure sits has been coarsely 
picked away to make a vertical strip or band roughly m. 0°17 wide and running up 
into the drapery, thus affording technical evidence that the statue did not stand alone 
but was fitted to some architectural element or much more probably (since the cutting 
is irregular) to an adjoining piece of sculpture. This furnishes strong presumptive 
evidence that the statue comes from a pediment. There is, however, a more conclusive 
indication that this inference is correct. 

In front, the rocky seat is continued under the feet and pendent chiton of the figure 
in the form of a narrow plinth m. 0-°045-0-055 thick. This plinth could not have been 
let into a base, because the irregular rocky throne would then show traces of such a 
treatment, whereas actually it is carried down to the bottom of the block in a uniform 
knobbed and gnarled manner (best seen on Plate II). But neither could the whole statue 


1~n J. H.S. 1930, Pl. V. (f), reproduced from my Sculpture of the Nike Temple Parapet, PIL, MSOs Ale 
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have merely rested upon a base or pedestal, because the underside of plinth and throne, 
though level, is by no means smooth, but is picked to a roughly pebbled surface ED 
irregular that it shows around the outer edge. This ragged contour can be seen in 
Plate II, somewhat exaggerated because the whole statue has been raised a little above 
the pavement. ‘Technically, therefore, the statue has not been treated for use with a 
pedestal or base, since it could have been set neither on one nor in one. It is, however, 
exactly right for a pediment. The statues of Kekrops and his daughter and the reclining 
figure W, which are the three originals still in place in the west pediment, have identically 
this treatment of their soffits. And of course, if our statue comes from a pediment and 
was found on the Acropolis, there are no other pediments than those of the Parthenon 
which can come into question. 

From the height of the statue (m. 1:50-1:55 originally, when complete) its position 
in the pediment can be immediately calculated. At the joint between the sixth and 
seventh mutule-block from the corner, the sloping geison passes at a height of m. 1:66 
above the pediment floor, so that the statue must have been placed on the seventh 
mutule-block, close to this joint or slightly overlapping it. In the east pediment this 
position is occupied in the left wing by the group of Demeter and Persephone and in 
the right wing by the Fates, while in the west pediment it is filled in the left wing by 
Kekrops. Consequently, there remains available only the corresponding position in the 
right wing of the west pediment. In exactly this position Carrey and the unknown 
artist of 1674, whom we call Nointel’s Anonymous, drew a statue with the pose and 
essential drapery lines of our fragment. 

To begin with Carrey’s version (Fig. 4), we find a headless and armless figure, 
crookedly seated, and with a heavy triangular patch of shadow below the left knee. 
Comparison with the rest of Carrey’s work fails to show any similar passage where 
drapery in shadow is merely hatched without indication of its ridges and furrows. This 
can therefore only represent a break, so that we may conclude that by 1674 our statue 
had already lost its head and arms and suffered the fracture of the lower part of the 
left leg, which is its most conspicuous mutilation to-day. I explain the accident as due 
to the fall of the raking geison overhead. The tilt of the figure is much more difficult 
to understand and is not borne out by the actual statue except in so far as the raised 
right and lowered left shoulder are clearly inferable. The diagonally downward sweep 
of the drapery lines from the right knee and the marked shadow of the overhanging 
folds beside the left knee (cf. particularly Plate I) have been clearly picked up by Carrey. 
The projection of the right knee in profile, while the left is full-front in line with the 
torso, is correctly indicated. But the lower part of the figure is too broad in relation 
to its height; and the tilt of the whole statue distinetly demands an explanation. 

As for the breadth, I imagine that Carrey was influenced by that universal artistic 
ailment called horror vacui. It is psychologically interesting to watch the gap close together 
over the lost statue between U and V. In the version known as Nointel’s Anonymous, 
which Furtwiingler maintained to be merely a copy from Carrey and not an independent 
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Fig. 4. Extract from the drawing traditionally ascribed to Jacques Carrey 


production (Fig. 5, below), the gap has almost disappeared; while in the copy made in 
its turn from Nointel’s Anonymous and known as the Gaigniéres version (Fig. 5, above), 
—the copy of a copy of Carrey, if Furtwiingler is right,—the statues T, U, and V are 
evenly spaced and the gap between U and V has been entirely eliminated. I suggest 
that Carrey instinctively took the first step in this curious process of correction of a 
supposed error, sensed in contemplating the mutilated pediment. At any rate, it is certain 
that the actual pediment floor-blocks show that there were once two figures, U and U*, 
and that U* was slightly broader than U; so that Carrey’s proportions are demonstrably 
mistaken and the original of Carrey’s U must have been thinner and slighter than he 
shows, else there would not have been sufficient room for its lost companion. 

I cannot find so ready an explanation for the crooked pose. Not merely must Carrey’s 
version of U be slightly compressed, but it must be tilted back into the vertical before 
it corresponds accurately with the actual statue. But how could U have assumed such 
a position? The front of mutule-block 6 (cf. Fig. 10) was broken away when U* fell; but U 
itself could not have been affected or have tipped over the edge of the break, because U 
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rested wholly on the next block, 7, which is virtually unbroken. Nor could the blow 
from the raking-geison block which seems to have carried away the head and arms of 
our statue have forced the torso over and left it thus crookedly propped on the shoulder 
or elbow of T. Rather, the explanation is to be found by noticing that Carrey’s V is also 
strongly tilted to its left, contrary to the evidence of the actual statue in the Acropolis 
Museum, and W seems similarly deformed. I believe, therefore, that U was never crooked, 
but that Carrey misdrew it, not so much through mere carelessness as because his vantage- 
point was at so sharp an angle to these wing figures that he could not clearly reconstruct 
the true vertical axis. A close study of Carrey’s work and a comparison with the floor 
marks of the pediment lead to the inference that Carrey’s post while making the drawing 
was not very distant, that it was as high as the top of the epistyle, and that it lay well 
to the left of V and W, about opposite O or Q, in other words very near the middle of 
the group of figures which he was drawing.’ If this inference is accurate, Carrey must 
have viewed U obliquely; and as he draws it practically full-front, the statue must have 
been set as in Plate IIH, so as to face with a slight deviation toward the spectator’s left. 
The apparent tilt in U, V, and W was largely occasioned by this oblique angle of vision. 
We are left with none too certain an opinion of Carrey’s archaeological accuracy. It is 
perhaps fortunate that the identity of Acrop. 1363 with the original U can be completely 
established without Carrey; else in the genial number of those who always combat a new 
acquisition there might be those who raised the objections which we have raised, but 
hesitated to accept the solutions which we have offered. Those who feel thus may set 
their doubts at rest by observing that if the Persephone of the east pediment (E) were 
broken off at the waist, the identification with Carrey’s version of that statue would need 
quite as much enquiry and discussion. 

If Furtwaingler was right in asserting that the artist known as Nointel’s Anonymous 
merely copied Carrey’s drawing without consulting the original—and it is not easy to 
find a reply to Furtwiingler’s arraignment,—there is nothing to be gained from an 
inspection of this second version. Yet it is equally difficult to explain how the Anonymous 
succeeded in producing, merely out of Carrey’s sketch, a version of U (Fig. 5) which 
indicates the drapery lines of the original with such fidelity (cf. Plate I). The break in 
the drapery over the left shin has been glossed over in the original draft of the Anonymous 
and entirely corrected and Suppressed in the copy made for Gaigniéres. The erect torso 
corrects the tilt in Carrey and gives a pose more consonant with that which ean be 
inferred from the original marble. Ty Striking agreement with this is the observation 
that V also is more accurately posed in the Anonymous than in Carrey. I can only 


“ 


suggest that the Anonymous, though he availed himself of Carrey’s drawing, had some 


3) 


other source of information, such as preliminary or supplementary sketches, from which 


an Qiemeee Mertz. Kompositionen af den Centrale Gruppe t Parthenons Vestlige Gavlfelt. Copenhayen RoI! 
pp. 4, 15-17. The violent foreshortening of the figure’s height in Carrey’s version of U (contrast Fig. 4 with 
Plate IIT) is a consequence of this unfavorable angle of vision, 
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to adapt Carrey’s renderings and rectify some of the more obvious misrepresentations 
of pose. The details in the Anonymous are consistently vaguer and worse executed; but 
the spirit of the individual figures is sometimes better caught. Perhaps, then, the Anonymous 
is not quite so utterly valueless as most scholars have supposed. In that case its proper 


use and interpretation will become much more difficult and debatable. For our present 
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purpose it adds little to the discussion, unless it helps to bridge the small differences 
between Carrey’s U and our statue Acrop. 1363. 

When Dalton drew the west pediment in 1749, though the neighboring figures are still 
there, U has disappeared from the scene.t One must assume that either the actual 
explosion of 1687 or the efforts of Morosini’s workmen immediately afterward must have 
dropped the statue over the gap of the broken mutule, whither the unknown U* had 
long ago preceded it. Exactly under this mutule on the middle step of the temple may 
still be seen the great break occasioned by the fall of one or both of these statues. 
U seems to have plunged shoulder first, and shattered the whole upper portion above 
the waist; and these smaller fragments have disappeared, unless some more gifted student 
than myself can identify them somewhere among the miscellaneous pedimental survivors 
piled away in the Acropolis Museum. Presumably, U lay for a long time where it fell; 
but who removed the main remnant and who finally transported it to the museum courtyard, 
can scarcely be determined at this late date. Apparently it was not lying below the 
temple in January 1835 when Ross reached this point in his excavations and discovered 
the fragments of V, for he makes no mention of such a figure; though it seems possible 
that he found the shattered left shoulder and breast of U, which in that case should still 
exist somewhere in the Acropolis Museum collection. The pertinent passages in Ross 
read as follows: 

“Am 11. Januar erreichte die Ausgrabung die duBerste siidwestliche Ecke des 
Tempels. Hier fand sich, hart an dem Unterbau aus Muschelkalkstein und kaum 
. te . ? ° . ‘ye a 
eine Spanne hoch mit Erde bedeckt, der Torso der zweiten Figur des Giebelfeldes .... 
Die Figur lag fast senkrecht unter der Stelle, die sie im Giebelfelde eingenommen, 
nur einige Schuhe weiter gegen Siiden. Ohne Zweifel ist sie bei Gelegenheit der 
venezianischen Belagerung und Einnahme der Burg herabgestiirzt worden, sei es 
durch eine Geschtitzkugel oder als die Venezianer den Siegeswagen herunternehmen 
wollten, und ihn durch ihre Ungeschicklichkeit in Stiicke zerschmettern lieBen . . 
Auber diesem bedeutenden Funde sind wieder eine hinlingliche Anzahl kleinerer 
Bruchstiicke ausgegraben worden, unter ihnen mehrere ohne Zweifel zu den Figuren 
des Giebelfeldes gehirige Stticke; ein sehr schénes, mit einem anschmiegenden 
Gewande bedecktes colossales Bein, vom Knie abwiirts: ein Stiick eines Pferdekopfes, 
wahrscheinlich von den Pferden des Wagens im Giebelfelde: ein Fragment von der 
Brust und linken Schulter einer bekleideten weiblichen Statue, und Anderes.” 2 


On the west pediment floor may still be seen the traces where the statues once stood. 
These floormarks have been studied and published by Sauer;? but they are in general 
very difficult and even treacherous evidence. Where a slight sinking was made in the 
floor to receive a statue, the evidence is clear and straightforward: but this is only 
exceptionally the case, and applies in the south wing of the west pediment to T and Ve 

5 er Hie as ane i: Wav obiamrsalke. rls 4 
but not to U and its lost companion U*. Fortunately, the evidence here, though not 
very extensive and at first sight not very intelligible, can be interpreted with entire 


For Dalton’s drawing ef. British Museum: Sculptures of the Parthenon, text. p. 4, Fig. 6. 
Ross, Archiiologische Aufsiitze. I (1855), pp. 84—85. 
Antike Denkmiiler | D8; Ath. Mitt. 1891, Poe oot 
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certainty. It can scarcely be a matter of surprise that it perfectly fits our statue, since 
by this time there can be no possible doubt that we are dealing with the original which 
once filled this place. But I must postpone discussion of the evidence until later, for a 
reason that will soon appear. 


Before saying farewell to our statue, we may pause to summarise the evidence so 
far adduced: 


In the marble whose official designation is Inv. Kavv. 1363 we have a large fragment 
of a statue (1) found on the Acropolis and derived from a large classical pedimental 
group and hence from the Parthenon, (2) agreeing in sculptural style and in all technical 
details of execution with the known originals from the Parthenon pediments, (3) whose 
size permits it only a single position in the pediments, (4) at which point Carrey in 
1674 (and perhaps Nointel’s Anonymous) saw a statue with identical drapery arrangement 
and pose (5) and where the marks still existing on the pedimental floor (as will shortly 
be shown) accurately fit the statue which has been preserved. 


ris 


Further confirmation is not needed, yet exists in unexpected quarter. 

In the Greek journal “Epyuegig “Agyarodoyizy for 1890 (pp. 219-220) will be found an 
account of the discovery at Eleusis of three pieces of sculpture on a small scale. They 
were subsequently removed to the National Museum in Athens, where they are now 
exhibited under the numbers 200, 201, and 202. Of these, the first is a free copy, at 
almost exactly one-third full size, of the group of Kekrops and his daughter in the 
Parthenon west pediment, and as such was immediately recognised. 202 (Fig. 9) was 
doubtfully thought to be a version of a well-known fragment of the Erechtheion frieze which 
it only remotely resembles; while the prototype of 201 (Figs. 6—7) was never ascertained, 
but is actually our own statue U, copied like Kekrops at one-third the original size. 
The left forearm did not rest on the thigh, since there is no attachment mark visible; 
the pendent himation in this same region has been misunderstood; the throne is cut too 
square behind; and there are variations in the drapery in the interest of simplification. 
But no such drastic change has been made as the omission of the serpent legs from the 
version of Kekrops, and all the essentials of pose and drapery are unmistakably recorded. 
Even the roughly trimmed vertical band on the side seems to be echoed in a smoothing 
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Vig. 6. Statuette found in Eleusis: copy of U 
Athens, Nat. Mus. 201 
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Fig. 7. Statuette found in Eleusis: copy of U 
Athens, Nat. Mus. 201 
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of the drapery in the same region. The following table of measurements will show the 


deeree of correspondence between statuette and statue: 


(Olan eal Be 
greatest’ width (Overall). sn casn-cn wacn m. 0:21 0-66 
ereatest depth ME eo cee en 0-32 0-88 
knees, center to center ......5 tees OA (42 
heichtOrs DUMEM) can oot nore ieee 0-045 0-045—0-055 
POISE FOL CUT ONG asta eee se meat Ae 0:20-0:22 0-56 
height of right knee above plinth... 0-21 0-60 
height of left thigh above plinth .... 0°25 O-T2 
original total height ......... ON: 0-53 ? ieDor 


from which it is apparent that the ratio of 1:3 is quite closely observed. <A study of 
the photographs will show that the identity between original and copy is indisputable. 

As for the other statuette 202, it is not alone the accident of excavation (the two 
pieces were apparently found together) that makes it a companion-piece to 201, Material, 


Fig. 8. Eleusis statuettes, copying U and U* 
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execution, sculptural tradition are identical. The scale is very nearly but not quite the 
same: 201 sits a trifle higher, exactly as in the east pediment Demeter sits a trifle higher 
than Persephone. Better than a table of comparative measurements, Fig. 8 shows this 
relationship! and forcibly suggests that the slight difference in height is due to the 
exigencies of a pedimental composition. If 201 copies U, 202 must copy the lost 
statue U* from the gap between U and V, especially as the two make a compact 
and unified group, as intimately united as the Demeter and Persephone of the other 
pediment. 

The general similarity between 202 and the figure Acrop. 1075, a woman with a child 
upon her lap, belonging to the series from the frieze of the Erechtheum,? was perceived 
at the time that the Eleusis statuette was first published. Yet the frieze figure, being 
only a relief approaching the half-round, could hardly have served as prototype for a 
solid figure; and the drapery is totally unlike. Moreover, we shall shortly see that there 
are three more Eleusis statuettes, in addition to those copying U and Kekrops and his 
daughter, and that all of these are based very directly on the wing figures of the Parthenon 
west pediment; so that the suggested source of inspiration from the Erechtheum relief 
would be wholly inexplicable in such a company. Quite the contrary, it is the Erechtheum 
figure which is the adaptation, while it was the immediate prototype of 202 which was 
the original source of the theme; and this original, so like in size, so identical in style 
with U, from which 201 was taken, can only be U*, already vanished from its place in 
the pediment before Carrey’s visit to Athens. 

Is the famous gap between U and V large enough to accommodate such a figure? 
Schwerzek® claimed that there was not room even for a child; but he was misled by the 
exaggerated width of U in Carrey’s drawing and did not know how to interpret the 
clear evidence of the pediment floor itself. Furtwingler wrote prophetically* that there 


“ b] 


must have been here “a group of two closely united figures,’ 


. 


even though he proves to 
have been mistaken in conjecturing that “we must conceive U* as a man sitting on 
the ground, like B” (Kekrops) and in insisting on seeing in him Erechtheus with his 
daughters. Actually, the dramatis personae were not determined by any rules of symmetrical 
grouping or of alternating male and female figures, but by the prosopographie exigencies 
of the legend. Since we were uncertain of the legend, we could not expect to divine 
the characters. Accordingly, we may be somewhat surprised to find that there were 
three women, T, U, and U*, grouped with boys on either side of them, and that this 
arrangement has no exact parallel in the other wing of the pediment (whose composition 
likewise we shall be able to discover from the Eleusis statuettes). 


' The two statues should be set at a slightly more divergent angle, in order to give room for the (now 
broken) feet of the child. Plate III shows the correct orientation. 

* Stevens-Paton, The Hrechthewm, Pl. XLIV, No. 84 Acrop. Mus. 1075; Casson’s Catalogue, p. 181. 

* Schwerzek, Mrliuterungen zu der Rekonstruktion des Westgiebels des Parthenons. Vienna 1896, p. Bl. 

* Masterpieces, pp. 453, 455, 459. 
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Fig. 10. The pediment floor under statues U, U* and V 


We must be prepared to study with attention the pedimental floor, for which Fig. 10 
offers all the available evidence in a new survey made with my collaboration by 
Mr. Youry Fomine. The upper surface of the horizontal geison or mutule blocks is shown 
in plan as though seen directly from above. The dark line at the top of the drawing 
indicates the outer face of the tympanon wall. The legend of conventional symbols 
employed in the plan should do much to smooth out the initial difficulties. At the right, 
on mutule-block 5, the area in solid black indicates the extreme end of the mutilated 
statue W which is still in place in the pediment. Next to it there appears in very 
definite outline the slightly sunken area in which the kneeling boy V was bedded. 
Although this statue is considerably mutilated, there remains enough of it in the Acropolis 
Museum to permit the restoration of its base plan. Plate HI shows how statue and 
pediment floor combine concordantly. 


The sunken cutting only roughly follows the actual outline of the figure, as usual in 
the Parthenon pediments, where no attempt is made to trace an exact outline of each 
statue on the floor beneath it. Near the left knee is a pry-hole, m. 0-10 distant from the 
statue, which would have been of use rather for revolving the marble through a small 
are than for shifting its whole bulk. The statues were presumably swung into place by 
rope and crane and then made to turn into their exact orientation by prying with levers. 
In order to facilitate this slight revolution, the statues are often made to bear a little 


more heavily on a small patch, left expressly for them while working down the surface 
) 
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of the pediment floor. This very slightly raised patch serves as a pivot or folorum, on 
which the statue can turn when pried. It is characteristic that these turning points 
(or “setting tables” as they are called on Fig. 10) are not under the centre of the statue 
but near one corner, while the pry-holes are of course cut just outside an opposite 
corner or projection of the statue. Thus the pivot on which V was turned for its final 
setting was not the centre of equilibrium of the statue, but the right foot doubled under 
the right hauneh; for in this region the pediment floor shows a slightly raised area. 
Behind W, between it and the tympanon, there is a cutting to receive the left hand of V. 
who would thus seem to have rested his weight on the open palm. Behind the elbow 
or upper arm there is a second pry-hole in the floor, useful like the one near the left 
knee for revolving V. As the levers would have been thrust at right angles to the direction 
in which the pry-hole slots are cut, it is interesting to see that they imply a tangential 
force, tending to revolve the statue on some axis under the figure’s right side,’ where 
we have already noted the existence of a turntable. 

The pry-holes close against the tympanon wall on blocks 7, 5, and 4 lie on either 
side of vertical joints between tympanon orthostates. As others occur elsewhere in the 
pediment, always paired on either side of a wallblock joint, they are without significance 
for the statuary. 


As we have seen, thanks to the sunken area outlined on block 5 and the actual 
survival of the essential parts of the original statue itself, the position of V can be fixed 
with entire certainty. With V in place, the southernmost limit for U* is established; and 
actually, the slightly raised edge of the bed for U* is still faintly but definitely discernible 
in this region. In a favorable light, such as that of late afternoon on a sunny day, the 
roughly dressed surface lying between statue and tympanon can be distinguished from 
the more finely worked and lighter-hued area which the statue once covered (block 6 on 
Fig. 10). On this same block, close to the joint between blocks 6 and 7, there is a large 
raised area, roughly rectangular in shape, oriented at an angle of about 70° to the 
tympanon. We have already noted that raised areas of this type? were intended as 
pivots on which the statue could be made to turn during final adjustment by prying 
and that, in order to be effective, they were made to receive a rear corner of the super- 
imposed statue, as the purpose was not to spin the marble on its central axis but to 
ulow the maximum shift of the face of the statue with the minimum change of its frontal 
aspect. The turntable on block 6 therefore must mark approximately the rear left corner 
of the statue U*, from which the width of the statue at its rear can be calculated at 
m. 0°-65-0-70.. The peculiar orientation of the turntable suggests that the statue was set 
at this angle to the rear wall, instead of at right angles. 


‘In Plate IIL the outline shown for V is rather that of the human figure than the actual base-plinth 
hence the slight discrepancies. . 

* Sauer in his publication of the pediment floors (Antike Denkmiiler I 58; Ath. Mitt. 1891, pp. 59 ff.) 
calls these Randbdanke and gives virtually the explanation whieh I am offering. 
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The Eleusis statuette 202 has already been identified as a reduced copy of the 
statue U* which once occupied this position on block 6. On Plate II the outline of its 
base, enlarged three times to bring it to pedimental scale (as for all the Eleusis statuettes), 
has been drawn on block 6.' It fits perfectly except for the semicircular sweep of the 
rear, in which the copyist had no means of ascertaining the original outline.? Best of all, 
the peculiar angle of the turntable is immediately intelligible. For if the two statuettes 
201 and 202 be set together (as in Fig. 8) they cannot be aligned parallel because of the 
projecting legs of the child on the lap of 202, but, in order to make a closed group, 
must be set at a more divergent angle, as on Plate III. 

It is now time to set U in place,—an easy task, since the original statue exists and 
the pediment floor, though badly weathered, is still legible. The raised area close to 
the tympanon near the middle of block 7 must be a turntable under the left rear corner 
of the statue; the little raised tongue in line with this, near the front edge of the block, 
marks the projecting right foot of the figure. This latter marking is not a turntable 
but either a guide for placing the statue (like that on the next block to the north, 5 on 
Plate IL, which is situated exactly where the right foot of the boy S must have touched 
the floor) or else, and more probably, it is a protected spot which has been immune 
from weathering, a remnant of the original surface completely protected from erosion by 
the marble sandal which touched and covered it. This “footprint” is slightly raised, 
shows light patina, and is pockmarked as though from dripping water. Whether it is an 
intentional creation of the mason or a mere accident of time, on either assumption it 
shows us the original setting of the statue, and its patina and pockmarks have formed 
during the 250 years that the statue has been missing from its place. All around, the 
surface of the floor has suffered terribly, so that no further information can be derived. 
Fortunately none is needed, since the space is precisely and perfectly filled by our 
statue Acrop. 1363, as may be seen by consulting Plate HI (U, and block 7 beneath it). 

To the left, on the extreme front edge of block 7, is the sunken area made to receive 
the reclining figure T. In it and beside it are two pry-holes which must refer to U. 
Sauer was puzzled to find the left-hand one of these pry-holes actually inside the area 
occupied by T; but the explanation must be that it had nothing to do with T and was 
used before T was swung up into the pediment. As the wing figures were naturally set 
in place first, the order in which the statues were set was W, V, U*, U, T; and the 
pry-hole under T was thus perfectly serviceable for U. The need for two pry-holes at 
this point suggests that U may have been pushed exceptionally far; and the peculiar 
broad shape of the right-hand pry-hole suggests that T may have already been in place 
when this second hole was used and that the second prying was a correction in order 
to gain more room.? The rough trimming away of throne and even of drapery at U’s 


1 The front contour is restored where 202 is broken. 
2 201, the copy of U, similarly differs from its pedimental prototype in the rear line of the throne. 
8 The distance of ca. m. 0°10 between pry-hole and final position of the statue agrees with the evidence 


for V on block 5. 


Dt 
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right thigh has already suggested a similar need for extra space at the last moment at 


oD 


any cost. 
We may reach a similar result by making our calculations in a different way. The 


location of T and V have always been certain, thanks to the depressions made to receive 
them in blocks 7 and 5; so that the extent of vacant space between them is equally 
fixed and determined. From the pry-hole near the centre of block 7 to the sinking for 
the edge of V on block 6, measures m. 1°50; and into this interval U and U* must fit. 
And as the pry-hole, to be effective, must be at least m. 0-08 distant from the final 
position of the statue, and as there are traces on block 6 to show that the base of U* 
was at least m. 0:06 from the base of V, the m. 1°50 are reduced (by m. 0-08 plus m. 0-06 ) 
to m. 1:36 for U and U* together. Now, U is m. 0°56 wide on base; and the copy of U* 
is m. 0-21 wide, which implies an original of about three times that amount, or m. 0°63. 
Further, the statues overhang their bases by about m. 0:05 (in the full-size statues), so 
that the bases of U and U* must have been at least m. 0°10 apart. It follows therefore 
that the minimum space into which U and U* could be crowded is m. 1:29, while the 
maximum space prepared to receive them is m. 1°36. We must in consequence draw 
two conclusions: U and U* are exactly large enough to fit the gap between T and V; 
and secondly, the whole series T, U, U*, and V were arranged as close to one another 
as was physically possible. In confirmation of the second conclusion, we have already 
seen that the working-down of the throne on the statue’s proper right can only be 
explained as due to a collision with the couch of T. We do not know how much the 
couch end was worked down and shortened; but we can see that the working on U 


gained a space of only some m. 0:05. Surely, U 


would have been pried this small 
distance further away if it had been possible to do so. But the double pry-holes to the 
left of T suggest that the statue had already been shifted. In short, when no further 
space could be gained, because U already touched U* and the latter could not be moved 
because of V, there was nothing else to do but to work away a strip of the actual 
marble block of U in order to fit Tinto proper place.! 

The technical evidence is thus surprisingly full and exact, and can leave no doubt 
that U and U* have been recovered. 

The pry-holes on these floor blocks have given us important information. The traces 
of patina may next be interrogated. These are indicated by tiny crosses on the plan 
in Fig. 10. Examination will show that they are heaviest in front of the statues, ie. 
between the statue beds and the front edge of the pediment, as one would expect of 
this exposed position. But there is also clearly patina, even if not so heavy, imside the 
bed once occupied by U*; and this is only explicable if U* disappeared from its place 
a long time ago; for under the statues seen and drawn by Carrey and therefore in place 


1p saAvura te | ; Se ‘ aria indinate ‘ ‘ . 
rhe observation that the pediment floor marks indicate that the statues, though placed very close 
together, did not actually touch, applies of course only to the actual bases of the statues. ‘The marbles 
needed only to touch in any projecting part in order to be immovable as a whole to any nearer position 
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until 1687, the patina is very light. In these latter areas there are only pockmarks 


from the dripping rainwater,—notably in the area which T once occupied and on the 
tongue-shaped footprint of U, 


and a staining and tinging of the surface. To hazard 
an almost geological estimate, U* may have fallen from place a thousand years ago. 

Even with the back of the throne trimmed square as the floormarks indicate, instead 
of round as the Eleusis copy falsely records, the centre of gravity of U* would still 
have lain so close to the break in the mutule block (Fig. 10, block 6), that it seems 
unlikely that the statue could have thus broken the block merely with its own weight. 
But if the widely overhanging cornice-block above the tympanon had snapped, it might 
well have struck U* and carried it away, along with the front half of the mutule block 
on which it stood. Either this same raking-cornice block or its immediate neighbor to 
the north struck the next statue, U, a glancing blow that broke the head and arms, and 
splintered the protruding left knee with direct impact. Thus, long ago, U* was lost 
and U was reduced to that half-mutilated condition in which Carrey saw it in 1674. 

Our examination of the pediment floor is therewith finished. With so much evidence, 
all in such complete accord, it should not be too presumptuous to venture a restoration 
of this section of the pediment in so far as Carrey’s drawing, the new statue Acrop. 1363, 
the two Eleusis copies N.M. 201 and 202, and the indications on the pediment floor may 
all be combined: and this I have prevailed on Mr. Youry Fomine to attempt for Plate HL 
The result necessarily carries a taint of Carrey to alter the Pheidian norm; but it will 
serve at least to give a clearer general impression of the right wing of the pediment 
and marks an advance on our previous knowledge. 

The uniform style of the drawing glosses over the lack of uniformity in our sources. 
S and T are derived wholly! from Carrey and may be misleading in scale and pose; 
U and V are based mainly on the original marbles and should be very accurate, except 
that the upper part of U, derived from Carrey, is perhaps drawn too thin, in over- 
criticism of Carrey’s error; U* is as accurate as the Eleusis copy from which it is 
wholly derived; while W is taken partly from the extant remains, partly from Carrey’s 
improbable and un-Pheidian version, and partly from memories of the Barberini Suppliant. 
The result is consequently artificial; yet no other possibility exists for suggesting the 
original homogeneity of manner. 

A severe critic of the east pediment could complain that the changes in scale from 
the reclining “Theseus” (D) to the seated goddesses E and F, and again from these to 
the erect figure G do not escape detection. A similar charge may be brought against 
the right wing of the west pediment. The two seated figures U and U* are out of scale 
with T and W,? and even V, though it must be noted that the upper portions of U and U* 


1 There is a small fragment, presumably from T, in the British Museum. This has unfortunately not 
been taken into account in the drawing on Plate II. I fear that in consequence T has been misdrawn 
through too much faith in Carrey. The figure should probably be smaller in scale and be raised upon a 
fairly high couch (which Carrey’s acute angle of vision foreshortened or left invisible). 

2 But the heads of these figures may have been taken somewhat too large on Plate III. 
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are badly broken and that the addition of the missing heads and the broadening effect 
of adding arms and shoulders would materially alter the impression. Even so, some 
change of seale was unavoidably attendant on the change from reclining and kneeling 
to seated poses, since no large pediment can be filled wholly with human figures of the 
same size. No restoration of the Olympia or Parthenon pediments is possible without a 
frank acceptance of this necessity. 

Another criticism might be based on the crowding of the figures beyond the original 
intention, even though there is no evidence of a miscalculation comparable to that which 
sunk the running figure G of the east pediment deep into a scooped recess into the 
pediment floor. But the spacing and grouping of the heads, uniting U and U* and setting 
apart T and V from this closer pair would have nullified this criticism by making the 
crowding of the figures wellnigh inappreciable. 

The specious unity of style in Plate IIL disguises the actual lack of identical sculptural 
manner in the originals, as far as we can judge of them. W = seems by the same hand 
as Kekrops and his daughter in the other wing; while U resembles neither of these, being 
apparently the work of the same sculptor who made the Three Sisters and perhaps the 
two seated goddesses (“ Demeter ” and “ Persephone ”) of the other pediment. The same 
discrepancy appears, however, elsewhere in the pediments (for example, in the change 
in manner between F and G in the east pediment) and is clearly due to the division of 
labor between a series of artists, each one of whom contributed only a few figures to 
the total number which composed the whole. That a single master controlled the entire 
creation with the unifying power of a dominating mind and will, is both probable and 
unprovable. 


II. 


The other wing of the west pediment has three figures preserved, but like the right 
wing has suffered from a gap already opened before Carrey’s visit. The very existence 
of a missing statue between U and V had been disputed; but all have tended to concede 
the loss of a statue between A, the reclining nude in the corner, and B, King Kekrops. 
In the Athenische Mitteilungen for 1910, Sauer made the interesting suggestion that the 
curiously shaped and strangely unfinished “ pillar torso” of the Acropolis Museum! was 
all that remained of the missing A*. Yet it must be difficult to believe that such a block 
of marble, part square pillar and part human likeness, could ever have kept company 
with the marvellously wrought Kephisos, in which the soft mobile regions of the abdomen 


' Acrop. 879; Ath, Mitt. 1910, pp. 65-80, 
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Fig. 11. Statuette in Eleusis: copy of W in Parthenon west pediment 


are so superlatively contrasted with the powerful texture covering the bony structure of 
pelvis and thigh. In contrast with this, the Sauer torso is incoherent and crude, half 
man, half building-block. Our Eleusis statuettes bring here, too, a certain amount of 
entirely new information. 

In addition to the group of King Kekrops and his daughter (Athens, N.M. 200) and 
the copies of U and U* which we have already discussed, there were three other statuettes 
of similar scale and workmanship discovered in the same region around the Roman triumphal 
arch at Eleusis. ‘They were never brought to Athens and still remain in the Eleusis 
museum. They were briefly published in the "Epyuceig ‘Aoxavohoyixy for 1893 (p. 192%. 
I owe my particular thanks to Dr. Kourouniotis for his ready permission to have these 
three re-photographed and even to go so far as to dismantle one of them which, as we 
shall see, had been wrongly combined with an alien fragment. 

All three are very far from being complete. 

The first (Fig. 11) is unmistakeably a version of W from the west pediment, as 
comparison with Plate 12 in the British Museum publication of the Sculptures of the 
Parthenon will show. How both the original and the reduced copy came to be fractured 
in so nearly identical a manner, I cannot pretend to explain, any more than I can 
account for the similar destruction which has overtaken Kekrops’ daughter and the 
statuette 200, or U and its copy 201. No sinister inference is possible, since the Eleusis 
statuettes were found in official excavation; and it does not appear that anyone has 
until now recognized the likeness between Acrop. 1363 and 201, so that a modern 
derivation is unthinkable. I might add in passing that the usual assumption that the 
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Fig. 12, Statuette in Eleusis: copy of A in Parthenon west pediment 


Eleusis statuettes are Roman copies is not supported by any tangible evidence. Their 
technique is far closer to the fourth century s.c. tradition than to Imperial Roman; so 
that it is quite possible that the freedom and inventiveness in the copying is to be 
explained by supposing the work to be the product of the more creative period of Greek 
art before merely slavish imitation had come into fashion. 

Otherwise it is hard to explain how the copyist ever came to omit the serpent legs 
of King Kekrops and make of him a normal human being. Was it merely that the 
serpent legs could not be distinguished and understood at the distance from which the 
copyist viewed his original? This explanation can hardly be given for an equally strange 
anomaly: the second remaining statuette at Eleusis is certainly a version of A, the 
reclining river-god in the left angle of the gable, yet equuly certainly he is shown draped 
whereas the original is nude. All that remains of the reduced version from Eleusis 
(Fig. 12) is the lower part of the body, modelled with heavy folds of the himation in 
which it is wrapped. Yet the bent knee of the under leg, the profile of the raised knee 
of the over leg, the proportions at one-third the original size, the recumbent pose, the 
plinth or base suggesting a pedimental setting are all too characteristic to be fortuitous. 
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Fig. 13. Hybridised statuette in Eleusis. Front 


The third and last fragment is more baffling. In truth, the statuette exhibited for 
many years at Eleusis (Fig. 13) was a hybrid produced by M. Mayer by grafting an 
inappropriate torso on the lower limbs of a reduced copy of A*. The upper portion is 
larger in scale and totally different in workmanship and style, and makes neither true 
connection nor good sense, as the rear view in Fig. 14 convincingly shows. On separating 
the two pieces, I observed plenty of plaster-of-Paris but no point of contact between the 
marble,! and came to the conclusion that the upper piece must be the torso of a late 
Roman standing figure which leaned heavily on a staff propped under the armpit. 
Released of this discrepant superstructure, there remained the lower half of a figure in 
good Parthenon. style, male, draped to the waist, in a pose intermediate between the 
recumbent Kephisos and the seated Kekrops. It is not easy to calculate the original 
dimensions of this statuette; but if we take Mayer's reconstruction with the false torso 
for guide and warning, it would appear that the torso should be somewhat smaller than 
in Fig. 13 and not twisted into quite so erect a pose. This would produce a statuette 


possessing the following measurements: 


1 The figure as reconstructed must have had two navels,—a sign of disparate birth. 
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Fig. 14. Hybridised statuette in Eleusis. Rear 


Known Conjectural 
depth of plinth vse. sa. eenee 019 
lengths ots plinthiweecams coca 0-33 m. 0°38 
overall maximum depth ..... 0°25 
overall maximum length..... O45 
heihtrtos knees -.7<. + eck eee: Oh 
height to crown of head .... 0-40 


Now the pedimental space available for the lost statue “A*” from the gap between 
Kekrops and Kephisos measures m. 1:00 in height at the left and m. 1:30 in height at 
the right, requires a statue with a plinth between m. 0°90 and m. 1:15 long, and shows 
a cutting for a prop or support close to the tympanon wall some m. 0:20 to m. 0:30 
beyond the right end of the plinth, thereby increasing the statue’s “overall ” length to 


a maximum of m. 145. If we multiply our table of measurements by the same ratio of 3 


which holds for the other statuettes of the series, we shall have a statue perfectly adapted 
for the position. We cannot tell how faithful the copyist has been; but even so. we may 

> “A \Qeanry ¢ ’ Way y wife " of . rAgA ay . . P ve y « . : 
venture to assert that the missing statue A* represented a half-draped male, propped 


on his left arm (whieh partially disappeared behind Kekrops’ legs) with his knees 
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slightly drawn up, his feet and legs stretched in the direction of the pediment corner, 
but with his torso turned full-front and presumably his head turned still further in 
the direction of the exciting events in the pediment center,—in short, a half-draped 


“Theseus” of the east pediment, twisted a little more frontally and propping himselt 
on his left arm. 


It is a great disappointment that the correct torso was not preserved in the reduced 
copy; for I admit a great curiosity for knowing whether Sauer was right in identifying 
as the original torso of A* the “pillar torso” in the Acropolis Museum, to which 
reference has already been made. In the Eleusis version, the nude abdomen just 
begins to show before the final break; in the Sauer torso, destruction of the surface 


sets in at about the same point, so that the one leaves off very nearly where the other 
commences. 


But though a combination of the two is conceivable, it would scarcely be possible 
to twist the torso so completely full-front as to conceal from the spectator the flagrantly 
unfinished left flank of the Sauer fragment. Further, if Sauer’s restoration of the whole 
statue is correctly made, the figure sits too erect to be the prototype of the Eleusis 
statuette. And in addition to the unfinished condition of the marble and the lack of 
power and constructional clarity in the anatomy, the small half-round attachment below 
the figure’s right flank? remains (for me, at least) unintelligible because it lies in the 
direction of the tympanon wall, where, if anywhere, one would expect details to be 
omitted. It will be interesting to know the verdict of better qualified critics on this 
interesting problem. I do not pretend to explain what the pillar-torso is nor how it 
came to be found near the northwest corner of the Parthenon; but provisionally we 
may hold that it is not the original of A*, but that this prototype is more accurately 
reflected by the Eleusis statuette, from which we can at least infer the pose and type 
and reach the certain conclusion that three male figures followed in succession at the 
end of the left wing of the west pediment. 


This is perhaps not quite the state of affairs that would have been foretold,—though 
it agrees with Sauer’s contention in ascribing a male figure to the gap between A and B. 
After all, the east pediment ends at its right with a succession of four female figures, 
which are not balanced by a similar sequence in the pediment’s other angle. In both 
pediments there is very much the same degree of formal balance between the wings. 
Here in the west, the two reclining figures A and W answer one another; the nude A%*, 
half-seated and propping himself on his arm, echoes the nude boy V, who kneels and 
supports himself on one extended arm; while the closed group of Kekrops and his 
daughter is paralleled by the equally intimate group of the two draped women, U and U*. 


It has already been suggested that the sex of the characters was determined by the 
exigencies of the represented drama or occasion. Certainly, it is not difficult to suggest 


1 Ath. Mitt. 1910, pp. 76-77. 
2 Op. cit., p. 68. 
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an explanation for the succession of male figures with which the left wing commences. 
For, if the old guess is correct that the west pediment of the Parthenon copies the 
convention of the east pediment of the Zeus temple at Olympia where the river-gods of 
Kladeus and Alpheus were shown in the angles, then we have only to remember our 
Attic topography to realise that if one faces the Parthenon’s west pediment, the two 
streams Kephisos and Eridanos lay to the north on one’s left, while Hissos and Kallirhoe 
were to the south on one’s right. A and A* are thus necessarily male gods, while V 
and W as Ilissos and Kallirhoe are equally explicable. 

I have no such obvious suggestion for the identity of the two goddesses, heroines, 
or mortals whom we have recaptured in U and U*. It is possible that the semi-recumbent 
T is to be connected with them in as intimate a group as that of the Three Sisters of 
the east pediment (in which case the youth S and the infant on the lap of U* may not 
be overlooked). But it is very doubtful whether this line of inquiry leads to any result. 


If we turn back to the left wing of the pediment, the two river-gods in the corner 
are followed by the snake-limbed Kekrops, whose identity may be accepted as certain. 
And, since all beyond is mere conjecture, the legend that this king had three daughters 
and a son makes it most tempting to name the following statues Pandrosos (the only 
daughter faithful to her charge and hence her father’s favorite), Herse, Erysichthon, and 
Aglauros. But we have only the satisfaction attendant on naming all the characters 
with neither an idle actor nor an empty role left over, to give us an assurance that we 
have thus solved the riddle. 

Who shall balance this Kekropid family in the other wing? Gaia and Erichthonios 
on Poseidon’s side of the contest? Then these would have to be the half-reclining T 
with the overlarge boy S upon her lap. But this is not at all the traditional representation 
for Gaia or Ge Kourotrophos, who should emerge from her own earthy element, holding 
her infant aloft. Nor is there any genealogical tribe of Erichthonios’ contemporaries to 
help us to name the other characters to right and left. 

But if we adopt a different suggestion and take the wind-ruffled drapery of Q for 
hint that here is Oreithyia with her two sons Zetes and Kalais, then we must search 
for our other characters in the Erechtheid genealogy. (Nor should we object that 
Kekrops, being long dead, could not attend the scene; for there are examples? enough 
of such offenses against a chronology that only at a later date would have been strictly 
applied or understood.) Immediately it becomes easy and inevitable to discover the 
names of the intimate group of U and U* with the child: they can only be that affectionate 
sister pair, Philomela and Prokne, and the child must be the infant Itys—subjects already 
familiar to the Attic sculptors and vase-painters. 

Still we come out badly with T and S, for whom only dubious suggestions remain 
possible. 'T, who is next to Oreithyia, may be Oreithyia’s sister Prokris, and the boy 
upon her lap must then be her beloved “boy beautiful,” Kephalos. Admittedly, this is a 


' E.g. the Munich amphora quoted by J. Harrison, Monuments and Mythology of Ancient Athens, p. Ixxy. 
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unique representation of husband and wife! But S has always been a difficult character 
to interpret or understand. Being nude, the figure must be male,—even though some 
commentators have suggested otherwise. In scale he agrees with the river-god V, and 
is thus by no means a mere child such as P and R or the infant Itys on the lap of U*. 
Now the Attic artistic tradition for Kephalos whom the Dawn carries off, is that of the 
metic xckdg; and as Eos steals him from Prokris, whose beloved he is already supposed 
to be, it is possible that our identification is, after all, correct. But if this will not do, 
we must fall back on Furtwiingler’s suggestion of Kreousa with her son Ion. 

At least, our interpretations have the very great (though perhaps somewhat academic) 
advantage of showing the spectators at the contest between Athena and Poseidon intelligibly 
distinguished into the Kekropids in the left wing and the Erechtheids in the right, so that 
the two great genealogical strains of early Athens are clearly divided and fairly completely 
represented. And it is appropriate that the Erechtheids should be on Poseidon’s side of 
the fray; for Erechtheus and his brother Butes were so closely connected with Poseidon 
that at times their cults seem to merge into that of the god himself. Perhaps this will 
also explain why these two important heroes are themselves not represented. Were they 
too nearly divine to be included among the throng of mortal onlookers, or too nearly 
identical with Poseidon to be participants in his defeat? 

All of this is a type of speculation which I gladly leave to those who better under- 
stand the mentality of Periclean religion and mythology. Few of the identifications here 
advocated are new or original, save that the suggestion of Philomela, Prokne, and Itys 
could not have been advanced until the existence of such a group as U and U* had been 
established. 


We have completed our survey of the Eleusis statuettes and found that, of the eight 
figures which filled the wings of the west pediment, versions at one-third full size of all 
but the single figure V have turned up, to give us inestimably precious information 
where information was most needed. We have at last, without gap or serious flaw, 
the whole composition of the pediment at our disposal, and can determine its formal 
and compositional qualities, whether or not we are able to name its mythological 
participants. 

There is only one obvious remark to which I might here reply. If Acropolis 1363 
is the original U, and if the seven Eleusis statuettes are all versions from the wings of 
the same west pediment, why (it will be asked) was not all this pointed out some forty 
years ago? The answer must be that a fatal conspiracy of accidents prevented recognition 
of the Eleusis statuettes. Kekrops and his daughter were of course immediately recognised ; 
but W was a mere battered fragment; U* was taken from an original forever lost and 
already missing in Carrey’s day, whose very existence was doubted by many critics ; 
the original of U had not yet been identified; A had been misleadingly draped by the 
copyist; and A* had been hybridised with a mediocre Roman fragment. As for the 
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battered and dusty mass of the original U on the Acropolis, I can only suggest that, 
having once passed the more easual scrutiny of a previous generation, she might well 
be safe from suspicion, since we of to-day dare not foster such fantastic hopes of meeting 
so godlike a creature 
% ) 4 fs » ~ > ’ > Ud 

émi sroofbootg ovdod éu’ aviéetov. 
I can only make amends to her as did Telemachos under similar conditions when 
“straight he went to the courtyard door, counting it shame in his heart that a stranger 

(= v ? oD oD 

should bide so long untended at the gates. And he spake winged words to her and 
addressed her, saying, 

NXaioe, Seive, wag’ Kune pedijoecn.” 
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EROS AND APHRODITE ON THE NORTH SLOPE 
OF THE ACROPOLIS IN ATHENS 


Iy most books on the topography of Athens reference is made to the numerous small 
niches cut in rock at various points on the North Slope of the Acropolis,' but hitherto 
only in the case of one group of niches has it been possible to connect them definitely 
with a known sanctuary. This is the cave of Apollo where most of the niches are found 
and where some of the votive plaques that once occupied the niches have been discovered. 
From this cave as far east as the underground ascent into the citadel west of the 
Erechtheum the North Slope has been carefully investigated;? but the eastern part is less 
well known. Some of the earlier topographers, however, notably Carl Boetticher,’ called 
attention to the niches; and in Curtius’ and Kaupert’s Atlas a plan of the North Slope 
is given with the several groups of niches numbered and described. The results of these 
investigations are restated in Judeich’s Topographie von Athen,® where the statement is 
made that so far (new edition published 1931) it has not been possible to assign the 
niches to any definite sanctuary. In view of these facts it seemed unlikely that any new 
light would be thrown on the subject without excavating, and it was not without surprise 
that I discovered, while looking at the architectural material built into the north wall 
of the Acropolis, two inscriptions cut in rock among a large number of votive niches. 
These inscriptions made certain, what seemed already obvious from the presence of the 
niches, that an ancient shrine had existed at this place, and furthermore furnished us 
with the information that the deities worshiped were Eros and Aphrodite. In order to 
obtain some evidence for the extent and nature of the sanctuary an investigation of the 
site on a small scale was undertaken in January, 1931.° Although the excavation failed 
to produce what I had most hoped to find, some fragments of the marble plaques which 
must have been set up in the niches, the investigation was not in vain. 


1 See Carl Boetticher, Untersuchungen auf der Akropolis von Athen, pp. 218-220; T. H. Dyer, Ancient 
Athens, p. 447; Adolf Boetticher, Die Akropolis von Athen, p. 51; Curtius and Kaupert, Atlas von Athen, 
p- 21; Walther Judeich, Topographie von Athen, Il ed., pp. 301—305. 

2 The most extensive work here was done by Kavyadias and published in the ‘dey. “Ee., 1897, pp. 1—31 
and 87—92. 

3 Loc. cit. He counted no less than eighty niches on the whole north slope exclusive of those found 
in the caves and observed the fact that only on the north side are such niches found. 
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6 | am greatly indebted to Dr. N. Kyparisses, Ephor of Antiquities of Attica, for kindly lending me 
the aid of his foreman Stauros and several of his experienced workmen. 
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The sanctuary is located near the middle of the North Slope directly below the point 
where the Acropolis wall makes the obtuse angle at which are the traces of the Mycenaean 
postern gate, east of the Erechtheum (see Fig. 1, which shows the drums of the pre- 
Persian Parthenon built into the Acropolis wall a little to the west of the sanctuary). 


As can be seen in the plan (Fig. 2) the excavated area is limited toward the south 


and southwest by the Acropolis rock. The large piece of rock on the south side (marked 
A in Figs. 2, 6, and 7) is broken off from the main mass of rock (B) and a cleft 
between the two forms a natural, curving passage wide enough for a man to pass through. 
This passage is continued toward the northwest, where another separate piece of rock 
(E Figs. 2, 6, and 8) leans against the main cliff (B). Close to E toward the east is 
rock F, which has some ancient cuttings to be described later. Along the north side of 
the excavation is a rock marked G, and close to it near the northeast corner is rock H, 
both of which have traces of ancient tooling. The smaller boulders which now le between 
the rocks already described, chiefly between F and G, show no such marks, and it is 
uncertain whether they lay in their present position at the time when the sanctuary was 
in use or have rolled down later; but, as we shall see below, they are of no importance 
for our present investigation, since the Greek ground level was certainly higher than the 
top of these stones. 

The area enclosed by rocks A, B, E, F, G, and H (Figs. 2, 6, 7, and 8), was at one 
period artificially leveled; but toward the north and east the hill slopes steeply to a 
lower level. On the east side alone are there traces of ancient walls. The two parallel 
walls «-« and ~-f (Figs. 2 and 4) extending northward from rock A are probably not 
earlier than the Roman period; but their exact date is difficult to establish. Wall o—q 
rests on a layer of earth, ca. 0°25 m. deep, in which was found, extending well 
under the wall, several large pieces of a 
coarse pot (Fig. 3) with parallel ribs round the 
body. The wall is made of unhewn stones laid 
in earth without foundation. The south end of 
the wall for a distance of 1-40 m. is now covered 
with earth enclosed by a wall (shown in dotted 
lines on the plan) made at the time of our 
excavation in order to save a cypress tree which 
has its roots in the ancient wall. Before this 
enclosure was made the east face of the entire 
wall was laid bare. 

The other wall (?—8) farther east extends from 
rock A toward the north into the unexcavated 
area. Only about four metres of this wall could 


Fig. 8. Roman pot from the Sanctuary be cleared, because the difficulty of dumping 
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the earth without the use of cars made it impossible to extend the excavations farther in 
this direction. Wall $—¢ is built much in the same way as wall c—a. It rests on a layer of 
earth, but begins at a much deeper level than e—a because of the abrupt drop of ground 
level at this point. It was built as a retaining wall for the higher area toward the west. 
Consequently it has only one face, that to the east, whereas on the west side it was 
left rough with small stones and earth packed against it. The sherds found in this fill 
are mostly prehistoric; but a few coarse pieces appear to be Roman. Moreover, the 
prehistoric sherds are not all of one period. Most numerous are Early Helladic; but 
mixed with these were found some typical examples of Minyan and Mycenaean ware. 
The fill extended uniformly between walls @—-« and #2; and this fact, together with 
the close similarity in construction, leads to the conclusion that the two walls are of 
the same date. 

A third wall, y-y (Figs. 2 and 4), running approximately east and west has been 
laid bare for a distance of 1:25 m. It is certainly earlier than the other walls we have 
described, for it extends well under wall @—@ in the earth upon which the latter rests. 


Fig. 4. East end of the Sanctuary, showing walls 
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Wall »—-y is built of small stones which rest directly on stereo. The numerous sherds of 
cS ‘cage ae 

prehistoric pottery found at this point (Fig. 5) and the appearance of the w all itself seem 
e . : 1 fnre y aTaagates a r] ur SP (CAVE tion 

to indicate that wall y-y dates before the classical era; but without further excavatl 


it is impossible to determine with certainty to which period it belongs. 


Fig. 5. Mycenean sherds from east side of Sanctuary 


The ground level belonging to wall e-e@ on the west side was probably about even 
with the bottom of the wall, i.e. some 0:25 m. above the present level or possibly some- 
what higher. Unfortunately, no evidence from stratification could be obtained here, for 
it is clear that the whole area was disturbed in Byzantine times or later, since late 
sherds were found in the fill down to stereo. But what is even more puzzling is the 
fact that part of the area had been excavated in modern times. In the corner formed 
by rocks A and B, as well as north of rock E, modern bricks and sherds were mixed 
with the fill down to the bottom, and in the passage between rocks A and B, which was 
filled almost to the top, the earth had been dug away from the opening into the passage 
for a distance of ca. 1:50 m.} 

The significance of the two Roman walls e-« and $—¢ will be discussed later: but 
first we must inquire into the existing evidence for the extent of the sanctuary in Greek 
times. On the face of rock A between the points « and y are some rough tool marks 
(Figs. 2,6, and 7) which seem to show that a wall abutted against the rock at this point. 
The picked surface has a width of ca. 0-90 m., and corresponding to it are traces of a 
bedding on the top surface of rock H (Figs. 2 and 7). As the rock is lying now, this 
surface is not perfectly horizontal; but it appears that the east end of the rock settled 


* The only reference to excavations in this vicinity that I have been able to find is in Carl Boetticher, 
op. cit., pp. 217 ff. The author apparently had to discontinue his work before it was completed; but it is 
not evident from his account exactly what places he cleared. 
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down after the bedding for the wall was cut.! This may have taken place at the time 
when the ground level was lowered and the two Roman walls were built, for in wall 
6-8, which extends under rock H, a large block (partly visible in Fig. 4) was inserted 
under the rock as if to keep it from sliding farther down, whereas the rest of the wall 
is built of smaller stones. That the rock has settled since it first fell is further indicated 
by wall y—y, the west end of which actually extends under the rock, although it is not 
impossible that this wall was already built before the rock had rolled down from above. 
In view of these facts it seems certain that the rough dressing on the top of rock H is 
contemporary with the similar dressing on the face of rock A, and that both were dressed 
off for the same purpose. The reason can only be that a wall extended from rock A 
toward the north in the direction indicated by the dressed surface of rock H. It cannot 
have extended beyond the north edge of rock H, because close to it toward the north 
is rock G, which shows no horizontal bedding for a wall. 

We must assume that the wall, whose existence is shown by these dressed surfaces, 
turned the corner on rock H and from there extended toward the west as far as to 
rock F. The latter shows no sign of having been dressed off; but the wall was probably 
very low on the north side, whereas on the east side, where it served also as a retaining 
wall, it had to be higher and more carefully constructed. There is one more indication 
that the Greek sanctuary cannot have extended farther toward the north. On rock F 
is a depression, 0°60 m. wide (see plan, Fig. 2, and Figs. 1, 6, 7, and 8) and corresponding 
to it is a similar cutting on rock G (Figs. 2, 6, and 8). It begins at the east end of 
rock G and extends with a marked incline toward the west. The cutting on rock F 
continues the incline to about the middle of the rock and there makes a bend toward 
the south and extends with a gentler incline as far as the edge of the rock. This 
cutting cannot have been made as a bedding for a wall, for in that case it would be 
horizontal, but must be a path coming from the east and leading into the sanctuary 
(see Fig. 6 and plan, Fig. 2, where the direction of the path is marked by dotted lines). 
A rock-eut path extending all around the Acropolis has been observed by the topo- 
graphers®? and its exact extent is recorded in an inscription cut in rock some forty 
metres to the east of our sanctuary.? From this path, which was at a lower level, the 
path leading into the sanctuary must have branched off and wound its way up the steep 
slope. I very much regret that the depth of the fill and the difficulty of dumping made 
it impossible at the time to investigate farther the direction of this path. 

The connection of the path with the sanctuary is unmistakable, and we are thus able 
to determine with a fair amount of certainty both the extent and the level of the Greek 
sanctuary. Had there been no wall on the north side, the path would probably have 
turned directly into the enclosure at its northeast corner. Thus the path must have 


11 owe this suggestion to Dr. Homer Thompson. 

2 See Judeich, Topographie von Athen, plan II. 

3 The inseription was found by Carl Boetticher (op. cit., p. 219) in 1862, but was not published until 
later. See I. G. II, 1077 and cf. Judeich, op. cit., II ed., p. 181. 
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Fig. 7. Sanctuary, from northwest, showing niches 


followed close to the wall outside the sanctuary to the point where it turns the corner 
on rock F. If the incline of the path is continued within the sanctuary, it gives the right 
height for the two inscriptions and for the best, and probably the earliest, of the niches. 
These, as appears in figures 1 and 7, are cut at a higher level on the south side than 
on the north, and for this reason we must assume that the ground level of the sanctuary 
also rose toward the south. 

The narrow passage between rocks A and B we cleared from its opening for a 
distance of 850m. At first as one enters, it is entirely covered over, the two rocks 
coming together above and the erack between them being filled with earth and stones 
(the entrance to the passage is marked P in Figs. 6 and 7). But about five metres from 
the entrance there is an opening from above large enough so that, before the earth was 
removed, one could descend into the passage at this point. Now there is a sheer drop 
of ca. 6m. from this inner opening to the bottom of the passage. This opening explains 
the fact that before the excavation the passage was filled with earth almost to the top. 
During heavy rains a stream formed on the upper slope pours into the passage through 
this hole carrying with it earth and stones from the débris above. From the inner 
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Fig. 8. Sanctuary, from east, showing niches and rock-eut path 


opening the passage was cleared for a distance of 3 m., beyond which point large pieces 
of rock made further progress impossible. 

The earth with which the passage was filled contained objects of all periods down to 
mediaeval times, including a fragment of an inscription which will be discussed later. 
No undisturbed ancient stratum could be observed below this late fill, which rested 
directly on a layer of soft, clayey earth covering the native rock. But in a small pocket 
near the mouth of the passage and below the level of the earlier excavation two late 
Roman lamps (Fig. 17, 3 and 4) were found together. It is not likely that both these 
lamps could have been washed down from above without breaking,! hence they had 
probably come from the sanctuary. 

It seems natural to suppose that this passage was in some way connected with the 
sanctuary from which it was directly entered, and for this reason an attempt was made 
to reach it from the other end. On the east side of rock A we gained entrance into 
what appeared at first to be a natural cave. It was filled to the very top with earth, 


' One of the lamps was struck with the pick when found, but before the excavation both were entire 
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dumped from above. After a large amount of this earth had been removed near the 
entrance-the top fell in. We did not empty the “cave” again; but from its top it is 
possible to see that it is connected with the passage we have just described. Whether 
the large rocks which now separate the “cave” from the passage were there in ancient 
times or have fallen in more recently, I was not able to determine. 

In Roman times the sanctuary underwent a thoroughgoing alteration. The Greek 
wall on the east side was removed, and the Roman retaining wall 6-8 was built slightly 
farther east. Although this extends beyond the circuit of the Greek sanctuary, it is not 
likely that the enclosure was enlarged. The sanctuary proper was limited by a second 
wall, e-a, which was built immediately inside the line of the Greek east wall. As a 
bedding for this inner wall rock H appears to have been dressed down again, but farther 
north no such bedding was made. The rock-cut path must have fallen into disuse, and 
the sanctuary may now have been entered at the northeast corner. 

Between rock H and a smaller piece of rock to the west a packed strosis S (Figs. 2, 
6, and 8) was found, composed of broken-up soft rock. Below this layer is an earth fill 
containing potsherds chiefly of prehistoric date; but with them were some Greek sherds. 
No distinctly Roman sherds were found, and it must remain uncertain whether the 
strosis is Greek or Roman. If Greek, it can only be a bedding for the north wall; but 
it is more probably connected with the Roman entrance into the sanctuary. The Roman 
eround level was so much lower than the Greek that the path on rock F could no 
longer have been used and the enclosure must have been entered from below. The 
lower niches in rock A (Fig. 7, 1-4) were probably cut after the floor level had been 
lowered, since they are at a lower level than the rock-cut path. Some niches are outside 
the sanctuary proper. It is not unlikely that the ancient shrine was replaced by an 
early Christian chapel, and some of the niches may well belong to such a late occupation 
of the site. 

The niches vary greatly in size and shape, and give the impression of having been 
cut at different periods. On the north face of rock A are nine niches (numbered 1-9, 
Fig. 7).1 Beginning at the east side there are two rectangular niches (1 and 2) close 


1 The sizes of the niches numbered 1—22 in figures 7 and 8 are: 
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These measurements are only approximate, for many of the niches are irregular in shape. The depth is 
in each case measured at the bottom of the niche. 
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together, at a level not more than 1°50 m. above the Roman floor, and farther north at 
a slightly higher level are two more, one rectangular (3) and one arched (4). These four 
are all outside the Roman sanctuary wall, and one (3) is cut in the area dressed down 
for the Greek wall. All are too low to belong to the Greek floor level, and it is not 
unlikely that they belong to early Christian times. 

Farther west are two sets of niches separated by a projecting ledge of the rock. 
On this ledge are at least nine depressions for plaques which were not inserted into the 
face of the rock but merely fastened at their lower ends (see plan, Fig. 2, and Fig. 6). Below 
the ledge are two rectangular niches (8 and 9), the westernmost of which has a cutting 
in the bottom, into which a projecting piece of the marble was fitted. Of the three 
niches above (5—7) the easternmost (5) is the smallest and is less deep than the other two. 
The middle one (6) is the largest in the whole sanctuary. The westernmost (7) is very 
carefully cut with a base slightly wider and deeper than the rest of the niche. These 
three, which are all very carefully made, are most probably Greek, 
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On the face of rock B are ten niches 
(Fig. 7) and the two inscriptions to Eros and 
Aphrodite (Fig. 9). Above the right end of the 
Eros inscription is a deep high niche (11), and 
still higher at a level that must have been 
inaccessible even in the Greek period is a 
smaller one (10). Directly below and a little 
to the left of the centre of the inscription 
is a well cut niche (12), almost square. The 
next three niches (13-15) are at different 
levels, rising uniformly toward the south. 
Still farther north is a deep niche (16) with 
gabled top, probably of a late date. 
rock E on the face of rock B are three 
niches (17-19), the middle of which (18) is 
small and carelessly cut. The other two 
(17 and 19) are well cut with the outer sur- 
face above and on the sides cut back so as 
to form a frame round the niches. No. 17 has 
also a cutting in the back, perhaps made 
when the niche was re-used in Christian times. 
On the face of rock C (Fig.8) at a much lower 
level than that of the preceding is a large niche 
(20), and on rock D at an equally low level are 
two more (21 and 22), one of which (22) is 
arched above. Both this and the one close to 
it (21) have round dowel holes at the bottom. 

Of the loose blocks of, rock in the sanc- 
tuary only rock E has cuttings for votive 
plaques (these are shown in the plan, Fig. 2, 
and in Figs. 7 and 8). It has no real niches 
cut all around, but at least six smaller cut- 
tings similar to those on the ledge of rock A. 


Above 


Tur Inscriprions 


I. The two inscriptions (Fig. 9, I and I), 
whose discovery gave rise to the present 
investigation, are cut on the face of rock B 
at the southwest corner of the sanctuary. 
The larger one (Fig. 10) is near the opening 
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Rock-cut Inscription I 


10. 


Fig. 
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into the natural passage between rocks A and B, ca. 1:90 m. above the highest level 
of the rock-cut path at F. The face of the rock has been dressed back for a space mea- 
suring ca. 0°75 < 0-22 m., and on this surface the inscription is cut in three lines. It reads: 


To “Ego he eooré 
tlevodde hiorauér{o 
Moriytdr[o]g wer[dg 


The letters, which are slightly over 0-035 m. in height, are carefully and deeply cut; but 
the face of the rock through the long exposure to rain and air has flaked off in 
places, thus totally obliterating some of the letters. Enough remains, however, to establish 
the reading beyond dispute. 

The date is approximately the middle of the fifth century s.c.; the form of the sigma 
with three bars shows that it cannot be much later than 446, the forms of alpha, epsilon, 
and rho, on the other hand, preclude a date early in the century.! 
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Fig. 11. Rock-eut Inscription II 


The only irregular feature of the spelling is the omission of the sign for the rough 
breathing before éogt7), but this can hardly be considered an indication of Ionic influence. 
With the article immediately preceding, it is unlikely that the second rough breathing 
was distinctly pronounced as a separate letter, and, furthermore, the same word appears, 
without the sign for the rough breathing, in the dative, in an inscription dating about 
476 3B.0.? 

I]. The second inscription (Fig. 11) is also on rock B to the right of the Eros in- 
scription and at a lower level (Fig. 9, II). The dressed surface on which it is cut measures 
0-43 0-075 m. Only five letters and a faint trace of a sixth remain, but these are sufficient 
to show that the word is -4peod[i]r[er. The space allows for nine letters, hence the 
case is probably dative. The letters resemble those of the preceding inscription but are 
somewhat smaller, 0°031 m. high. The omicron is shghtly smaller than the rest of the 
letters. The phi, which is the only letter not found in the other inscription, has a small 


‘ The letter forms are almost identical with those in I. G., Ed. Min. 394, I, which is dated in the 
year 146]5. : s dat he 


* Cf ES. Roberts, Introduction to Greek Epigraphy, p. 100. 
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Fig. 12. Inscription IIT 


Emi Nixoxdélovg teyortog emi tig -Atyyt- 
Ojo devréoa[cg mevravetac, ijt Nizwy Oeod- 
@loov hwbsi[g éyoaumcrever. Mevayerry- 
iJ@vog devtéloat, wer elzddag relent Zot 

ee oat, L LOCKS TOLETL ZC 
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Fig. 13. Inscription IV 
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circle, but the upright stroke is no longer than the other letters. Although none of a 
letters is characteristic for dating, there is good reason for believing that the two in- 
scriptions are of approximately the same date. 

Two other inseriptions, which have no direct connection with the sanctuary, were 
brought to light by the excavation. Both were certainly set up on the Acropolis and 
have been washed down with the earth into the sanctuary. 


(Rio 2) > / 
il. (Fig. 12). ‘Abe |volot 


Koh ]ovébery &[vébexer 


Lower left corner of marble slab with the bottom edge slanting and the corner beveled. 
The back is somewhat roughly cut with a raised border round the edge (see section, 
Fig. 12). The material is a variety of island marble. 

The letters are scratched, not cut with a chisel. Part of two lines is preserved, the 
lower line turning the corner. The reading of the second line is open to doubt because 
the letter next to the last may be either a mw or a nu. 

Ve (ie 15))2 

This is part of a decree, of which the upper left corner is preserved, cut on white 
marble. The inscribed surface forms an acute angle with the left side of the slab. The 
top moulding is broken away and the back is roughly chiselled off. The thickness varies 
between 0:06 and 0-08 m. Height of letters 0°006 m. 

The name of the archon Nikokles dates the decree in the year 302/1 n.c. Seven other 
decrees from the same year have been found, all of which date in the second half of the 
year. Our inscription is important chiefly for showing the order of the prytanizing tribe 
and the correspondence of the date of the second prytany with the date of the month 
Metageitnion. 

MisceLLanrous Frxps 


1. (Fig. 14, 1). Fragment of large archaic palmette of coarse-grained island marble. 
The preserved length is 0-44m. The leaves, of which three are preserved on the right 
side, are raised with a plain edge surrounding each leaf. The back is smooth. On the 
edge above the largest leaf was a small projection (visible in Fig. 14, 1). The large size 
of the fragment suggests that it is part of a ridge acroterion.® 

2. (Fig. 14, 2). Fragment of marble decoration with broad acanthus leaf carved on 
the top. Coarse Roman work. Length of fragment, 0°30 m. 


* Found January 17, 1931, close to rock A, ca. 0:30 m. below the surface, now No. 12700 in the Epi- 
graphical Museum. For the oceurrence of demoties in inscriptions before the time of Kleisthenes see 
Wilhelm, Ath. Mitt. XXIII, 1898, p. 475. 

* Found January 14, 1931, in the underground passage directly under the inner opening from above, 
now No. 12699 in the Epigraphical Museum. The name of the proedros is conjectural. It may have been 
a son of Hegesias son of Hegias, who was active in public life in Athens in the years 349/8 and 39/8. 
See Kirchner, Prosographia Attika, 1, p. 411, No. 6831. 

3 Cf. Th. Wiegand, Poros-Architektur, p. 182, Fig. 191; Clark and Bacon, Investigations at Assos, pp. 145 
and 155, Fig. 7; Furtwiingler, Aegina, Das Heiligtum der Aphaia, pp. 279 t¥., pl. 98. . 
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Fig. 14. Marble fragments from the Sanctuary 


Red-tigure sherd 


Fig. 15. Black-figure sherd Fig. 16. 


3. (Fig. 15). Small fragment of black figured amphora with row of athletes on the neck. 
Hig 8 g i 


Parts of two figures preserved. The fillets in the hair are purple, other details are rendered 


by incised lines. 
4, (Fig. 16). Fragment of red figured lekythos with the figure of a quadriga, For 
contrast every other horse is painted white. Late careless work. 
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5. (Fig. 17, 1). Small flask with two perforated lugs." On one side is the figure of 
a man riding a horse and carrying a double ax or cross on his right shoulder. The body 
is in profile but the head is in front view. On the other side (shown in Fig. 17) . eee 
seated sideways on an ass or a horse. Total height of flask, 0-067m. Though it differs 


Ae ah rr meta TN er tae! “ith Ehae beatae Benatar Ne laR eon 
from the more common type of pilgrims’ flasks, it belongs to this same gener ul class, 


Fig. 17. Terracotta objects from Sanctuary 


which the most common variety is the Menas flask. The figures on our flask are interest- 
ing, because they apparently represent the pilgrims rather than the saint whose shrine 
they visited. 

6. (Fig. 17, 2). Upper half of mould for Christian lamp,? with a cross on the discus 
and alternating triangles and heart-shaped leaves on the rim. The edge is broken away 
all around the mould. 


' There is a similar flask, but with a different figure, in the small museum at Monasteraki, Athens. 
Cf. A. M. Schneider, Ath. Mitt., LIV, 1929, p. 133, Pig. 28; Conze, Pergamum, I (2), 324, Fig. 112; Baur, 
Stoddard Collection, No. 592. For a discussion of the pilgrims’ flasks see Leclereq, Manuel ad? Arch. Chrét. 
II, pp. 527ff.; Dalton, Byz. Art and Arch., p. GO. 


° 


° Cf. Broneer, Corinth, IV, ii, Terracotta Lamps, Vype XXX, pp. 11st. 
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7. (Fig. 17, 3). Late Roman lamp found near the opening to the underground passage 
(see p. 40). On the discus is a rosette and on the rim are two parallel grooves.! 

8. (Fig. 17, 4). Late Roman lamp found together with the preceding. On the discus 
is the figure of Eros to left blowing a double flute. In front is an altar beside which a 
goat is lying. On the reverse is the signature EY.?2 The date of the two lamps is the 
fourth century a.p. 


Tuer Corr 


The question now remains to be answered whether the sanctuary under discussion 
can be brought into relation with any known cult of Eros and Aphrodite. With regard 
to the worship of Eros in Greek times we know very little; in fact, before this not a 
single sanctuary to him has been discovered. Judging from the testimony of Euripides*® 
and Plato* we are led to believe that no such sanctuary existed in Athens in the fifth 
century. Yet we have Pausanias’ descriptions of two very ancient altars to Eros in 
Athens, and our inscription proves that the two Greek writers are not to be taken literally. 
Moreover, we learn from earlier literature® that Eros was considered one of the oldest 
deities, although in the established religion of the Olympians he became merely the 
attendant of Aphrodite. In the early conception, which persisted in some local and 
obscure cults and is reflected by the dramatists of the fifth century, Eros had an 
independent existence as a nature god who first came into being after Chaos and Ge 
and Tartaros, “Eros, most beautiful among the deathless gods.”® According to Orphic 
tradition Eros was the very source and impulse of life sprung from the world-egg.‘ 
It was but natural that he should be associated with Aphrodite, to whom the same powers 
were ascribed; and because of this association Eros, too, is represented as coming from 
the island of Cyprus.® 

The festival to Eros mentioned in our inscription was celebrated on the fourth day 
of Mounychion, corresponding to April-May of our calendar. It was a spring festival in 
which Eros doubtless was honored as a god of vegetation. It would be interesting to 
know what part, if any, Aphrodite played in the festival. That the ritual was chiefly in 
honor of Eros follows from the fact that Aphrodite is not mentioned in the same inscription ; 
but it may be safely assumed that the two deities who were worshiped in the same 
sanctuary were closely related in cult practices. It is probably more than a coincidence 
that the fourth day was sacred to Aphrodite,? and in Plato’s Symposium’ Eros is said 


1 Ibid., Type XXVIII, Nos. 964—1002. 

2 Tbid., p. 308. 

3 UNOEUE 9 0-0 a6 od osBtlCowev, Hippol., 538 ff. 

satin EEG rovtor (Baur xa Gvowdy) oddiv ylyvetce megt abror, Symp., 189 C. 
5 Hesiod, Theog., 116ff.; Theognis, 1275ff.; and cf. Aristophanes, Birds 693 ff. 
8 Hesiod, loc. cit. 

7 Orph. Hymn, V1. 

8 Euripides, Hippol., 1269. 

9 Of, Lobeck, Aglaophamus, p. 433. 

1 05}, (Cr. 
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to have been born on her birthday.! In Italy the whole month of April was sacred to 
Aphrodite,2 and in Cyprus a festival in her honor was celebrated on April first.’ 

With regard to the worship of Aphrodite in Athens our information is more complete. 
Pausanias mentions no less than five statues‘ and three shrines® to her, and others are 
known from different sources. Pausanias’ description of ancient Athens appears in many 
ways confused, and endless disputes have arisen concerning some of the monuments 
which he saw and described. Hence any monument mentioned by him that can be located 
by archaeological evidence becomes doubly important because it helps to fix his route 
through the city. In the nineteenth chapter of the first book, after his description of the 
Temple of Zeus Olympios and of the sanctuary of Apollo Pythios, the periegete comes to 
the district called the Gardens. Here he mentions a Temple of Aphrodite é Kyjmog and 
near it a statue of the goddess made like a herm and carrying an inscription to the 
effect that Aphrodite Ourania was the oldest of those called Fates. He further remarks 
that there was no story told either about the temple or the statue, and finally he mentions 
the famous statue of Aphrodite in the Gardens made by Alkamenes. Immediately after 
this account he takes up the other monuments along the banks of the Ilissus. 

This sanctuary of Aphrodite, as Pliny the Elder® informs us, was outside the city 
walls, and its proximity to the Olympieum and the Ilissus leaves little doubt about its 
approximate location. But in a later passage, after his description of the Temple of 
Athena Polias and that of Pandrosos, Pausanias describes the ceremony of the Arrephoroi, 
whose dwelling was not far from the Temple of Athena. In this description he interjects 
the parenthetical sentence: gore dé megiPohog év ti, woder tig xehovuerng év Kizrorg ‘Apgodirns 
ot doom zat du abrot xdbodog badyciog avtouctn, tatty xaticow ct maobérot. 

The passage offers difficulties to grammarians and topographers alike.‘ The con- 
struction of the passage immediately preceding the parenthetical sentence is so harsh as 
to be almost unintelligible as it stands. But the topographical difficulties are even 
greater.8 The whole passage is translated by Frazer as follows: “Two maidens dwell 
not far from the Temple of the Polias: the Athenians call them Arrephoroi. These are 
lodged for a time with the goddess; but when the festival comes round they perform 
the following ceremony by night. They put on their heads the things which the priestess 
of Athena gives them to carry, but what it is she gives is known neither to her who 


1 Cf. Mommsen, Feste der Stadt Athen, p. 4, 1. 

2 Cf. Preller-Robert, Gr. Mythologie, 1, 358. 

* See Martin P. Nilsson, Gr. Feste, p. 868; Chr. Blinkenberg, Le Temple de Paphos, in Kgl. Danske 
Videnskabernes Selskab, Hist.-filol. Meddelelser, 1X, 2, 1924, p. 23. 

TU Sith 240" biopsy Pees Soret PP 

Me Sales obs WR SS abl, ee 

8 Nat. Hist., xxxvi, 16. Cf. I. G., I, Hd. Min., 324, 85. 

* See Hitzig’s and Bluemner’s Pausanias s.l, where some explanations of the construction are offered. 

* Carl Robert (Hermes XVI, 1881, p. 87) refers to the passage as “den sehr verworrenen Bericht des 
Pausanias tiber den geheimen Gang der Arrephoren,” and Jane Harrison (Prolegomena, p- 132) suggests 
that Pausanias may have “confused the later sanctuary of Aphrodite (in the Gardens) with the earlier 
sanctuary of the goddess close to the entrance to the Acropolis.” 
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gives nor to them who carry. Now there is in the city an enclosure not far from the 
sanctuary of Aphrodite called Aphrodite in the Gardens, and there is a natural under- 
ground descent through it. Down this way the maidens go. Below they leave their 
burdens, and getting something else, which is wrapt up, they bring it back. These 
maidens are then discharged, and others are brought to the Acropolis in their stead.” 
Had we not known the location of the so-called Gardens we should naturally suppose 
that the peribolos into which the maidens descended by a natural underground passage 
would be somewhere near the Acropolis, and W.H. 8. Jones in his translation of Pausanias 
for the Loeb Classical Library disregards the topographical difficulties and renders the 
sentence freely: “the maidens descend by the natural underground passage that goes 
across the adjacent precincts, within the city, of Aphrodite in the Gardens.” He thus 
takes od aéogw as independent of the genitive which he renders as dependent on 
méolfodoc. This is certainly a gain in intelligibility; but it may be a question whether 
the usage of Pausanias permits such a rendering of the text. The phrase ot zégew is 
one of which Pausanias is very fond; but in every case but five it is either followed or 
preceded by a genitive.! In this instance where a genitive immediately precedes ot 2éeow 
it seems most natural that they should go together. This, however, leaves sregiPodoc 
without a modifier, and Pausanias gives no further information about the enclosure into 
which the maidens descended. Furthermore, he says that the peribolos is in the city, 
whereas we know from Pliny that the Temple of Aphrodite was outside the city walls. 
Thus we are left with the information that the two girls on their highly secret mission 
had to make their way in the night outside the Acropolis wall through a crowded part 
of the city to an enclosure somewhere along the banks of the Hissus but inside the 
city walls. In the light of the two inscriptions just discovered and the sanctuary described 
above, I believe it is possible to offer an easier explanation of the disputed passage. 
We now have a sanctuary of Aphrodite at the place where we might expect that the 
Arrephoroi descended from the Acropolis. 

First let us see how the separate features of our sanctuary agree with Pausanias’ 
account of the descent of the Arrephoroi. The topographers have tried to identify the 
underground passage, through which the maidens descended, with one of two existing 
stairways between the north porch of the Erechtheum and the Propylaea. The western- 
most of these is certainly ancient;? of the other, which is underground, a few steps 

1 The phrase is used by Pausanias in all 76 times, 5 times without a genitive, 35 times preceded by 
the genitive, and 36 times followed by the genitive. 

2 Jane Harrison (Myth. and Mon. of Anc. Athens, p. 163) followed the view that the westernmost of 
the two stairways is the one by which the Arrephoroi descended (so Dorpfeld, Ath. Mitt., XT, 1887, p. 59), 
and immediately below it she located the Aglaurion. But Kavvadias (doy. ’Eg., 1897, 26 ff.) later excavated 
the more eastern descent and found the traces of the earlier stairway. Accordingly he located the Aglaurion 
in the cave below this stairway, and here, too, he assumed that the Arrephoroi descended. Judeich, op. cit., 
p. 182, 2, is noncommittal and cites Belger (Berl. Phil. Woch., XVII, 1897, 1212 ff.) who correctly points out 
that as the text of Pausanias stands there is no mention of an underground passage down from the Acro~ 


polis. He falls back on the explanation, offered by Mommsen (Gr. Heortologie, 447) that “das Mysterium 


der Handlung war nicht durch den Ort, eher durch die Zeit, die Nacht, besehiitzt.” 
4# 
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are preserved near the top, apparently of Turkish date. But below these steps are 
cuttings for a wooden stairway, which doubtless existed in Greek times and very likely 
served as a connection between the sanctuary of Aglauros and the Acropolis.!. Pausanias, 
however, does not say that the Arrephoroi left the Acropolis by an underground passage, 
but that the peribolos which was the goal of their secret mission was entered through 
such a passage. Neither does he state the exact starting point on the Acropolis, but it 
must have been in or near the Temple of Athena Polias, since the priestess of Athena 
gave them the sacred objects to put on their heads.’ 


The whole action of the ceremony becomes clear if we admit that the sanctuary just 
discovered is the peribolos mentioned by Pausanias. Below the underground stairs to 
the Aglaurion a modern path leads eastward to the new sanctuary, and it is reasonable 
to suppose that the same path may have existed in ancient times, connecting with the 
rock-cut zeotzarog below. The immense chasm, through which the descent from the 
Acropolis began, might well have lent color to Pausanias’ weird description of the place. 
The only inaccuracy which remains is the impression which the Greek text gives that 
the subterranean passage and the sanctuary are immediately contiguous, while actually 
one must first pass through the one and thence by a short path reach the other.® 


It can hardly be a coincidence that a sanctuary of Aphrodite which fits so well the 
account in Pausanias should be found close to the place where we would naturally 
expect the Arrephoroi to have descended. We can only conclude that there were two 
sanctuaries of Aphrodite éy Kijrois, a more ancient one, which we have just discovered 
on the Acropolis slope, and a later one, with a temple containing the famous statue of 
Alkamenes, near the Ilissus. 

There is really nothing very startling in this duplication of sanctuaries. Pausanias 
speaks of two Aphrodites Ourania in Athens, one near the Temple of Hephaistos,! and 
another near the Aphrodite in the Gardens.® In a recently printed article by Professor 
Keramopoulos, which he kindly let me read in proof, he has shown that the Aphro- 
dite Pandemos was also worshiped in two places in Athens, in the sanctuary below the 
Propylaea, and in the market near the Temple of Hephaistos. But the second can be 
none other than the Aphrodite Ourania mentioned by Pausanias, the two cult names 
Ourania and Pandemos (or ajyeovn tod Ajuov)® being applied to the same image. Pausanias’ 
account shows further that the cult of Aphrodite é Kojo and that of Ourania were 


1 Kavvadias, loc. cit. 

* The location of the house of the Arrephoroi, which Pausanias mentions in the same connection. can 
have no bearing on the route which they followed. Dirpfeld (Joe. cit.) locates the house northeast of the 
Erechtheum. 

Doubtless the passage in the sanctuary itself was somehow used in the ceremony; but until we know 
how it connected with the cave to the east it is unsafe to make any definite statement about it 

ill, sani 

TAL, Seabee 


6 Of 1 G., 114, 1161 b. 
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closely related,t and from other sources we know that both are oriental cult names 
which came to Greece from Cyprus. The worship of Aphrodite in the Gardens, i.e. as 
a vegetation divinity, was widespread,” and in the island of Cyprus was a place named 
after her Hierokepia.® Hence we are justified in assuming that the district called “Gardens” 
in Athens received its name from the worship of the goddess. We have already pointed 
out that the Eros in our inscription was doubtless worshiped as a god of vegetation, 
and with him Aphrodite, called Aphrodite éy Kjzorg, would fittingly be associated.t The 
cult name need not imply that the sanctuary was located in a garden, but merely that 
the goddess was worshiped with ceremonies appropriate to the name; besides, a small 
sanctuary open to the sky, such as the one we have found, could easily have been 
planted with trees and flowers.5 At present there is a grove of pines and cypresses 
round the site. 


But what would be the connection between the cult of Athena Polias and that of 
Aphrodite é» Kiorg, to justify the secret ceremony of the Arrephoroi? If we could be 
certain what the sacred objects were which the maidens carried, this question would 
probably be answered. But in the festival of Arrephoria, of which the secret ceremony 
was doubtless a part, Pandrosos, the daughter of Kekrops, was also honored.® The name 
Arrephoroi sometimes appears as Hersephoroi, “ dewbearers,” and although this form 
may be late and based on a false etymology,’ it nevertheless points to a connection of 
Herse with the rite of the Arrephoria. The daughters of Kekrops were originally nymphs 
of the earth, and the names Pandrosos and Herse, derived from two different words 
meaning dew,° indicate how their cults arose. The meaning of these names and the 
connection of Aphrodite é» Kizcorg with the ceremony have led some scholars to believe 
that the objects brought by the Arrephoroi were nothing else than dew-laden boughs.® 
Whatever was the exact nature of these offerings, this much seems certain, that the rites 
of the festival had to do with the growth of vegetation and the fertility of the soil. 

To this identification of the newly discovered sanctuary with an early shrine of 
Aphrodite é» Kijzrorg the objection will naturally be raised that the text of Pausanias 


1 Lucian (Dial. meretr., vii, 1) says that a heifer was to be sacrificed to Ourania év Kijzoes. 

2 See Jane Harrison, Myth. and Mon. of Anc. Athens, p. 210; Farnell, Cults of the Greek States, 11, p. 642; 
Preller-Robert, Gr. Mythologie, 358 ff. 

3 See Diimmler in Pauly-Wissowa, Real-Encyclopddie, 1, 2756 ff. 

4 Judeich (op. cit., p. 321, note) makes the statement that “ Gottheiten der Triebkraft und Fruchtbar- 
keit sich tiber den ganzen Umkreis der Burg verteilen,” and to these divinities can now be added the two 
worshiped in the new sanctuary. 

5 In the sanctuary of Asklepios on the South Slope of the Acropolis trees were planted, according to 
an inscription found on the site. Cf. I. G,, 11%, 1649, and see Judeich, op. cit., p. 324. 

© Cre? G. IL, 18835 Il", S87.. Hor a discussion of the subject see Farnell, op. cit., I, p. 289. 

7 Cf. I. G., Ill', 318, 319, and see Hiller von Gaertringen in Pauly -Wissowa, Real-Encyclopddie, s. v. 
Errhephoroi. 

® The two words dgdoos and £07 also mean “ young things,” and Jane Harrison (Myth. and Mon. of 
Ane. Athens, p. xxxiv) explains the ceremony on the basis of this less common and more poetical meaning. 

9 See Preller-Robert, Gr. Mythologie, 1, 211, and Harrison, loc. ctt. 
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does not admit of such an interpretation. To this problem three solutions may be offered, 
each one already suggested by authors who knew nothing of the new sanctuary. One 
solution is to translate the passage in Pausanias as W. H. 8. Jones has done by taking 
the genitive vijg xahovudryg év Kijsrotg ‘Ageodityg as depending on meolPokog and ot 6eQw 
as standing alone. The passage would then read, more literally rendered: “There is in 
the city a peribolos of Aphrodite, called Aphrodite in the Gardens, not far away, and 
through it a natural subterranean descent; there (or, by this) the maidens go down.” 
Since o@ wéoew is used by Pausanias without a genitive,’ such a translation is conceivable ; 
but the presence of the genitive makes the meaning ambiguous. It has this to recommend 
it, that zreoffodog is thereby defined as belonging to Aphrodite, whereas according to the 
more common translation it stands alone. The second possibility is that the text, on 
account of the reference to two sanctuaries of Aphrodite é Kijzrarg, has become corrupted.” 
The extraordinary syntax of the preceding sentence and the harsh change of construction 
lend probability to this supposition. The third, and to me the most probable, explanation 
is that Pausanias himself confused the two sanctuaries.* Having recently seen the Temple 
of Aphrodite by the Ilissus and the two cult statues connected with it, he might easily 
have made the mistake when told about a second sanctuary to Aphrodite éy Kyjzrore. 
Whichever of these explanations is the correct one, the close agreement of all the 
features of the new sanctuary with Pausanias’ description makes it highly probable that 
the peribolos with the subterranean descent of Pausanias’ account is none other than the 
newly discovered sanctuary. 

Our excavation on the site of the sanctuary failed to bring to light any fragment of 
votive plaques that could be connected with the cults of Eros and Aphrodite; but one 
inscription found near the Clock of Andronikos may belong to it. It reads: ‘¢poodiry 
nat’ ovag.® 

The discovery of a sanctuary where Eros and Aphrodite were jointly worshiped as 
gods of vegetation in Greek times may throw new light on some of the vase paintings 
in which the two deities appear. On Attic red-figured vases Eros, sometimes alone, 
sometimes with Aphrodite, is often represented carrying wreaths and flowers or shaking 
apples from a tree,® and on one late vase in the National Museum in Athens? he is 
engaged in watering flowers from a hydria. 

Ml, sig oR MOG xsihh 7 IM, sors, Hho MDL, See 70 IDS Se, al 

* See Hitzig-Bluemner, op. cit.. 1 A, p. 295; Jahn and Michaelis, Are Athenarum. Dertae 
* Cf. Jane Harrison, Prolegomena, p. 132. 

4 This conclusion, however, is based on the results of the preliminary excavation of the site. Further 
digging might necessitate a modification of this view. 

eT GATLs abe. 

° For the discussion of Eros as a vegetation divinity see Harrison, Prolegomena, pp- 684 f. The vase 
paintings referred to are so numerous that only a few can here be pointed out: Baur, Stoddard Collection 
No. 151, pl. XI; Robinson and Hareum, Cat. of Gr. Vases in the Ontario Museum, 372, pl. LXV; Smith, 
Br. Mus. Cat. of Vases, U1, E704; Ridder, Vases Peints, 856, pl. XXIV. 

"See Harrison. op. cit., p. 636, Fig. 172. 
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One alabastron in the Hope Collection of Vases! is of particular interest. In the 
middle of the picture is seated on a chair a draped female figure wearing a high diadem(?). 
In her lap is Eros, who has thrown his arms about her neck and kisses her. To the 
right is a female figure nude to the waist. She is seated on two cushions which lie on 
a rock, and in her left hand she holds a patera containing some objects, probably fruit. 
A fillet hanging from the patera indicates that the contents are sacred offerings. To the 
left of the main group is another woman fully dressed. She has a spray in her right 
hand and in her left a patera which seems to contain flowers. Behind her is a small 
female figure holding a wreath and a mirror. Her small size—she is about half as large 
as the other women in the picture—shows that she is a servant. Myrtle sprays and small 
plants indicate that the scene is in the open, while a tall thymiaterion to the right of 
the central group, as well as the offerings carried by the two women, shows that a sacred 
ceremony is depicted. In the background is suspended a votive object. The central 
seated figure can be none other than Aphrodite, and it is tempting to see in the picture 
a scene from the festival of the Arrephoria, described by Pausanias. The two maidens, 
having arrived in the sanctuary of Aphrodite in the Gardens, are bringing their offerings, 
their attention being riveted on the two deities in the centre. The plants and sprays 
are fitting attributes of Aphrodite é Kjos, the thymiaterion and the votive object 
indicate a sanctuary. Some of the details do not conform to what we know oP the 
ceremony. | The offerings are held in the hands and are apparently uncovered; but exact 
representations are rarely found on vases. The vase is Cumaean, but the style of decoration 
shows so strongly Attic influence that the scene may well have been copied from an 
Attic vase.? 


1 Tillyard, The Hope Vases, No. 287, pl. 40. 
2 Tillyard (op. cit., pp. 18 and 151) without attempting an interpretation of the figure points out the 
similarity of this vase with Attic vases of the fourth century. 
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A BOX OF ANTIQUITIES FROM CORINTH 


In 1928 a box of antiquities was seized by the police from a former resident of 
New Corinth who had fled after the great earthquake of April in that year, taking 
the box with him. In February 1930 the contents were deposited in Old Corinth to be 
exhibited in the Museum there, and through M. Bertos, Ephor of Antiquities, permission 
was given the American School of Classical Studies! to study and publish them. Nothing 
is known of the early history of the objects, nor can even the various spots in which 
they were found be now ascertained; but for most of them the presumable provenance 
is the immediate vicinity of Corinth. The character of the objects so closely resembles 
that of the contents of graves excavated by the American School in and about Old Corinth 
that we may suppose the collection to be that of a grave digger who, to judge from 


the number of the objects and the thickness of dirt deposited on and over the modern 
restorations, had carried on his illicit digging for a period of many years. 
The collection includes: 


1 Bronze Situla 
1 Glass Amphora 
1 Alabaster Alabastron (Fig. 3, right) 
7 Terracotta Figurines 
3 Greek Lamps 
2 Loom Weights 
240 Vases, including 
1 Mycenean False-necked Jar 
1 Mycenean Askos 
1 Geometric Jug and Stand 
10 Kylikes—Corinthian and Attic 
60 Skyphoi—Corinthian and Attic, figured and black glazed, regular size and 
miniature ee 
2 Cups of different shapes 
11 Black Figured Lekythoi 
20 White Ground Lekythoi—Attie and Corinthian imitation of Attic 
2 Red Figured Lekythoi 
12 Small Red Figured Vases of various shapes 
4 Small Fourth Century Imitation Metallic Vases 
53 Oinochoai—various Corinthian styles, shapes, and sizes 
3 Aryballoi 


' My thanks are due to Dr. Rhys Carpenter, Director of the School. for 


seeinit ae giving me the opportunity to 
pu ish the collection, 


co | 


on 
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12 Unguentaria 
2 Coarse Pots 
agi See : . : 
29 Pyxides and Covered Dishes of various shapes and sizes 
16 Small Dishes 
Many of the vases had been repaired or restored. 
The best and most interesting objects in this rather extensive collection are described 
below.! | 


Fig. 1 


I. Bronze 
MB 1 Bronze Situla (Figs. 1 and 2). 
Preserved height 0°15 m.; greatest diameter 0-167 m. Bottom missing. 
The situla has a wide top with a flat turned-in rim and a round body tapering 
downward gradually. Three incised bands run round the top of the body. On one side 


1 Miss Agnes E. Newhall, who is excavating the Kerameikos in Corinth (ef. A. J. A. 1931, pp. 1ff.), 


has very kindly discussed the Corinthian vases with me and has consented to my incorporating her dating 


of them in this account. 
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the body is punctured with holes for a strainer, and a spout in the form ote says 
head is riveted on. The head is set horizontally and characterized by stylized hair, 
deeply ridged forehead, large wide-open eyes, and broad snub nose, with Rue aie mouth 
and lone beard serving as the actual spout. On the opposite side there 1s riveted a 
flat piece of bronze with a vertical loop handle attached and a broad, flat, HORA 
thumb-rest on top. Looped through two rings in both the spout and handle pieces are 


Fig. 2 


two thin and flat semi-circular swinging handles which narrow and round out to fit 
through the holes and turn up on the outside to end in a pointed bud. 

A similar but more elaborate Etruscan situla in the British Museum?! has “ double 
loose handles fastened on either side into a double ring, below which on one side is a 
head of Athena in high relief, ... on the other is a satyric mask, with large open 
mouth forming a spout (with strainer inside).” It is designated as Etruscan of the finest 
period. An isolated handle, No. 2484, of a situla of the same type has the handles pass 
at each end “through rings fixed into the head of a Seilenos with open mouth forming 


a spout.”* There is also a situla handle, No, 2488, with a “mask of Seilenos wearing 


' Walters, Catalogue of Bronzes in the British Museum, p. 108, No. 652. 


* Ibid., p. 324. 
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ivy wreath, with a large open mouth projecting, like a comic mask, as if to form a 
spout.” The same thin swinging handles ending in buds occur on a sixth-fifth century 
Etruscan situla as well as on a Greek one dated about 500 n.c., both in Karlsruhe.? 
In spite of these parallels it is difficult to believe that a bronze situla, apparently found 
in Corinth, famous as the center of a great metal industry, should have been imported 
there from Etruria. The situla with the same shape and handles and a satyr’s mask in 
relief attached below the handles on each 
side, in the Athens National Museum 
(No. 7927), which came from Kalamaki, just 
across the modern canal from Kenchreai, 
the harbor of ancient Corinth, strengthens 
the probability that we have in our vase 
a piece of native Corinthian work, and 
that, if there is any connection with 
Etruria, it was the Etruscans who follow- 
ed traditions brought over to Etruria 
by Corinthian craftsmen. Is there any 
possibility that we are occasionally guilty 
in toreutics of the same mistake which 
a much earlier generation of archaeo- 
logists committed in ceramics when they 
called good Greek vases “ Etruscan urns”? 


Il. Figurines 


MF 2 Seated Woman (Fig. 3, left). 


Height 0.23 m. Bottom of peplos, feet, 
and footstool restored; fine, pale red clay. 
A mould-made figurine represents a 


Vig. 3 


woman with long hair wearing a high polos 
and Dorie peplos, seated on a high-backed solid-bottomed throne, with her arms at her 
sides and her hands half touching her lap. The figurine is covered with the usual 
white slip in-a fair state of preservation, and red may still be detected in places on 
the throne, hair, face, and neck. 

The type is common in the early fifth century and is paralleled in the Athens National 
Museum in No. 5807, 0:22 m. high, where the type is exactly comparable. 

Cf. Vienna, Exhibition No. 364, the same type but smaller. 

1 Thid., p. 324. ; Poe ae ; 

2 Schumacher, Beschreibung der Sammlung antiker Bronzen zu Karlsruhe, p. 119, No. 633 (Plate 1X, 9), 


and No. 632 (ibid. 8). On p. 121, Nos. 640 and 641 (Plate IX, 14 and 13) with similar shape, rim, and handle 
are identified as Etruscan from the fourth to second centuries B.C. 
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MF 4 Dancing Figure (Fig. 4). 

Height 0°215 m.; head, neck, right shoulder, and upper arm missing; broken in halt 
and repaired; dark red clay. 

A moulded figure, of which only the front is modelled, represents a dancing woman 
poised on tiptoe on an oval base. She is dressed in chiton and himation swirling out 
to the sides and back. She stands momentarily poised 
on her left toes, with the left leg crossed in front of the 
right. In her left arm, which is bent at the elbow, she 
carries a tambourine, and this she strikes with her right 
hand, carried across the body. Below, the himation 
hangs in ecatenary folds over the abdomen, but blows 
back tight over the left leg, revealing it beneath its 
transparent drapery covering. The white coat of sizing 
paint is well preserved, but no color remains on it. 

This type of early fourth century! dancing figure is 
illustrated by Winter? and listed as in a private collection 
in Athens at that time (1898) on the authority of a 
dealer in Corinth. As far as can be judged by the 
drawing, the type is exactly the same as our figure; 
and it would be interesting to ascertain whether the 
Athens figurine was not found in or about Corinth 
also. Jules Martha® in describing terracotta figurines 
in a private collection in Corinth, all supposedly found 
in Corinth, describes an exactly similar type. Our 
figure cannot be the identical one; for, although the 
head might have been broken away sinee, Martha 
describes the fabric as yellow clay, burned, while ours 


is a dark red clay. One would like to know, however, 
whether all three were made in Corinth from the same 
mould, or whether all were made in Tanagra and imported; for in the Athens National 
Museum there are two figurines, one of the same size as ours (No. 4550), the other 
smaller (No, 4580), of the same type, which came from Tanagra. 


MF 5 Pan (Fig. 5). 

Height 0°10 m.; fine red clay. 

Only the front is modelled, the head and upper half of the body being shown full- 
front in the round while all below the waist is in profile in relief. The bestial human 

' Dr. Carpenter points out the Nike Balustrade type of drapery and the frontality of pose as evidences 
of an early date. . | 


* Winter, Die Typen der figiirlichen Terrakotten, 11, p. 143, 3. 
* Martha, Iigurines Corinthiennes en terre cwite, B. C. H., 1879, p. 40, No. 48. 
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head has a cap over the horns, long pointed ears, a large flat nose, a great mouth, 
and long beard trimmed round. The human figure continues down to the waist where 
it turns into a long-tailed goat standing on a plain rectangular base. 
The right arm is bent across the chest and holds in the hand an object 
difficult to identify but presumably a syrinx. Apparently the whole 
figure was originally painted red, for bits of red are found on the 
cap between the horns, on the forehead, ears, eyes, nose, mouth, neck, 
and on a few places on the body. Traces of yellow are also visible 
on the cap. 

A number of Pan figures of this type were found in the Kabeiric 
Sanctuary in Thebes and are now in the Athens National Museum.* 
Wolters? discusses them in a preli- 
minary report and places them ap- 
proximately at the beginning of the 
fifth century B.c. 


MF 7 Moulded Vase (Fig. 6). 


Height 0°125 m.; width at the 
top 0-075 m.; greatest thickness 
0-045 m.; coarse red clay; tip of 


Fig. 5 


one cap and spout restored. 

Twin dwarfs are seated face to face with knees bent 
and feet together on a high, round, perhaps cushioned 
stool, with their faces, hands, knees, and toes touching. 
They wear high pointed caps and a garment pulled 
round them like a shawl. The modelling is very 
cursory and crude, and the back is perfectly flat, plain, 
and unmodelled. There is no trace of paint. The 
modern restored cap copies the preserved one; and the 
restored spout is probably to be justified, since the 
center of the top is the only place for an opening, 
and the general shape and treatment prove that the 


object must have been a vase and was never intended 


Fig. 6 


merely as a figurine. 
Moulded vases of a great variety of shapes and subjects are common throughout 
a long period; but “since the seated slave boy (e.g. with lantern, in the Terme Museum?) 


1 Winter, op. cit., I, p. 120, 1. 

2 Wolters, Das Kabirenheiligtwm bei Theben, Ath. Mitt., 1890, p. 359. 

3 Paribeni, Le Terme di Diocleziano e il Museo Nazionale Romano, p. 157, No. 363. Cf. Berlin, Altes 
Museum, No. 1745, the same figure. 
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is a favorite Imperial Roman statuary type, and as the clay resembles the “ Corinthian ” 

ware of Roman times, this is probably to be placed in a late period.”* 

Cf. Athens, National Museum 95823, 
vase in the form of a slave 
boy seated on a stool; 

Munich, Museum antiker [Klein- 
kunst, Inv. 7699, lamp in the 
form of a negro slave boy 


seated on a stool. 


III. Vases 
MP 1 Mycenean Stirrup Vase (Fig. 7). 

Height 0°13 m.; greatest diameter 
0-13 m.; fine yellow clay. 

The decoration in dark reddish 
brown paint is characteristic of this 
most popular Late Helladie III shape. 
There are lines on the handles, a painted 
ring round the top and bottom of the 
real mouth and the bottom of the false 


ae mouth, and concentric rings on top of 

a the latter. Curved parallel lines de- 
corate the front of the shoulder, and on the back is a row of W between two rows of 
dots. The body shows broad rings of reserved ground alternating with series of four 
or five lines bordered by a broad band at top and bottom. The shape of the body is 
that termed globular by Forsdyke® and placed just before the spherical type which he 
notes as the most favored in the latest 
period (Late Mycenean B),. 


MP 2 Askos (Fig. 8). 


Height including handle 0-07 m.: 
length 0-105 m.; coarse yellow clay. 

Wide wavy lines run vertically under 
the mouth, which is small, and horizont- 
ally over the rest of the vase, varying 
in color from black at the top to red 


at the bottom, according to the aceidents 
' Dr. Rhys Carpenter, 
* Forsdyke, Catalogue of Vases in the British 
Museum, Vol. 1, Part I, p. 160 ff, 
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of firing. This type belongs in the Late 
Helladic HI period. 

Cf. Nauplia Museum, L. H. III askos 
irom Mycenae, Grave 531, 
same shape and decoration; 

Athens, National Museum, 44, 
0-095 m. high, and 5869, similar 
shape and decoration; 

Cambridge, Fitzwilliam Museum, 
L. H. II-III askos given by 
the Friends of the Fitzwilliam, 
December, 1929, dated 1500 
to 1100 B.c., similar shape and 
decoration; * 

Almiros Museum, L. H. III askos 
from Gonnos in Thessaly,” 
similar shape but much deeper, 
decorated with broad hori- 
zontal bands.! 


MP 3, 4 Geometric Jug and Stand (Fig. 9). 


Jug: height 0°18 m.; 0:21 m. to top 
of handle; greatest diameter O17 m.; 
diameter of rim 0135 m.; pale red 
Attic clay. 

The neck is long and wide and the 
body low and squat, with a high, broad 
handle supported by a strut halfway 
down the neck. At the top of the neck 
a row of lozenges, with a dot in the 
center of each, runs between horizontal 
bands. Below, the neck is divided into 
triglyphs and metopes. The triglyphs 
have a vertical double herringbone 
design framed by three vertical lines at 
right and left, while the metopes carry 
a long-legged and long-necked animal, a 


1 T am indebted to Mr. Frederick O. Waage 
3rd for these references. 

2 Wace and Thompson, Prehistoric Thessaly, 
p. 207, Fig. 143, 1. 
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eazelle perhaps, in silhouette profile to the right, with the field filled with herringbone 
above and between the legs of the animal and with a rosette of dots behind the hind 
feet. The body of the jug is decorated with three horizontal bands, a row of hatched 
lozenges, four horizontal bands, a row of connected cireles and dots, four horizontal 
bands, and thence solid paint to the bottom. The handle is divided by four parallel 
horizontal bands into two squares, each containing a hatched quatrefoil with three-cornered 
pieces in the center of each side to fill the space. 

Stand: height 0-215 m.; diameter of rim 0°155 m.; pale red clay. 

The stand consists of a broad round body on three broad high legs. The rim is 
mere dots on either 


made for a jug to rest in. On each leg a Mycenean survival snake 
side of a wavy line—occupies the main portion and is bordered by four parallel 
lines on all four sides. The body has two broad painted bands round the rim, two 
narrow horizontal bands, a row of circles and dots, two horizontal bands, a row of 
zigzag, three horizontal bands, triglyph and metope frieze, three horizontal bands, a 
row of circles and dots, three horizontal bands, and a row of vertical strokes continuing 
round the edge of the adjoining legs. The triglyphs are cross hatched in the center, 
and the metopes have alternately (1) a quatrefoil with three dots in each space between 
the leaves, and (2) a rosette of connected circles and dots, with a row of dots at top 
and bottom and of diagonal strokes at the sides. 

The shape and type of decoration on the jug, and the patterns on the stand, place them 
in the Late Dipylon class of Geometric ware. Small jugs or mugs from the Kerameikos 
in Athens now in the National Museum (Nos. 138, 150, 157, 208, 209, 210), No. 15278 
from Spata and Nos. 14414, 14415, 14416 from Eleusis! are of similar shape and bear 
the same ornamental patterns, though not used in the same combinations, as on our vase 
and stand. The Kerameikos vases were treated by Wide? as of Attic style and classed by 
Poulsen? as Late Dipylon. The same system of metope and band decoration, the same 
shape, and the same patterns characterize the Lambros Collection jugs which Schweitzer+ 
considers typical of the Strong Dipylon style and the transition to the last period. Our 
vase still has the three line metope system; but the gazelle is comparable to the one on 
Schweitzer’s Plate VI, 4, which he places at the end of the style, about the beginning 
of the eight century p.c.° Vienna 399,° another Dipylon style mug of similar shape, has 
bands and rows of connected circles and alternate ducks and quatrefoil in the metopes. 

Cf. Toronto C 204, Robinson, Plate VHI, 118, of similar shape with bands, connected 

circles, and quatrefoil metopes. 

1 Xntac, Maveoyale > Ehevowwveex) Nexedmolis, ‘Eo. Apy., 1898, Plate IV, 8. 

* Wide, Geometrische Vasen aus Griechenland, Jhb., 1899, p. 209, Fig. 79-84. 

* Poulsen, Die Dipylongriber und die Dipylonvasen, p. 111. The Eleusis vase, Athens 14414, whieh is 
not quite as developed as ours, he considers transitional (p. 92) from early to late Dipylon. 

* Schweitzer, Geometrische Stile in Griechenland, Ath. Mitt., 1918, p. 189, Plate V, 3 and 4, Plate VI, 
Land 8, 

® Thid., pp. 140 and 152. 

* Masner, Die Sammlung antiker Vasen und Terracotten im k. k. dsterreichischen Musewn, Plate 1, No. 32. 
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Several Geometric stands for jugs are known, but none of the types has much similarity 
to ours in shape or decoration. 


MP 218 Corinthian Pyxis (Fig. 10, right). 

Height 0-04 m., with cover 0:075 m.; diameter of rim 0-071 m., with handles 0-081 m.; 
buff Corinthian clay. | 

A small flat-bottomed, slightly concave-sided pyxis with tiny horizontal loop handles has 
a low lid with a large high spool knob. The whole is decorated with alternate broad purple 
bands and double rows of black dots bor- 
dered and separated by narrow black 
lines. A row of black zigzag is used at 
the top of the box. The interior has a 
broad black band around the top and 
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Fig. 10 


bottom of the sides and two circles on the bottom. The concave type of pyxis was 
probably in vogue chiefly during the last oe of the seventh century. 
Cf. Brussels, Inv. R. 187 (C.V. A. III, C, Plate 1, No.2), same shape and similarly decorated 
with rows of dots between broad pore a vertical strokes at the bottom; 
Frankfurt, Schaal, Griechische Vasen, Plate 2, a, same shape and decoration, and ¢, 
same shape with broad bands without dots; 
Madrid, Inv. 10801 (C.V. A. III, C, Plate 1, 18), same shape and similar decoration. 


MP 209 Gorinthian Sugar Bowl Pyxis (Fig. 11). 


Height 0-112 m., with lid 0°158 m.; greatest diameter 0°15 m.; diameter of rim 0083 m. 
inside and 0-118 m. outside; buff Corinthian clay. 

A round bowl with a wide flat rim stands on a broad base and has a low cover 
with a large flat knob for handle decorated with a dot inside of two concentric circles 
in black. The cover has double black rays shooting out from the knob, black dots 
bordered by two black lines between purple bands, a row of black vertical zigzags, and 
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The rim of the bowl is painted solid 
On the shoulder is a band of 


Then the black dots between 


the black dots between purple bands repeated. 


purple on top and with vertical black lines on the sides. 
lone vertical black lines with dots between them at the end. 
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purple bands carry us to the middle and vertical part of the body which is left unpainted 
one purple between two black, above 


rhe lower half has a group of three fine lines, 
ry . . 
rhe base is solid purple. On 


and below a broad black band with added purple lines. 


the bottom are a purple and a black band. The interior was painted; but all the color 


is gone, though bits of the burnt-sienna sizing coat here and there remain 
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The convex type of pyxis is, as Miss Newhall points out, later than the concave and 
so belongs in the first quarter of the sixth century. 
Cf. Athens, National Museum 267, same shape and similar decoration, but with 


ae 5 Alen p OF 
a man’s head drawn on the reserved part of the body; 1495, same shape and 
similar but simpler decoration. 


MP 5 Corinthian Animal Kylix (Fig. 12). 


Height 0°095m.; diameter with handles 0-275 m.; diameter of rim 0:223 m.; green 
Jorinthian clay; broken and repaired; one handle and small pieces of body restored. 
This fine example of the Corinthian Animal Style is a characteristic deep-bowled 
kylix with offset rim on a low foot without a stem. The interior is covered with the 
typical Corinthian greenish black paint, much of which is now flaked off. Here, on the 
inside, four thin horizontal bands of purple are added where the rim starts to flare and 
again halfway down the bowl, while at the bottom in the center a large rosette is reserved 
and surrounded by two purple bands. On the exterior, two purplish black lines run 
round the top of the rim. The body is divided into three zones, each bordered by two 
purplish black lines; the bottom of the body and half of the foot are solid purple; and 
the same two lines and broad purple band complete the decoration of the foot. The 
first and main zone has Eastern animals arranged in a heraldic composition on each 
side, with two additional figures to fill out the space. They are painted in solid greenish 
black and purple; and the details are incised. On one side we begin with a panther, 
with head to the front, in full profile to the right, a siren with open wing in full profile 
to the right, then as center of the composition a swan with spread wing in profile to 
the right, followed by the same siren and panther reversed to the left. On the other 
side (Fig. 12) two sirens with sickle wings confront a crested bird with spread wines 
in full profile to the right. A lion in full profile to the left, a bird in full profile to the 
left but with head twisted round to the right, and a rosette separating these two at both 
sides from the other groups, fill out the space. There is no further filling ornament and 
the drawing and incision are careful, the colors good. Below is a band of vertical zigzags 
and below this are rays. 
Miss Newhall tentatively places this type with offset rim and animal friezes in the 
Late Orientalizing Period, in the second quarter of the sixth century B.c. 
Cf. Frankfurt, Schaal, Plate 6, b, same shape and decoration; 
Cambridge, Fitzwilliam Museum, OC. V. A. Plate IV, 21, with animal frieze and rays; 
Athens, National Museum, 643, 945, 946, 947, with the same shape and animal 
procession, but horizontal bands instead of rays; 330 and 641 with one zone 
of figures and one of animals; 
Brussels, Inv. A 1374 and 2182 (C.V. A. III, C, Plate 4, Nos. 2 and 3), same 
shape but two zones of animals; 
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Paris, Louvre 7 YC 67 Avie ) ) 
eo ee Inv. MNG@ 674 (0. V. A. Vol. 6, Ill, Ca, Plate 12, Nos. 1-8) and 
tiv. CA 2511 (Plate 13, Nos. 1-9); and 

nae Oss ad a me ay ley) 5 : 4 : 

sch Schaal, Plate 7, a—c, where the shape and ornament are the same, but 
the frieze has figures instead of animals. 


MP 6 Corinthian Animal Kylix (Fig, 13). 
Height 0-066 m.; diameter with handles 0-175 m.; diameter of rim 0-13 m.;_ buff 
Corinthian clay. 
a 1q y V¢ d Qa ay "ARA ] , : ] 
The type is the same as the preceding, the shape and the character of decoration 
alike, except that in this smaller example the two lower zones are supplanted by alternate 
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three narrow black bands and a broad purple band. The heraldic composition is lacking 
in the animal frieze and we have instead a procession of alternating sirens and panthers 
and a single sphinx. There is no filling ornament but one rosette under one handle 
over a siren’s tail; the drawing is very careful, the incision accurate, The colors are 
rich and excellently preserved. The date of this is the same as for the preceding kylix, 
and in Miss Newhall’s opinion both may even come from the same workshop. 

Cf, Athens, National Museum, 643, 945, 946, 947 (Collignon-Couve 569, 566, 567, 568). 

Brussels, Inv. 2183 (C.V. A. III, C, Plate 4, 1). 


MP 16 Corinthian Animal Skyphos (Fig. 14). 
Height 0-09 m.; diameter with handles 0-17m.; diameter of rim 0:115m.; greenish 
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gray Corinthian clay. 
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The walls of the skyphos are thin and the shape has a delicate profile Taperineete 
a narrow base. The interior was covered first with burnt-sienna as sizing and then with 
black paint. The exterior begins at the top with a broad band of vertical zigzags un 
continues with three zones separated from the zigzags and from each other by a favorite 
Corinthian motif, a double row of dots bordered top and bottom by two fine lines. The 
animal frieze, in the usual technique of black silhouette with incision and added purple, 
divides itself into two pairs of confronting animals and one group of three. A swan 


Fig. 14 


with spread wings in full profile faces a panther with a front-view head; a bull in full 
profile with his head down charges at another similar panther; then follows the group 
of three, all facing left,—a long-eared deer (?) grazing on either side of a lion. The whole 
field is filled with rosettes and various ornaments roughly shaped to fit the space. 
Unfortunately most of the paint is gone; but the incised lines give both the outlines and 
the details clearly. Beneath this principal frieze, the narrow second zone has a band 
of zigzag, while the broad third carries double rays. 

The exact date of this skyphos is uncertain. Miss Newhall points out that the shape with 
its very small base resembles certain sub-geometric Proto-Corinthian vases she has found; 
but the crowding of the ground ornament and the animals are indicative of a period 
fairly late in the Orientalizing Style. On the other hand, the good drawing and the sub- 
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ordination of the bands of ornament would tend to make it earlier. Tentatively, the first 
half of the sixth century is suggested as a possible date. 
Cf. Paris ? S67 Vee! Ose ho= imi 
3, LOU RAS Inv. 8 1670 (C.V. A. III, Ca, Plate 6, 18-21), similar shape and 
decoration. 


MP 15 Corinthian Figure Skyphos (Fig. 15). 


] y ; . ur . MG . 1] A ‘ ‘T\ DOF ] 3 ] HR f 
poe 0-107 m.; diameter with handles 0:235m.; diameter of rim 0:158m.; buff 
Corinthian clay. 
The Corinthian skyphos with a procession of women round it is a known type. The 
interior was covered with a flaky brownish black paint, now nearly all gone. The figured 


Fig. 15 


frieze occupies the whole of the exterior except two narrow bands of broken lines and 
a row of vertical strokes below. The figures are in brownish black silhouette very 
hastily and carelessly drawn, with the added purple for garments and cheeks and with 
incision for interior details roughly put on. Five women with hands joined and carrying 
wreaths advance to the right. The entire field is filled with large crude rosettes and 
ereat blobs of solid filling ornament, roughly incised, the shape determined by the space 
to be filled. 

This, according to Miss Newhall, marks the very end of the Orientalizing Style; its 
broad foot, degenerate rays, large rosettes and generally careless workmanship would 
lead her to date it about the third quarter of the sixth century B.c. 
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Cf. Athens, National Museum 327 (Collignon-Couve, Plate XXII, 544), 329; 
ie We Ds « « 4 ; - 1 Yr — a r : : = ( ; 99. 
Paris, Bibliotheque Nationale, Inv. 4839, Cat. No. 97 (C. V. A. Plate 15, 19 and 22); 


Vienna, 5187 (Masner, Figs. 6, No. 89). 


MP 241 Corinthian Pyxis Lid (Fig. 16 and 1%). 
Height 0°063 m.; greatest diameter 0°12 m.; buff Corinthian clay. 
The lid of a sugar-bowl type pyxis has here been preserved; but the pyxis itself is 


missing. On the top of the knob is a pinwheel radiating from a central dot. A black 


Fig. 16 


band runs round the edge and side. The eurved upper portion of the lid has a row of 
short vertical strokes hanging from a black band and then, between two sects of double 
lines, an animal frieze representing a procession of geese in full profile to the right, 
identical except for slight variations in the position of the head and neck and in the 
outline of the wings. All the decoration is black, except the foreparts of the eeese, 


which are purple. Details are incised; the field is strewn with rosettes and ornaments 
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ae ee ee The pioane is ae done and belongs to the good period 
é Ss 1e flat part of the lid is decorated with rays pointing outward 
and dots decorate the edge. ; 

On the interior, the lid shows a rare and peculiar feature,—the figure of a bearded 
man seated in full profile with knees updrawn, and with his left arm aerated alofe by 
a Lone around his wrist, apparently tied to a hook above. <A few interior bok at 
this drawing are incised. Dr. Carpenter suggests the figure represents a slave tied by 


Fig. 17 


a rope to a wall hook. All the paint has flaked off; but the stain remains clear and 
vives the design precisely. It was probably a practise sketch made by the painter on 
the first object lying near at hand in his shop at the time. If so, the freedom of drawing 
and genre character of the figure show the ability of the painters even when they 
restricted their usual efforts to animal friezes, the accepted and popular decoration at 


the time. 


MP 77 Black Figured Lekythos (Fig. 18). 

Height 0-201 m.; greatest diameter 0-085 m.; broken and repaired, bits restored; red 
Attic clay. 

The shape is the early one characteristic of Black Figure, with wide lip with a cyma 
recta profile and heavy body tapering from a broad shoulder to a narrow bottom on a 
low thin foot. The lip is black glazed inside and out, the neck red clay unpainted; on 
the red shoulder is a row of vertical strokes and a band of lotus buds in black glaze. 
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The Black Ficure scene with figures in black silhouette, with incision for details, added 
purple for Peas white for female flesh, and both purple and white for hair, occupies 
about two thirds of the body. Below it, is a broad black band, then a reserved band 
of the red ground color, and lastly solid black over the rest of the body of the vase 
and the foot. . 
The first of the four figures is an old man with white hair and beard, dressed in & 
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himation (the folds of which are incised and painted in added purple) and seated on ¢ 
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Fig. 18 


cross-legged stool, in full profile to the right. Facing him is a woman with white face 
and feet, seated on a similar stool. The upper part of her body is concealed by a large 
round shield with a six-pointed flower device in black on a white ground, with a purple 
border. Below, her peplos appears; and above her head is hung a helmet with a white 
crest. Two long spears cross the background as though she were holding them in her 
right hand. Behind her, a bearded male is seated on a stool facing right but with head 
turned round to the left to face Athena (as the preceding figure must be identified). 
His hair and beard are purple, his black himation incised and with purple folds; a white 
skin with black dots is laid across his lap. In his outstretched right hand he holds a 


« 
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kantharos and in his left the end of the vine which spreads over the background of the 
entire scene. Walking away to the right, but with his head turned back toward Dionysos, 


is a satyr with a purple beard, his left arm bent up over his head, his right across his 
chest which is drawn full front. 


The design is rather careless; some outlines are incised, 
others not. 


The same type of Dionysos occurs on five similar Black Figured lekythoi in Athens 
from Tanagra. On 381 (Collignon-Couve 922) he is seated to the right but looking back, 
between two pairs of satyrs and maenads; on 1088 (Collignon-Couve 926) between a 
maenad and a maenad and satyr. On 388 (Collignon-Couve 921) he is seated in 
complete profile to the right between a maenad and a maenad and satyr (cf. Toronto 
C 329, Robinson, Plate L, 322, page 142). Again on 1123 (Collignon-Couve 919) we have 
the same Dionysos crowned with ivy, seated on a cross-legged stool, kantharos in hand, 
facing Athena with aegis and spear, also seated, and another seated woman on the other 
side, behind him. 391 also has Dionysos between two seated women, his head turned 
back. The Fitzwilliam Museum in Cambridge also has three lekythoit with the same 
shoulder decoration as ours representing “Dionysos seated on a folding stool, to right, 
... head turned back, in himation, vine with clusters behind him.” In No. 77 he holds 
a kantharos. Robinson? dates the Toronto vase at the end of the sixth century B.c., 
following Ure’s classification.* 


MP 107 Red Figured Lekythos (Fig. 19). 


Height 0-255 m.; greatest diameter 0-085 m.; red Attic clay; broken and repaired; 
handle, piece of shoulder and scene restored. 

The shape is that of the White Ground type of lekythos with broad lip, short neck, 
and tall slender body on a vertically convex foot. The lip and neck are black; the red 
shoulder is decorated with a row of black vertical strokes bordered by five lines where 
it joins the neck, and with five palmettes, a single one on each side of the handle and 
a group of three, the center one inverted, over the figure. A single continuous maeander 
in black on a reserved red band runs above and below the single-figured scene in Red 
Figured technique. All the rest of the body as well as the top of the foot are covered 
with black glaze. 

A woman with long hair held by a thin band, dressed in a sleeved chiton and wearing 
two heavy bracelets on each arm, stands in full profile to the right with hands out- 
stretched. To the right, a cloth hangs on the wall over a wool basket on the ground; 
to the left, an alabastron hangs on the wall. The woman stands in front of, and partially 
concealing, a chair. 


1 Percy Gardner, Catalogue of Vases in the Fitzwilliam Museum, Nos. 77, 78, 79, Plate X XIX; and C. V.A. 
Plate XXII, 19 and 20. 

2 Robinson, Greek Vases at Toronto, p. 142. 

® Ure, Sixth and Fifth Century Pottery from Rhitsona, p. 49. 
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There are three other lIekythoi of exactly 
this shape and ornament with the same subject 
treated in the same way, which Beazley’ 
attributes to the Bowdoin Box Painter. The 
pose of the figure, the drawing and placing 
of the accessories, the long profile of the 
face, the drawing of the eye not in correct 
profile, the big full sleeves of the chiton 
separated from the rest of the garment by a very 
heavy line, the indication of folds by groups of 
four straight parallel lines, the trick of running 
a heavy curved line up over the feet for the 
bottom edge of the chiton, the outstretched arms 
with the left above the right and with two heavy 
bracelets on each, and the fingers rudely outlined: 
all these things are the same on our vase as on 
the two in Athens, 1343 (Collignon-Couve 1417, 
Beazley V. A. 40, A. V.55), and 1648 (Collignon- 
Couve 1391, Beazley V. A. 42, A. V. 57), and the 
one in Oxford, 1914, 8 (Ashmolean C. V. A. IH, 
I, Plate XXXVIII, 4; Beazley V. A. 41, A. V. 56) 
as are also the shape of the vase, the meander, 
and the shoulder ornament.” Since all the 
mannerisms characteristic of the Bowdoin Painter 
here recur on one of his favorite themes, treated 
exactly in his manner, we may safely consider 
the present vase another work from his hand. 
Beazley® places him in the full development of 
archaic Red Figured Style and makes him one 
of the earliest Iekythoi painters. “ His works 
are very plentiful, never careful or thoughtful.” 
His date is 480-470 z.c.4 


' Beazley, Attic Red-Iigqured Vases in American 


Museums, p. 71;  Attische Vasenmaler des rotfigurigen 
Stils, p. 140. 

* Beazley gives Berlin University D 488 as the same 
type; but I have been unable to see it or a photograph, 
and so cannot compare it with ours. 

B0 Tan's : ‘ 7 r . 

Beazley, Attic Red-Figured Vases in American 
Museums, ). 70. 


* Beazley, Ashmolean Museum OC. V.A.. Deak 
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MP 87 Black Figured White-Ground Lekythos (Fig. 20) 
: Fig. ; 
Heic: Sata lin, MR LAS Oe sd ee 2 
tales U-117 m.; greatest diameter 0-047 m.; top of handle and part of body restored; 
red Attic clay. ; | 
Our series of White-Ground lekythoi begins with a small vase with shallow lip and 
with heavy body, wide at the shoulder and tapering to a low flat foot. The lip is covered 
with black glaze; but the neck and shoulder show the red clay unpainted except for two 


Fig. 20 


rows of vertical black strokes,—the characteristic shoulder decoration for small lekythoi. 
About two-thirds of the body is covered with a thin, dirty, gray, hard and smooth slip, 
the rest of the body and the foot with black glaze. On the white-ground body three 
figures advancing to the right are drawn in regular black silhouette with interior details 
incised and purple added for beards and some of the folds. In the center is a bearded 
figure draped in a himation and carrying a long spear or staff. On both sides of him 
is a nude male bearded figure running with head down, left arm high, right bent across 
chest, weight on the right foot, the left leg raised high for the next step. The two 


figures are practically identical. The scene undoubtedly represents Dionysos with two 
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attendant satyrs. The figures are all in profile except that the attempted three-quarter 
view of the chest results in full-front view. The workmanship is hasty and careless; 
the incision and paint do not agree where they should. 

The vase is a typical Black Figured piece in subject, style and technique, and its 
only connection with the White-Ground class is the white slip. But it is a forerunner 
and belongs to the group of Black Figured vases probably first made, according to 
Fairbanks,! by Nikosthenes, who introduced the use of a white slip instead of the natural 
red clay as a background for Black Figured technique, before 500 8.c. The Black Figured 
White-Ground vases outlived the traditional end of the regular Black Figured Style. 
Out of these gradually developed the use of outline drawing on a white ground, 
corresponding to Red Figured technique on a black background. The early heavy shape 
and low foot, the typical Black Figured Style, and the character and treatment of the 
subject would lead us to put this vase about 500 Bc. 


MP 89 Glaze-Painted White-Ground Lekythos (Fig. 21). 


Height 0-252 m.; greatest diameter 0-082 m.; red Attic clay turned gray through action 
of fire; broken and repaired; parts of body restored. 

Lip, neck, and handle are covered with black glaze, but the shoulder and body with 
a hard, smooth, dirty grayish slip. The shoulder is decorated with the usual five palmette 
design in black glaze; and a single continuous meander runs between double bands of 
black glaze over the scene on the body, beneath which, on the lower part of the body 
and the top of the vertically convex foot, the customary black glaze is again used. 
The painted scene consists of a single figure, a woman standing in full profile to the 
right before an Ionie column in solid black, whose plinth and capital are however drawn 
in outline. The woman is rendered in brownish black glazed outline, with chiton indicated 
by fine close black glazed lines and her himation with wider folds and a broad black 
border. She carries in both hands a large flat box and behind her is the usual chair 
on which is thrown a garment with broad black stripes. 

The character of the white slip, the simple unbroken meander, the scene in fine black 
lines with thinner glaze occasionally used and solid black for the accessories, and the 
type of a single figure in full profile, a woman facing to the right standing squarely on 
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both feet, all place this vase in Fairbanks’ Class I? The white slip on the shoulder 
is unusual, however, in that early class and comes in with the thinner light brown outline 
in Class V. Since the thinner quality of the outline in several places on this vase would 
also tend to put it later than Class I], we may consider this an example of the transitional 
stage between pure black and light brown glaze outline. The type of seene still belongs 
to the older group. Buschor*® considers his Thanatos Master, who painted some of the 


' Fairbanks, Athenian White Lekythoi, 1, . 14. 
Tayi) pp. 86—58. 
* Buschor, Atlische Lekythoi der Parthenonzeit, p. 14. 
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finest vases of Class V, a contemporary of the Achilles Master, 460-430 B.c.; so that we 
ay push the date of our present vase back of 460 8.c. The scene is very similar to 
Red Figured lekythoi of the Severe Style. . 


) 


Fig. 22 Fig. 23 


Fig. 21 


MP 90 Glaze-Painted White-Ground Lekythos (Fig. 22). 
Height 0:223m.; greatest diameter 0-075 m.; neck and handle broken and repaired; 


red Attic clay. 
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The lip is black glazed; but the short neck and the shoulder as well as the slender 
body are covered with a hard, smooth, dirty yellow slip. The shoulder is decorated with 
the favorite double row of vertical strokes, short at the spring of the neck, longer outside. 
A single continuous meander between double horizontal bands runs above and below the 
scene. The body of the vase below the scene has alternate narrow and broad bands of 
black glaze, yielding to solid black, which spreads over the top of the foot, whose 
slightly concave disk shows a further band of black at the bottom. The scene is single 
figured. Between two columns in solid black resting on plinths and carrying square 
capitals drawn in outline, there sits on a chair, facing front but with her head and arms 
turned to the right, a woman dressed in chiton and himation and holding something in 
both hands. Only slight traces of the glazed outline of this object remain; but it is 
probably a phiale. Her feet rest on a footstool with claw feet. Running down in a 
vertical line from the top, approximately over the object in her hands, are five marks 
which appear to be letters of the alphabet written over once or twice; but they are 
illegible and may be only an imitation inscription. 

The drawing is all in fine black glaze outline, with only the hair and columns in solid 
black. Fine lines close together indicate the folds of the chiton, while a few more 
widely spaced are used for the himation over the knees, with a heavy black border below. 
A few spots of matt red occur, on the front of the headband, on the himation near the 
border, on the top left corner of the chair, between the two horizontal bands under the 
meander over the left column and between the two bands below the scene. 

This vase presents the same problems of classification as the preceeding. The 
character of the slip, the simple unbroken meander, and above all the fine black relief 
lines put it in the early Class II; but the use of the white slip on the neck and shoulder, 
the use of matt red, and the figure in front view even though still single, are indicative 
of a more advanced style. This also is probably a transitional vase like the last, but 
from a different atelier interested in freer subjects rather than in experiments in glaze. 


MP 88 Glaze-Painted White-Ground Lekythos (Fig. 23). 


Height 0:265 m.; greatest diameter 0-085 m.; red Attie clay. 

The deep thick lip and neck and handle are covered with black glaze; on the red 
shoulder are five palmettes in black glaze, a group of three with the center one inverted 
over the figure, and a single one on each side. The slender body is covered with a 
dirty yellow, hard, smooth slip about three-quarters of its extent, the rest with black 
glaze continuing over the top of the high thick convex foot. At the top of the body 
on the white slip is a band of double meander with a cross and dots in the last square. 
The scene is composed of a single figure, 2 woman standing in full profile to the right 
dressed in a chiton and black himation, holding a wreath in both outstretched hands. 
To the left and partly behind the woman is a chair. The outline is drawn in fine dark 
brown glaze with solid black for himation and hair. A slight trace of red was visible 
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on the sleeve of the chiton. The most characteristic peculiarity, however, is the added 
white used for the flesh parts, the face, arms and feet of the woman, and for the folds 
of the himation. 

This detail makes certain the classification of this vase with the so-called Diphilos 
group, Fairbanks’ Class IV, 1.1 It follows the characteristics of this class in all the 
described particulars, and the scene is a common one: a domestic scene from the life 
of women, representing a figure in full profile standing squarely on two feet.  Buschor? 
dates the activity of the Achilles Painter, to whom he, following Beazley and Luce, 
attributes the best of the “added white” class, between 460 and the thirties, beginning 
with the Lichas or Dromippos group and going on to the Diphilos vases (all of these 
before 450). From its smaller size, five-palmette shoulder ornament in black on red, 
and its single figure, our vase belongs to Fairbanks’ Ist Series, which he thinks in general 
earlier, yet which overlap his 2nd Series in which are included the Achilles Painter’s 
vases. The same type of figure as ours with the drapery treated in the same way, the 
same black himation showing the long full sleeve of the chiton and the bottom edge of 
the chiton turned up over the feet in the same way, and the extended hands occur on 
Athens 1913,3 Fairbanks’ Class IV, 1, which has the inscription iyag xaddg but is not 
attributed to the Achilles Painter. But the same type also recurs in the Achilles 
Painter's Diphilos group on Athens 1963, and on his later Oxford 545,° on the latter 
of which the hair and the tilt of the head is like ours. It is repeated again in the later 
light-glaze outline Class V group of the Achilles Painter, in Athens 1821.6 Our vase is 
probably best dated shortly after 460 n.c. and perhaps comes from the workshop of 
the Achilles Painter as a smaller and cheaper piece than his own best products. 


MP 91 Glaze-Painted White-Ground Lekythos (Fig. 24). 


Height to top of handle 0-17 m.; greatest diameter 0-064 m.; lip and top of neck 
broken and restored; red Attic clay. 

The neck and shoulder are covered with a red paint slightly brighter than the 
natural red clay. The shoulder is decorated with the usual double row of vertical 
strokes in black glaze. The body is covered with a hard, smooth white slip, with a 
single continuous meander between double bands of dark brown glaze above the 
scene. Below, the rest of the body and the top of the base are covered with greenish 
black glaze on which are three narrow bands of added purple. ‘The single figure is a 
woman, dressed in chiton and himation, wearing a sakkos on her hair, moving toward 
a stele at the right toward which her left hand is outstretched. She has turned and is 


1 Fairbanks, op. cit., I, pp. 120 and 140. 
2 Buschor, op. cit., pp. 12 and 13. 
3 Fairbanks, op. cit., I, p. 135, Class IV, 1, 28, einige! Wi 
4 Tbid., p. 161, Class 1V, 3, 10. Riezler, W Ne aoe ey Plates 4 and 4A. 
5 Buschor, op. cit., p. 18, Beazley 4. J. H. S., 25, 1905, Plate II, 
6 Fairbanks, op. ee I, pp. 241242, Class V, 69, Fig. 52 Ries, op. cit., Plate 37. 
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looking behind her, so that her chest is in front view. The triangular pedimental stele 
with three palmette akroteria stands on three steps and is hung with two garlands. 
The drawing is in yellow outline; the folds are indicated 
by fine, close lines for the chiton and a few, widely spaced 


for the himation. 
- 4 In all its characteristics this vase fits exactly into 
‘é Fairbanks’ Class VI, 2, the vases of which Buschor! 
attributes to the Tymbos Painter (whose activity is dated 
in the forties of the fifth century), who forms the transition 
between glaze and matt painted outline, between the 
strong and the classical style. The small size, the red 
neck and shoulder with two rows of vertical bars in 
black, the hard white slip with a simple meander above 
the scene, the single figure in thin yellow glaze, the hasty 
but sure workmanship, the purple lines on the black 
below the scene, as well as the subject itself,—the broad, 
pedimental-topped stele on three steps, and the woman 
in Ionic chiton and himation with hair in a_ sakkos, 
advancing to the right with head turned back—are typical 
of the large group of vases by the Tymbos Master. 
Athens, National Museum 1781 (Fairbanks VII, 2, 24) 
is a vase of the same type, showing a woman in the 
same pose but without sakkos, moving away from a 
triangular-topped stele. Athens 1783 (Fairbanks VII, 
2, la) is of the same type with a woman without 
sakkos. Athens 1873 (Collignon-Couve Plate XXXVIL, 
1052; Fairbanks’ VU, 1, 7) adds a meander below the 
scene also; but otherwise the scene is of exactly the 
same type. That it is a regular Red Figured genre type 
taken over and adopted to funeral scenes is proved by 
a Red Figured lekythos in Athens (1751, Collignon- 
Couve 1442) where almost exactly the same figure in the 
same pose and dress moves toward a wool basket with 
her head turned back, and has a strand of white yarn 


stretched in her hands. In 1873 the yarn is supplanted 
Pie. 24 by a garland, but otherwise the figure is the same. 
MP 93° Matt-Painted White-Ground Lekythos (Fig. 25), 


Height to bottom of neck O-176 m.; greatest diameter 0-068 m.; lip, neck and handle 
broken and restored; red Attie clay. 


' Busehor, op. cit., p. 18. 
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The shoulder and body are covered with a chalky white slip, the bottom of the body 
and the top of the foot with black glaze. On the shoulder are three palmettes in matt 
color, the leaves alternately red and black and the encircling spiral black. At the top 
of the scene between two bands of light brown glaze is a row of black matt eggs without 
darts. The scene represents two figures at a tumulus. At the left a woman in full profile 
is seated on a chair, dressed in a chiton and himation, her left hand in her lap, her right 
outstretched, her head bent down and regarding her right hand. Above her head hangs 
ared garland. At the right of the tumulus a woman approaches with right arm out- 
stretched toward the tomb and carrying on her left arm a flat basket from which hang 
three vermillion red garlands. Her head and right leg are in profile, the rest of her 
body in front view. 

The drawing is in pink matt outline, extremely fine and delicate. The himation of 
the seated figure is solid, dark red, well preserved; but only traces exist of the red 
himation of the standing figure and of red garlands on the tomb. There are faint indications 
of matt gray between the pink outline of the curls of the standing figure. 

The white chalky slip, the pink matt outline, the greenish black and red palmettes, 
the fine, delicate lines, the free use of dark red, the figure either in full profile or en 
face, not three-quarter, the tumulus type stele, and the woman with the kanistron or flat 
basket are typical characteristics of Fairbanks’ Class X.' He puts* the class in the 
third quarter of the fifth century n.c., contemporary with the latest of the finest glaze- 
outline vases; and these glaze-outline vases Buschor extends into the thirties. Buschor 
dates about 440 3n.c.° his Hermes Master, most of whose vases are of Class VI, 2, the 
combined glaze and matt style with the scene in matt. The same master, however, 
produced some of Class X. At the beginning of the list attributed by the same scholar 
to the Triglyph Master, dated 480-420 n.c.,4 Class X vases stand. The Quadrat Master’s 
list begins with Class VI, 2, goes on into Class X, and finally to Class XI marked by 
freer drawing and more use of color. His work is dated in the 430s.6 Our vase cannot 
be assigned to any of Buschor’s masters, but from its technical characteristics and style 
of drawing should probably be dated, following the chronology above, in the late thirties. 


MP 113 Red Figured Chous (Fig. 26). 


Height 0°085m. to break; greatest diameter 0-08 m.; neck and handle broken and 
missing; red Attie clay. 


A round squat body on a broad low base swells into a thick neck which if complete 
would probably terminate in a trefoil lip. The whole is covered with black elaze except 


Fairbanks, op. cit., II, pp. 43—76. 


> Papel oh. TA6y 
® Buschor, op. cit., p. 23. 
* Ibid., p. 20. 
® Ibid., p. 19. 
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the scene and its border: a narrow line reserved on each side and a rough row of black 
eges (with a dot serving as the dart) at top and bottom. The scene in Red Figured 
technique represents a chubby nude child in full profile running with left foot up, body 
bent over, hands outstretched to the right toward a duck standing before him. At the 


Fig. 26 


left leaning against the border line is the long-handled roller toy, characteristic of this 
class of vases with children. Beazley! considers it a go-cart used by children to learn 
to walk. 

According to Bulle? and Pfuhl,® the group of small oinochoi with representations of 
children playing were made for children’s use at the Choes Festival, the great drinking 
bout on the second day of the Anthesterion, whence the name chous. Beazley! mentions 
them as presents for children at the Anthesterion. Robinson‘? suggests that they were 
used in some child’s game, but concludes that they were more likely carried by children 
+n the Anthesterion. Deubner® shows that it was on the day of the Choes Festival that 
children three or four years of age were presented to the podreges, and connects these 
oinochoai with that ceremony. 


1 Beazley, Ashmolean Museum C.V. A., p. 39. 

2 Bulle, Der schiéne Mensch, p. 412. 

3 Pfuhl, Malerei und Zeichnung der Griechen, Ii, p. ill. 

4 Robinson, op. cit., p. 179. 

5 Deubner, Dionysos und die Anthesterien, Jhb., 1927, pp. 190 and 191. 
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Bulle and Pfuhl agree on dating the group in the second half of the fifth century B.c. 5 
but Rayet and Collignon! put them in the fourth century because of the subjects, style 
of ornament and character of the glaze. Beazley? dates the examples in Oxford 440-420n.c. 
The style of work and the quality of the glaze do not seem incompatible with larger 
vases of the latter part of the fifth century, and the use of children need not force us 
to assume a fourth century date. That the vases were made for children seems entirely 
probable; but that they were intended exclusively for a special festival is not so sure. 

Cf. Athens, National Museum, 13261, child with toy and a duck in his hand; (toy 

also occurs on 1223, 1226, 1563, 1611, and 1742); 2209, child with duck; 


Bonn, Jhb., 1891, Anzeiger, p. 18, ¢, child with duck. 


MP 109 Miniature Panathenaic Amphora (Fig. 27). 


Height 0-08 m.; greatest diameter 0-04 m.; red Attic clay; one handle restored. 

The shape is that of a Panathenaiec amphora, but miniature in size. The inside and 
outside of the lip, the outside of the handles, and a square on each side of the neck 
are painted in black glaze. A white floral ornament is added on the black neck metopes. 
The body is divided in half by two vertical black bands. On one side, Athena is represented 
as facing left, with helmet and shield, on the other a nude athlete with headband floating 
behind, carrying a long staff with a hook at the end. The figures are in black silhouette ; 
white is used for Athena’s face and feet, details of her garment and shield, and the 
athlete’s headband. 

There are a large number of these miniature amphorai in existence, all exactly the 
same except for a variant in the athlete. Walters suggests that they were toys for 
children, and concludes that they “ must be quite late, perhaps of the fourth century nec. 
to judge by the free and careless execution.”*® Pfuhl+ dates them in the first half of the 
fourth century because of the careless hasty character of the drawing and the lack of 
all archaism, but grants that they may go back to the end of the fifth century. 

Cf. Athens, National Museum, 12288, 12397: 

Paris, Louvre, C. V. A. Vol. 5, III Hg, Plate 5, Nos. 2,4, 6,7; Plate 6, Nos. 8, 9, 10, 12; 
London, British Museum, C.V. A., II. Hf, Plate 5, Nos. 2. 5: 
Cassel Museum, Jhb., 1898, Anzeiger, p. 192, Fig. 11; 


Jks 


Munich, Jhb., 1916, Anzeiger, p. 67, Fig. 27. 


MP 125 Stamped Miniature Amphora (Fig. 28). 


Height 0-06 m. with neek, handles, and foot missing; greatest diameter 0-04 m.; missing 
parts restored; red clay. 


* Rayet and Collignon, Histoire de la Ceramique Grecque, yp. 260. 

* Beazley, Ashmolean Museum C. V.A,, p. 35, 

* Walters, On Some Black Figured Vases, J. HW. 8., 18, 1898, p. 300. 
* Pfubl, op. cit., I, p. 333. 
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A miniature pointed amphora is covered entirely with a brilliantly lustrous black glaze. 
The decoration is entirely stamped; there are no reserved places or added color. on the 
AE around the neck is a row of eggs without darts; the body has a row of palmettes 
jomed by half circles at the bottoms, with a tiny spiral between each two palmettes; and 
below a row of unconnected double-meander squares, the palmette motif is repeated inverted. 

According to Courby! the small aryballesque lekythoi, as he calls them, with wide 
swelling body diminishing to a point, do not appear in the stamped style until the end 
of the fifth century and the beginning of the fourth. The eggs without darts, palmettes 


Pig. 27 Pig. 28 


isolated or joined, and meander are among the favorite motifs of the style. The fifth 
century vases were made in Athens, but toward the middle of the fourth century the 
stamped ware industry was transferred to Alexandria, Pergamon and Priene. Our vase 
is of Attic clay, and therefore is presumably of Athenian workmanship from some- 
time in the late fifth or early fourth century, B.c. Miss Lamb’ dates the Attic “ pointed 
amphoriscus ” in Cambridge with the same shape, size and decoration as ours, in the 
late fifth century, and Beazley® puts the similar examples in Oxford at the same time. 

Gf. Athens, National Museum, 11733 with the same shape, size and decoration; 

3088, 3089 and 10455 with the same shape and similar decoration. 


1 Courby, Les Vases Grecques a Reliefs, p. th 
* Cambridge, Fitzwilliam Museum, G 223, Ci Vy, Aw p. 41, Plate ALI 39. 
oxford, 1916 45, CV. A. p. 31, Plate XL, 10. 
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MP 126 Oinochoe with Applied Mask (Fig. 29). 


Height 0-185 m. restored; greatest diameter 
0-088 m. restored; lower half of front and whole 
of bottom restored in pink plaster. 

The vase is of buff Corinthian clay unpainted. 
The tall thin neck spreads out with a graceful 
curve into the round body, and a high handle 
springs from the trefoil lip with a narrow rim. 
The handle is deeply incised with herringbone, 
and at the bottom where it attaches to the 
body of the vase is an applied satyr’s head. 
This is moulded with typical long shaggy hair, 
moustache and beard, heavy wrinkled brow, 
broad flat nose, and large mouth with thick 
lips. There is at present no indication whether 
or not the vase was originally covered with 
a black slip. It seems, however, reasonable 
to assume that it was; for the shape and the 
mask are definitely reminiscent of metal vases, 
and imitations of metal ware were always 
covered with a glossy black in order to heighten 
the illusion. If the clay were Attic, we could 
assume that some trace would be left of any 
original glazed covering; for rarely does an Attic 
elaze disappear entirely. But with Corinthian 
ware it is another question, since the Corinthian 
black paint flakes off easily and it is not at 
all uncommon to find a Corinthian vase from 
which all the paint has vanished. 

Courby places the earliest of the large class 
of clay vases in imitation of metallic ones in 


_ 7 — the sixth century s.c. Their manufacture and 

ae popularity declined appreciably in the fifth 

Fig. 29 century, in the presence of the great painted 

vases, but arose again with inereased vigor 

at the beginning of the fourth century.! The class is a tremendously large one embracing 
many different shapes and types of decoration, and the manufacture was dispersed over 
a long period and many places in Greece and the East. Masks in relief applied to the 


* Courby, op. cit., Chap. XIV. 
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attachments of handles are typical of metallic technique and are therefore natural motifs 
on imitation metallic vases of all periods. They occur frequently on fourth century 
vases! as well as on Hellenistic ware.? The 
long-haired and long-bearded Seilenos mask 
is especially typical of Pergamene ware,’ the 
influence of which was widespread;* but the 
motif was not original with the Pergamenes 
and had already been in common use in the 
fourth century. 
Cf. Courby, Fig.30, Oinochoe in the Louvre of 
the same shape though with different 
decoration. 


MP 76 Cup with Plaited Handles (Fig. 30). 


Height 0-085 m.; diameter of rim 0-069 m.; 
with handles 0°125 m.; buff Corinthian clay. 
A deep thin-walled oval-bodied cup stands 
on a low stem on a narrow two-stepped base. 
The two vertical handles are made of two 


rolled strips of clay which have been doubled 
and twined in each other at the top, where 
they join the cup, in the form of a knot. The 
whole was originally covered with greenish 
black paint (of which very little now remains) 
except for the stem and the top of the foot, 


which were painted red. The only decoration 
is two incised bands around the body just below 
the top. The thin walls, the knotted handles, and the incised bands all point to metal 
technique, so that this is probably an imitation of a metal vase. The solid color employed 
originally on the interior also, would bear out this assumption. No definite date can 
be assigned; but a period earlier than the fourth century is not probable. 


1 Thid., pp. 182, 185, 203. 
2 Toid., p. 341. 
3 Thid., p. 462. 
4 Tbid., p. 022. 
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THE PNYX IN ATHENS 
A STUDY BASED ON EXCAVATIONS CONDUCTED BY THE GREEK ARCHAEOLOGICAL SERVICE 
DIRECTED AND DESCRIBED BY 


K. KourouniorESs AND Homer A. "THOMPSON 


INTRODUCTION: HISTORY OF THE EXCAVATION? 


The problems of the Pnyx have been attacked with the spade on at least five previous 
occasions. The site had been identified with assurance as that of the ancient assembly 
place by Chandler in 1765.2. We are told that George, Earl of Aberdeen, K.G., in 1803 
cleared away earth from around the bema and from in front of the great scarp and in 
doing so came upon twelve marble tablets bearing dedications to Zeus Hypsistos, which 
had evidently fallen from the niches in the face of the scarp to the east of the bema.® 
In 1862 Ernst Curtius investigated the site in the belief that the so-called Pnyx was 
a sanctuary of Zeus Hypsistos.t In his report he stated that he exposed the great 


1 The plans and architectural drawings have been prepared by Mr. J, Travlos, a recent graduate of 
the Polytechneion in Athens, to whom we are greatly indebted for painstaking service on our behalf in 
the midst of many other preoccupations. The photographs are the work of A. Petritsis of the staff of the 
National Museum and of Hermann Wagner, Photographer of the German Archaeological Institute in Athens. 
The text has been written by Mr. Thompson but every point has been discussed together and the authors 
assume joint responsibility for the views expressed. Among published works we must acknowledge our 
especial indebtedness to the earlier study of the Pnyx by John M, Crow and Joseph Thacher Clarke whose 
names will constantly appear in the following pages; and to Professor Walter Judeich’s Topographie von 
Athen. We regret that the second edition of that excellent work (1931) might not have included the results 
of this study. We are grateful too for the suggestions and criticisms of the many scholars who visited 
us while the excavation was in progress. The authors desire to express their appreciation of the generosity 
of the American School of Classical Studies at Athens in assuming the burden of publication and of 
Professor Rhys Carpenter, the General Editor of this Annual, in guiding the article through the press and in 
reading the proofs. Mr. Thompson acknowledges his particular obligation to the Committee for the Exeavation 
of the Ancient Agora for the freedom which they have allowed him while holding a Fellowship under them 
and likewise to Miss Luey Talcott who relieved him of his proper duties for some time while this study 
was under way. Miss Ann Hoskins rendered inyaluable assistance in preparing the manuseript. 

It is hoped that the pottery and other small objects found in the excavation may be published shortly 
in a separate article. 

* Travels in Asia Minor and Greece, London, 1817, Il, pp. 76-78. 

* Cf. Dodwell, Tour through Greece, London, 1819, 1, pp. 4014. 

‘The report of the excavation is given in Attische Studien, 1, Gittingen, 1862, pp. 23-28; plan and 
section in pl. I. Cf. also the sketches in Sieben Karten zur Topographie von Athen, Gotha, 1868, 5, 1 and 2 
and the Beilage to p. 10 of the accompanying volume of text; and in Curtius and Kaupert, Atlas von Athen, 
Berlin, 1878, Blatt V. 
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retainmg wall throughout its length. The scarp on either side of the “bema” was 


cleared to the bottom, as were also the side scarps which run out from the eastern and 


western extremities of the main scarp. He laid bare the rough island of rock in the 


southeast corner of the assembly place and saw in it, not a mass of stone left by the 
quarry men, but a raised platform, originally completed in masonry, from which the 
high officers of the state might observe the sacrifices being made about the altar, 
i.e. the so-called “bema.” The clearing of the bed-rock around the huge blocks which 
stand on the upper terrace above the western part of the scarp failed to reveal any 
continuation of what appeared to be a surviving fragment of a cyclopean wall. Next, 
Curtius opened a trench over four feet wide from the “bema” northward on the axis 
of the structure represented by the then visible remains. At a distance of 36m. from 
the edge of the “bema” he came upon some medieval walls which were removed, 
revealing three steps partly cut in the rock, partly built of stone slabs. He believed 


that he had found both ends of this working; and on the plan which accompanies his 


report it appears to have a length of between two and three metres. According to 
Curtius this was not a stairway, but the approach to an altar hewn from the rock 
above the southern edge of the steps, which had been cut away in later times to 
make room for the structure represented by the above-mentioned late walls. On account 
of the great rocks lying in the filling, Curtius found it impracticable to continue his 
investigation of the terrain below, i.e. north of, the newly discovered steps. In digging 
the trench he found fragments of two marble plaques which doubtless came from the 
sanctuary of Zeus above. Next he cleared out the peculiar opening in the northern 
face of the great retaining wall in the expectation that it might prove to be the mouth 
of a drainage canal; but no trace of such was found. In clearing along the foot of the 
same wall he came upon a flight of rock-hewn steps which disappeared beneath it. 
Finally, he investigated the possible approaches to the area, was unsuccessful in finding 
any leading up to the interval between the northern ends of the side scarps and the 
southern extremities of the great terrace wall, where he supposed that entrances to 
the semicircular enclosure might have existed, but did trace a broad, rock-hewn way 
leading along the crest of the ridge from the northwest toward the upper terrace. 
These discoveries were undeniably valuable. But subsequent investigation has shown 
that many of the conclusions which Curtius drew from his excavation were singularly 
infelicitous, notably in regard to the mass of rock in the southeast corner of the semi- 
circular area, the inner rock-cut steps and the remains of the great wall on the upper 
terrace. This was due in part to his preconceived notions regarding the identity of the 
whole establishment, in part also to a too superficial examination of the newly exposed 
areas. Moreover, serious errors in the plan and section which accompany his report 
militated against their usefulness in further investigation.t Curtius himself admitted that 
additional excavation was required, but nevertheless regarded his discoveries as conclusive 


1 Of. A.J. A. (First Series) 6, 1890, pp. 130 ff; see below, p. 98. 
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proof for the correctness of the identification of the site as that of a religious rather 
than a political gathering place. 

The continued unsatisfactory state of the problem in 1882-83 led an American 
scholar, John M. Crow, to a systematic reconsideration of the ancient literary evidence 
bearing on the question; and this he supplemented by a personal investigation of the 
site. He reopened Curtius’ trench on the axis, exposing once more the three rock-hewn 
steps but only as much of them as Curtius had discovered. Small pits were sunk at 
various points in the semicircular area to permit of measuring the levels of the rock 
surface. Along with his article he published a plan and cross-section of the Pnyx prepared 
by J. T. Clarke, who also added numerous notes. These drawings are much the most 
satisfactory available up to the present time. In conclusion Crow stated, “ while we 
cannot say with absolute certainty that the so-called Pnyx is the real Pnyx, the evidence 
taken collectively is strongly in favor of this conclusion.” 

In 1910, on the suggestion of Professor Drerup of Munich, the Greek Archaeological 
Service undertook the further investigation of the site to determine if possible the date 
of the great outer retaining wall. During the season of 1910 the excavation was directed 
by Mr. Tsountas in collaboration first with Mr. Rhomaios, later with Dr. K. Kourouniotes. 
It was continued the following year under the direction of Dr. Kourouniotes and 
Mr. D. Antoniades.? In the course of digging through the filling behind the great 
terrace wall in search of dateable objects, an inner terrace wall was discovered following 
a semicircular course roughly parallel to that of the great wall. It was immediately 
apparent that there were at least two periods in the history of the place. The excavators 
concluded that in the first period the floor had sloped gently down from the great 
“bema” to the top of the inner terrace wall, whereas by the building of the great outer 
wall the slope was reversed so that the floor rose from the bema on all sides like that 
of a theatre. From the objects found in the filling behind the outer terrace wall it was 
inferred that this structure could not be earlier than the second century p.c. Not enough 
material was gathered from the filling behind the inner wall to fix the date of the earlier 
period. Further clearing was done along the western part of the southern searp, and 
the existence of an actual wall on the upper terrace above the scarp was proven by 
the discovery of beddings worked in the rock. Because of the late date of the outer 
wall and the small area of the earlier enclosure the excavators expressed grave doubts as 
to the correctness of the identification of the site as that of the ancient assembly place. 

In 1916 a further attempt was made by Dr. Kourouniotes, excavating for the Greek 
Archaeological Service, to fix the chronology of the great terrace wall and the identifi- 
sation of the site.® The rock of the hillside was cleared to the north of the terrace 


* Papers of the American School of Classical Studies at Athens, Boston, IV, 1885-1886, pp. 205-260. 

* See Houxtink ris év Adjveas 'Aoyesohoy xis ‘Evoegecas, 1910, pp. 97-98, 127-136; 1911, pp. 51-58, 106-109. 
Cf. the notices by Karo, Archdologischer Anzeiger, 26, 1911, p. 120; 27, 1912, pp. 237 ff. 

° Cf. Moaxtixd, 1916, pp. 46-47. 
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wall, revealing once more the rock-cut steps discovered by Curtius. The objects found 
in the earth below, which was regarded as an artificial filling probably contemporary 
with that supported by the great wall, were found to date not later than the fourth 
century pc. and it was conjectured that the wall was built in that century. 

The present excavators have taken for granted that the site in question is correctly 
identified as that of the Pnyx, the meeting place of the Athenian political assembly. 
This identification seemed certain from the balance in its favor resulting from the careful 
weighing of the ancient literary evidence by Clarke and Crow, whose results have been 
favorably reviewed by Judeich in both editions of his Topographie von Athen (1905 and 
1931). The evidence from this source was strongly confirmed by the discovery on the 
hilltop of a boundary stone inseribed “Ooog IIvzvdg (cf. below, p. 108). The unprejudiced 
mind would be further convinced by the impossibility of finding another site of which 
the location would conform at all to the topographical notices of ancient writers and 
which might at the same time have served the purposes of a large political assembly 
meeting regularly and frequently. If the conclusions set forth below are accepted, there 
should no longer be any difficulty standing in the way of this identification. 

But apart from the identification of the site, the time seemed ripe for clearing up 
some of the problems which still hung about one of the major monuments of ancient 
Athens. Consequently, the object of the present excavation was to determine if possible 
the number of periods in the history of the Pnyx, to ascertain the form of the assembly 
place in each and to fix their respective dates.’ 

The excavation was conducted under the auspices of the Greek Archaeological Service 
and under the joint direction of the undersigned. The field work proceeded continuously 
from December 8, 1930, until June 13, 1931, with a force of workmen averaging twelve 
and never exceeding twenty in number. 

Although the necessary evidence might have been secured more simply and quickly 
by the removal of all the earth from behind the great retaining wall, this plan was 
rejected in favor of the system of cutting trenches through the area. The earth and 
stones comprising the fillings of the various periods are as much an integral part of the 
structure of the respective auditoria as the stone walls themselves and consequently 
should be left where found. Nor could the remains of any one period be favored to 
the detriment of those of another. 

Three trenches, A, C and D, each two metres wide, were cut on as many radii of 
the semicircle on an are of which the great terrace wall lies (Plate ID. In Trench A the 
filling associated with that wall, i.e. the filling of the Third (last) Period, was entirely 
removed from above that belonging to the inner, curved retaining wall, i.e. to the 


* For the early literature on the subject readers are referred to the article by Clarke and Crow cited 
above and for the status of opinion prior to the present exeavation to Judeich, Topographie von Athen’, 
as ‘ ‘ » 1s . . . . . Ga, 
IY31, pp. 890-396. Since the recent discoveries have antiquated most of the previous views, only scanty 
reference will be made to them below. 
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Second Period; and the latter was left undisturbed save for certain pits dug in search 
of sherds and in the clearing of the terrace wall of the First Period (Plate II b; 
Figs. 17, 30). The bedding of the inner, curved retaining wall of the Second Period was 
exposed; and in order to facilitate the examination of it, the trench was opened to a 
width of 11 metres at this point. Between the line of the bedding and the great 
outer terrace wall the filling consisted largely of enormous blocks of stone thrown in 
at random, so that it seemed impracticable to dig deeper than 2°5 metres below the top 
of the outer wall. In Trench C, which lay outside the area occupied by the First and 
Second periods, the filling of the last period was entirely removed, exposing the bed- 
rock throughout the length of the trench up to the outer terrace wall (Fig. 31). Trench D 
cut across the line of the retaining walls of both early periods (Fig. 9). Here again 
the filling of the Second Period was unmolested save for two pits dug in search of 
dateable objects. The filling of the final period was entirely removed, revealing the 
bed-rock between the lines of the two curved retaining walls. 

The axis of the final period, already exposed by both Curtius and Crow, was once 
more opened up by a trench (B), 1°5 m. wide, lying for the most part to the east of the 
old cutting, so that the undisturbed stratification might be studied in its eastern wall. 
In due course the rock-cut steps reported by the earlier investigators were discovered; 
but it was observed that the cuttings continued both to east and west beyond the walls 
of the trench, so that the two or three metres recorded by the earlier plans have now 
developed into a system of cuttings extending some 60 metres across the shoulder of 
the hill and providing certain evidence of an early and hitherto unsuspected (first) 
period in the history of the assembly place. Toward the east these cuttings were 
cleared to their end. Westward of Trench B they were exposed for a distance of 5m. 
They came to light in the bottoms of Trenches A and D; and beyond the latter they 
were opened up to their western limit. Trench B was continued beyond these cuttings 
toward the north; but its direction was slightly altered so as to be perpendicular to the 
line of the cuttings. In this continuation of Trench B the fillings of both the Second 
and Third Periods were removed for a distance of 5 m.; but thereafter that of the 
Second Period was left undisturbed. The bedding of the retaining wall of the Second 
Period and two blocks lying im situ were exposed. The trench was continued only 
1:20 m. beyond this point. The continuation of Trench B also cut across the peculiar 
mass of blocks indicated on the plan (Plate H, ef. below, pp. 178 f.) and apparently unknown 
hitherto. It was completely cleared. 

The bedding for the inner, curved retaining wall was cleared to its eastern end 
beyond the point to which it had been explored in the excavation of 1911-12. Beyond 
Trench D to the west it was followed to its other end. Some further clearing was done 
around the section of this wall exposed in 1911-12 and left open since then. 

In the southern part of the area a number of shallow trenches were opened in order 
to examine the rock surface and to fix its contours. ‘These in all cases were cut to 


bed-rock. 
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On the upper terrace the bedding for the great wall above the western part Pe ais 
scarp was cleared to its eastern end behind the bema and westward to a point oy m. 
beyond the western end of the scarp, although here the end of the wall was not found. 

The outer face of the great curved terrace wall was cleared to bed-rock throughout 
its length. Below this wall to the north a little shallow clearing revealed traces of the 
main entrance of the final period and the remains of two water channels.! 


THE FIRST PERIOD: ITS REMAINS AND RESTORATION 


Its topographical position must have assured to the Pnyx a prominent place in the 
early city. The three hills, of the Nymphs, of the Pnyx and of the Muses, known 
collectively as the range of the Pnyx, formed the western boundary of the settlement; 
and the central hill, marked by the artificial assembly place of later times, sloped gently 
up from the early Agora and the very heart of the ancient town (Figs. 1 and 2). We 
may suppose that in the earliest days, when the citizens had begun the practice of 
gathering together for the formal discussion of civie and political questions, they would 
gladly seek a quieter and roomier meeting spot than that afforded by the crowded 
noisy market place. There was no more inviting slope than that of the central Pnyx 
Hill. The earliest assemblies were doubtless satisfied with the scantiest accommodation: 
the earth covered hill slope, a speaker’s platform at its foot built of timber or rough 
stones, a few wooden benches for the dignitaries. 

But as the city grew and its political assemblies increased in the frequency of their 
meetings and in dignity, they would feel the need of some more substantial and con- 
venient arrangement. Of this earliest period for which any literary or archaeological 
evidence survives, we are fortunate in being able to trace the principal features on the 
hill side. Fig. 2 affords a clear idea of the configuration of the northern face of the hill. 
If one can think away the great semicircular retaining wall and the mass of earth behind it 
there is left a gently sloping, slightly hollow area on the side of the hill. Reason would 
demand that the earliest gatherings should have availed themselves of the natural slope 
and assembled with the audience above, facing north, the speaker below, facing south.2 


* While clearing the remains of a terrace wall on the shoulder of the ridge a few metres to the south- 
east of the southeastern corner of the great scarp we came upon numerous miniature cups and terracotta 
figurines which suggest the existence of a sanctu: ry in the neighborhood. No certain clue as to the identity 
of the deity has yet come to light and further investigation is required. 
* The hill slope oceupied by the assembly place of all periods actually faces almost due northeast. 
The reader is warned that in the following pages this direction is sometimes loosely described as “ north.” 
Nor are the plans oriented with the north to the top, but present the site as one n: uturally sees it in 
approaching from the city. It is hoped that the indication of the geographical north on the plans will 
obviate any confusion. 
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The remains prove conclusively that such was the arrangement in the First Period. 
The early investigators observed but did not satisfactorily explain the fact that, in the 
southern part of the semicircular area which is bounded on the north by the great 
retaining wall, the rock surface is artificially dressed. The numerous trenches opened 
in this area in the course of the present excavation have enabled us to fix closely the 
extent of the dressing. Two sets of working must be distinguished. Of these one is 
level and lies immediately in front of the great southern scarp. This is late and dates 
from the time when the shoulder of the hill was quarried away to produce that scarp. 
The earlier dressing lies to the north of the later; in the middle they meet, at the sides 
they are separated by areas of rough and undressed rock surface. In the plan of the 
excavation, Plate Il, the early dressing is indicated by dotting in the bottom of the 
trenches. It will be seen that the southern limit of this worked surface forms the are 
of a very large circle opening toward the north, the mid-point of the are falling approx- 
imately in front of the great surviving bema. From this back-line the dressed surface 
slopes gently down toward the north and from the sides in toward the middle. A north- 
south section through its central part is given in Plate IIb. The surface is by no 
means perfectly smooth. The quarry marks are very evident: heavy striations left by 
the chisel and lines of wedge holes indicate where considerable masses of stone had 
been removed, while elsewhere slight depressions filled with virgin soil represent the 
bottoms of natural cavities in the original hill side. The surface shows the effects of 
much wear and weathering despite the fact that it has been covered with earth for at 
least the last 2000 years, a circumstance which proves that it must have been exposed 
for a considerable time in its earlier history. Toward the north the dressed area 
terminates in an irregular line, attaining a maximum north-south breadth of about 50m. 
near its middle. 

We are compelled to assign the dressing to the earliest period because, as we shall 
see, this area was buried under earth in the subsequent periods; so that, if we were to 
associate it with either of them, the considerable effort involved in the cutting would be 
unjustified. The smoothed area has the form of the upper or back part of a broad but 
shallow cavea. That it was intended as such is proven by the remains farther down 
the hill slope. 

These consist of an irregular line of dressed rock surface extending across the face 
of the hill, approximately parallel to the general line of the southern searp and some- 
what below the mid-point between the great surviving bema and the colossal outer 
retaining wall (Plate II)! The cuttings are most characteristie where revealed by 
Trenches A and B (Fig. 3). Here they present the appearance of a rude stairway cut 
in the sloping rock, three or four steps high. Elsewhere there are one or two steps or 


Curtius reported the discovery of these cuttings at a distance of 36m. from the northern edge of the 
“wy % . . . . . ; = 
great surviving bema and so they appear on his plan. Cf. Attische Studien I, p. 27 and pl. J. On the plan 
prepared by Clarke and Crow they appear correctly at a distance of 42m. from the same point 


northwest. A: post-classical wall 


Fic. 3. Line of retaining wall of Period I, from the 


pear on the figures the Roman numerals I, IJ and III indicate the retaining walls, or their beddings, of the 


Wherever numbers ap 
the Arabic numerals 1, 2 and 3 refer to the earth fillings of the corresponding periods 


First, Second and Third Periods respectively ; 
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only a level dressed surface, the amount of working varying with the irregularities of 
the hill side. In the central part the workings in general have a uniform direction; 
but toward the east the line is broken by a couple of slight jogs, and finally the last 
{1m. at this end are bent sharply southward at,an angle of about 120° to the general 
line. At the western extremity the final 11m. are turned southward at about the same 
angle. Slightly west of the northeast bend in the wall there is a 3m. section some- 
what wider than usual and projecting south beyond the general line of the wall. The 
purpose of this irregularity is not apparent. On the surface of the rock nearby there 


Fig. 4. Bedding for retaining wall of Period I, near its east end 


is lightly scratched a figure resembling an archaic theta, 0°25 m. in diameter, whieh may 
possibly have been cut by the architect to serve as a point in laying out the work 
(Fig. 4). Time was lacking, unfortunately, to expose that part of the workings lying 
between Trenches A and D; but there is no reason to doubt that they continue ane 
the earth here and in the same direction as the main portion farther toward the east. 
The total length of the continuous central section is approximately 56 metres. The 
great antiquity of these remains is attested by the fact that the earth fillines of the 
two later periods lay undisturbed above them (Plates III] b, IV a). 

Curtius, having cleared only some two or three metres of their length, supposed that 
the steps had formed the approach to an altar which was demolished in later times. 
But there is no trace of such a structure in the vicinity and in any case the great 
extent of the workings precludes such an hypothesis. Crow and Clarke presumed that 
the steps antedated the use of the site as an assembly place and had been cut simply 
is Ota the ascent of the hill side at this point. But this theory too is impossible 
In view of the length of the cuttings and because of the irregularities in the rock surface 


immediately above and below » steps. The dressed surfaces ; 
\ clow the steps. The dressed surfaces, moreover, are too fresh 
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and rough ever to have been exposed to the weather for any length of time, let alone 


to have been continuously trodden upon.’ The steps have an average width of about 


Fig. 5. Western end of retaining wall of Period I, from the northeast 


0:35 m. and height of about 0°20m, Both these dimensions are too small to permit one 
to suppose that the steps had ever served as seats. 

The only adequate explanation seems to be that the cuttings served as the bedding 
for a stone retaining wall. Of the masonry proper very little remains. <A few blocks 


1 Crow (Papers of the American School IV, pp. 226, 229) considered that these steps were much worn 
and rounded. Careful examination, however, proves that this is not the case. 
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were found in position on either side of Trench B (Fig. 3), here bedded on hard packed 
earth; a tiny fragment still lies in its rock-cut bedding near the eastern end of the 
central part; a number more are to be seen in the part at the western end which 
bends toward the south (Fig. 5). These blocks are of the coarse local limestone and show 
an average thickness of about 0°22 m. and width of about 050m. Their length is quite 
irresular, varying from 0:20m. to 0-8Om. Front, top and bottom are rough picked; the 
hack, i.e. southern, edge is unworked; the ends are very roughly jointed. At no point 
is more than a single course preserved, so that the exact character of the wall must 
remain uncertain. The stepped bedding and comparison with the retaining wall of the 
Seeond Period lying farther to the south (Fig. 8) suggest that it inclined inward, 
presenting a stair-like outer face at least in its lower parts. This is confirmed by the 
presence of a rough setting line for the outer face of the second course running 
0:10 m. to 0-15 m. inside the edge of the first (surviving) course. Such a style of con- 
struction might be paralleled, for instance, in the retaining wall of the Treasury Terrace 
at Olympia! and in the wall supporting the inner terrace of the pre-Periclean Telesterion 
at Eleusis.” 

The rock surface between the upper dressed area and the line of the retaining wall 
remains in its natural state, rough and irregular. The purpose of the wall was clearly 
to support a low terrace which would cover up these irregularities and make the area 
available as the lower, front part of the auditorium. Toward the close of the First 
Period the retaining wall gave way, permitting the terrace to wash down hill. Con- 
sequently, only a very little of the filling remains, lying in the hollows immediately south 
of the line of the wall in Trenches A and B (Plates IIIb, IVa). It consists of dark 
earth freely intermingled with broken rock of the size of a man’s fist. Potsherds are 
rare. Its surface is hard tramped, indicating that the place continued in use even after 
the retaining wall had broken down and most of the earth disappeared. This filling 
lies on top of the little virgin soil which remains in the depths of the hollows and is 
readily distinguishable from the red earth of the later filling which covers it. 

As may be gathered from the sectional drawing, Plate IVb, a retaining wall about 
2m. high at about the mid-point of the front of the auditorium would provide a level 
terrace around 7m. wide, from the south side of which would rise an earth-covered 
slope to join the dressed rock slope above. The configuration of the rock in the 
northeast corner of the auditorium makes it clear that the retaining wall sloped up 
toward its extremities so that the seating floor might be carried around with a uniform 
gradient into the wings. But since the rock of the hillside along the line of the wall 
also rises toward the sides, the wall need not have been mueh higher at the points 
where it bends southward than in the middle. At its eastern end the wall abutted 
against a steep shoulder of the natural rock, the top of whieh shows. the distinetive 


' Cf. Olympia II, p. 44; pl. XXXI, 2. 


Be, 
* Cf I. Noack, leusis, Berlin and Leipzig, 1927, pp. 28 ff. 48; pl. 14 and 21 (e), 
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dressing of the first auditorium. The top of the wall at its end here would have lain 
about 15m. below the bottom of the great surviving bema (Plate IJ). Toward the west 
the hillside does not carry around in such a favorable slope; so that it was undoubtedly 
necessary to build up a higher wall, necessitating also a greater mass of artificial filling. 

Notwithstanding the absence of positive evidence, the position of the entrance 
may be fixed with a high degree of probability. At no point along the retaining wall 
so far as it was cleared did we find traces of a stairway which might have led up 
over it from the north. Indeed, the bed rock along its northern foot is all very rough 
and irregular. Nor are there any surviving remains of an approach from the western 
side. The remoteness of that side from the centre of the town and from the natural 
paths leading up the Pnyx Hill from the city make it improbable that the chief entrance 
at any rate should have been there. The same consideration tells even more strongly 
against a location in the back, i.e. south side, of the auditorium. We are left with the 
eastern side, where the natural conformation of the hill strongly favors this point as the 
site of the principal entrance. There are distinct traces of an ancient roadway leading 
up the northeastern shoulder of the Pnyx Hill. It is significant to observe that before 
the erection of fences in recent years the popular modern pathway led up over the 
same shoulder and across the very line where we have placed the eastern side of the 
early assembly floor (Fig. 1). Here the neighboring rock surface was on a level with 
the seating floor and there was nothing to obstruct free entrance. 

The speaker’s platform would naturally be placed on the front terrace near the 
mid-point of the retaining wall. It must have rested on the earth filling and, since this 
has disappeared, it seems hopeless to recover any remains of the platform. Benches 
for the officials were probably placed on the same terrace behind or to the sides of 
the bema. 

The seating accommodation for the mass of the audience is of interest. The greater 
part of the assembly floor consisted of the roughly dressed rock surface as described 
above. There is nothing to suggest that this had ever been cut into the form of stone 
seats. But there is no more evidence that wooden benches had ever been placed upon 
it. Had they been, we should expect to find some trace of cuttings in which they might 
have been bedded; for without such it would have been distinctly difficult to arrange the 
benches on the sloping, irregular surface. In the absence of regular seating accommodation 
either of stone or wood, we can only suppose that the citizens seated themselves on the 
floor, the less hardy possibly bringing with them their own stools or cushions. We know 
that even in later theatres the stone-cut seats were sometimes so low that the spectators 
must have supplemented them with cushions,! so that a still simpler arrangement is not 
e gathering place. It is possibly to be explained 


altogether surprising in a more primitiv 
ays when the earliest assemblies must have 


in part as a tradition surviving from the d 
met on the hill slope as yet untouched by the hand of man. We shall see too that the 


1 In the Theatre of Dionysus, for instance. Cf. Dérpfeld-Reisch, Das griechische Theater, pp. 43, 46. 
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literary evidence, scanty as it is, distinctly favors the view that the citizens sat in 
immediate contact with the hill side. 

We can fix fairly closely the original area of the seating floor. It is true that the 
late quarrying in front of the great scarp cut away the top of the ancient auditorium 
along most of its back-line and so much rock was removed at that time as to make it 
difficult to recover the original configuration of the shoulder of the hill. But we have 
a means of control at a significant point, viz., immediately in front of the great surviving 
bema (Plate IV). Now the floor of the earliest auditorium extends up to within 2 m. of 
the front of this bema. But the sectional drawing shows that, had the floor continued 
upward much beyond this point, it must have abruptly changed its gradient and risen 
at a steeper angle. We hope to show that the top of the massive cube at the back of 
the bema represents the natural slope of the hill. On its surface there is no trace of 
dressing comparable to that found in the floor of the auditorium of the First Period. 
Consequently, it is highly probable that that floor originally reached not more than a metre 
or two above its present upper limit in front of the great bema. It is unlikely that it 
continued much, if any, above the corresponding level toward the sides. The resultant 
seating floor has an area of approximately 2400 sq.m. In the absence of any standard 
of comparison for the spatial requirements of an audience seated as the early assemblies 
must have been, it is impossible to fix definitely the seating capacity of such an area. 
At any rate, after due allowance is made for an open space around the bema and for 
corridors, it may well have accommodated 5000. There is no need to suppose a 
greater capacity, since according to Thucydides (viii, 72) the citizens had never gathered 
in political assembly to the number of 5000 up to the closing years of the fifth century. 
When a quorum of 6000 was required, as in the case of ostracism, proceedings took 
place in the Agora.’ It is doubtful, however, if such a number actually gathered together 
at one time. It is more probable that they were simply required to record their vote 
sometime in the course of the appointed day. 

A number of stele beddings cut in the rock surface suggest that the seating area 
was divided in some manner. One of these was found in the eastern half of the area 
alongside of a shallow quarry trench from the sides of which the rock was never 
completely removed and which must have been covered by the earth filling of the First 
Period (Plate II). The stele faced approximately northeast and southwest. Only its base 
remains, heavily leaded into the bedding. It is of Hymettian marble and measures 
0-14 0°34 m. in section. Another bedding is cut a few metres to the north of the northwest 
corner of the great surviving bema (Plate Il). The cutting measures 0:38 < 0-19 0-08 m. 
deep, but nothing of the stele remains. A third bedding is to be seen 15 m. north of 
the northern edge of the great bema. It measures 0°34 < 0:22 < 0-08 m. deep.? Given 


' Cf, Wachsmuth, Die Stadt Athen, Leipzig, 1890, I, pp. 312 ff. 
* Clarke and Crow report that they discovered several similar slots in their axial trench but on their 
plan only the third bedding noted above is indicated (Papers of the American School 1V, p: 225). 


. 220 Our 
Trench B probably missed them through being cut too far toward the east. 
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only these three fixed points it is impossible to plot any system of division, though such 
might be revealed by the discovery of other similar stele beddings. 

It is uncertain whether we have to do with a formal arrangement according to which 
the citizens were required to seat themselves. On ordinary occasions it seems probable 
that they sat where they pleased. This is especially clear from the freedom with which 
the women in the “ Ecclesiazousae ” of Aristophanes selected their station close by the 
bema before they even entered the assembly place (cf. Eccl. 86f.). So far as we know, 
a formal division of the citizen body, and that by tribes, was required only on the 
occasion of a vote which affected an individual, notably in ostracism.‘ And in the case 
of ostracism at any rate, proceedings took place not in the Pnyx but in the Agora.’ 


1 Cf. Philochorus, fr. 79 (b), F. H. G.1, p. 396; Busolt, Griechische Staatskunde I1*, p. 995. 

2 Two inscriptions, long known, have been connected with the assembly place on the Pnyx, iin MoE A 
883: [Keo]augor | [re]errds and 884: Aaxieddv | tecrrds. Schiifer (Ath. Mitt. V, 1880, p. 87) regarded these 
as boundary stones “welche auf dem Volksyersammlungsplatz der Pnyx jedem attischen Biirger seinen 
Platz anwiesen.” Wilamowitz (Aristoteles und Athen II, pp. 166f.) supposed that a ovddoyeds tod diwou 
was chosen from each trittys to control the attendance of the members of that trittys. He took his stand 
by a stone carrying the appropriate name and there the citizens of the trittys reported on their arrival. 
But W. admits a serious objection to this view as revealed by I.G. H 872 (341/40 z.c.) from which it appears 
that the three ovddoyets of the tribe Aegeis were all drawn from one trittys and that the inland, 

There is nothing in the stones themselves to hinder their association with the Pnyx of the First Period. 
In size they correspond closely enough with the beddings found. The stele which carries 884 is set in a 
base consisting of a rough block of limestone which might presumably at one time have been bedded in 
the earth terrace of the assembly place. This stone, according to its discoverer, Pittakes, was found not 
far from the bema of the Pnyx. The other stele is fragmentary and, according to the same authority, 
was found west of the Areopagus. The lettering in both cases is of the fifth century, 

But there are objections to connecting them with the Assembly. Did they belong to the same system 
we should expect them to be contemporary, whereas 884 is distinctly earlier. Moreover, had this stone 
originally stood in the assembly place of the First Period its almost perfect preservation must be regarded 
as a strange play of chance; for the earth terrace of that period had undoubtedly almost completely dis- 
appeared before the end of the fifth century, and that the stone should have survived unscathed through 
the subsequent vicissitudes of the Pnyx is well nigh incomprehensible. On the historical side too it would 
appear strange that the artificial division based on the trittys should have figured so prominently in the 
auditorium whereas in the only instance where we know of the Assembly acting according to a formal 
division the unit was the tribe. 

It is possible that these stelae marked simply the topographical bounds of their respective trittyes. In this 
connection it is significant that in both cases a city trittys is concerned, that of the Kegewets belonging to 
the tribe Acamantis; that of the Zaxuédoe to the tribe Oeneis. The place of finding of a fragment so small 
as 883 is not very significant but the point where it is said to have been discovered is probably not far 
from the boundary of the deme Kegawemds which gave its name to the trittys. The other stone is much 
heavier and it is not likely that it was carried far, especially up hill. The deme Acxrdédce, which gave its 
name to the city trittys of the tribe, lay beyond the Ceramicus on the Sacred Way to Eleusis. But of the 
other city demes belonging to the same trittys, the exact location in several cases is unknown. One of these 
may have adjoined the Pnyx Hill since it is not established that the trittys was a compact topographical unit 
like the deme. On the distribution of the city demes ef. Judeich, Jopographie?, pp. 165 ff.; especially p. 174. 

If Svoronos is justified in the elaborate seating order which he devised for the political assembly 
meeting in the Lycurgan Theatre of Dionysus we should expect to find some corresponding system in the 
Pnyx. But the evidence so far available from the latter place is too meagre on which to base further 
speculation. Cf. Svoronos, “ Tesséres en Bronze du Théatre Dionysiaque de Lycourgos” in Rivista Italiana 


di Numismatica XI, iv, 1898; Berl. Phil. Wochenschrift, 1898, 317 f. 
8 
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In the auditorium of our First Period we have recovered the general features of what 
is probably one of the earliest known gathering places in the Greek world. It may be of 
interest. to note in what respects it resembles other comparable monuments of early date. 


Fig. 6. Sketch illustrating proposed restoration of Period I 


In the first place, a hillside was chosen which shows a very gentle concavity, and the 
ae ie ‘ . z A i Rohs - 

whole seating floor is flat and open as compared with the deeper bowl or true koilon of 
the later theatre. This is true also of the Theatre of Thoricus! and still more of the 
ancient assembly place cut in the slopes of the Argive Larissa slightly to the south of 

the great theatre.2 There the auditori y i Gant | 
great theatre. sre the auditorium was set, for the st part at any r: i 
most part at any rate, not in 


1 Cf. Papers of the American Sel f ‘ I 
: y i chool IV, pp. 1 ff.; H. Bulle, Unters iechi 
: : aR : R tersuchungen an griechise | ; 
Munich, 1928, I, pp. 9-15; II, pl. I. : lanai te 
2 Cf. 2) ’ . Os wee ry r y 
me sh C. H. 34, vay p. 223. The lower part of the early auditorium was partially destroyed and 
dee ed by a small Roman odeum. Professor Vollgraff made a preliminary investigation of the site i 
OID anda eat : Ge mits ta 
1 and it is to be hoped that the excayation may soon be completed. For the accounts of travellers se 
the literature cited by Frazer, Pausanias, 1898, 111, p. 196. | * ia 
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a hollow but actually on an out-thrust shoulder of the hillside. The early builders, working 
with limited means, naturally found it simpler to provide the necessary level area at 
the foot of the auditorium by throwing up a terrace at the foot of a hillslope rather 
than by hollowing out the hillside. The early Pnyx in this respect too finds an excellent 
parallel in the Theatre of Thoricus. But one is also reminded of the great orchestral 
terrace of the sixth century Theatre of Dionysus in Athens and again of the primitive 
theatre at Icaria.1 The general outline of the Pnyxian auditorium is reminiscent of that 
of Thoricus, in its irregularity and in the great breadth from side to side compared with 
its depth from front to back. In the old assembly place at Argos one may see an 
entrance way resembling that which we have suggested for the early Pnyx. In Argos, 
an approach led up from the city over the shoulder of the Larissa and entered the 
auditorium at about the mid-point of its northern side. Access to the seating floor 
above and below this point was facilitated by stairways branching from the end of 
the roadway. 


THE FIRST PERIOD: ITS CHRONOLOGY AND HISTORY 


The best hope of securing archaeological evidence for the dating of the original structure 
lay in an examination of the little which survives of the filling associated with the earliest 
retaining wall. To this end, as much of it as remained in the bottoms of Trenches A 
and B was carefully removed and in the eastern wall of each trench a pit was sunk 
permitting the removal of more of this lowest stratum (Plate Il). The results were dis- 
appointing. In all only a few handfuls of sherds were recovered and most of these were 
very coarse and much worn. Some 6 tiny fragments of finer ware carried black glaze. 
The glaze is firm and lustrous save in one case where it is rather thin and brown. Not 
a single figured sherd was found, nor a lamp, nor a coin. 

Caution is necessary in arguing from the style of masonry employed in so simple a 
terrace wall as that represented by the surviving remains. Its construction seems identical 
with that of the wall supporting the inner terrace of the earliest period in the Sanctuary 
at Eleusis. The remains of that wall lie beneath Periclean foundations and are dated by 
Noack to around 700 s.c.2 On the other hand, an equally close parallel may be found 
for this earliest wall of the Pnyx in that of the Second Period, a few metres to the north. 
This, as we shall see, is to be dated to the close of the fifth century. 

The comparison of the general scheme of the assembly place with that of the two best 
parallels, viz., the old meeting place at Argos and the Theatre of Thoricus in its original 
form, is of little help for the chronology. At present there is no clue to the date of the 


1 Cf, Bulle, op. cit. I, pp. 4-6; H, pl. I. 
2 Of. F. Noack, Eleusis, pp. 23 ff., 48; pl. 14 and 21 (e). 
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former. The most recent investigator of the latter places its original construction, at the 
latest, in the second half of the sixth century; but the evidence is meagre.? 

There is no adequate reason for attributing the foundation to Themistocles. The connec- 
tion is suggested by the passage in the Life by Plutarch (19) where the alteration in the 
direction of the bema is mentioned at the close of the section on Themistocles’ efforts 
to establish Athens as a maritime power (cf. 
below, p. 134). But an examination of the 
language makes it clear that there was not 
necessarily any association in the author's 
mind between Themistocles and the bema in 
its original state. 

The form of the lettering on the boundary 
stone of the Pnyx is suggestive. This stone 
was discovered by Pittakes lying in a small 
pit roughly cut at the corner of the so-called 
Altar (cf. below, p. 208) on the upper terrace.? 
It is one of a familiar type of early Greek 
boundary markers: a slab of white Pentelic 
marble (Ht. 0°27 m., W. 0°20 m., Th. 0:07 m.) 
smoothly dressed on only one face which is 
inscribed hédoolg Ivxyvdg (Fig. 7). According 
to the finder the stele had been set into and 
secured by poured lead to a poros block of 
which a fragment was still attached at the 
time of discovery. This, however, has dis- 
appeared in the subsequent vicissitudes of the 
stele. Pittakes believed that the stele had 
originally stood in a bedding neatly cut in the 
Fig. 7. Boundary stone of the Pnyx rock of the hill top 10 m. south of the point 


where it was found, i.e. about 20m. south 


of the great bema; and presumably he could verify this by comparing the measurements 
of the bedding and of the fragment of the poros base which he found attached to the 
stele. It is no longer possible to check this comparison, but the cutting in the rock 
may still be seen; it appears to be quite appropriate for the purpose (Plate I). 
Consequently we are justified in accepting Pittakes’ statement. The stone marked, 
not the bounds of the actual auditorium, but the limits of the public property 
in which the auditorium lay. Now the lettering on the stele may be dated to about the 


‘Cf. Bulle, Untersuchungen an griechischen Theatern I, pp. 9-15, especially p. 10. The few black-figured 
sherds found in the excavation can afford nothing but a terminus post quem for the construction. 
a Pela id eiaened ae Boer Spee Sie jos oe aoe. 
Jf. Pittakes, “Ey. ‘dey., 1853, pp. 774 f.; W. Vischer, Aleine Schriften, Leipzig, 1878, I, pp. 81 f.; 
1.G. 1? 882. 
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middle of the fifth century.t It might be tempting to suppose that the boundary stone 
was erected at the time when the auditorium of our first period was built, in which case 
it would provide a ready clue to the date of the latter. But two considerations weigh 
against setting the date so late as the middle of the fifth century. There is no trace of 
an artificial assembly place on the site earlier than our First Period, yet historical 
circumstances seem to demand some such formal arrangement at least as early as the 
first half of the fifth century. In the second place, to date the earliest period around 
450 n.c. would give it, as we shall see, a life of barely fifty years, which does not appear 
adequate. The boundary stone, naturally, may have been set up long after the construction 
of the auditorium. 

Historical considerations would suggest a date in the neighborhood of 500 8.0. It is 
doubtful if the Assembly, even after the new constitution of Solon, had acquired sufficient 
importance or prestige to secure a permanent home apart from the Agora. The tyrants 
were not likely to have provided such for the people. But the reforms of Cleisthenes 
must have made the populace conscious of its sovereign power and the new political 
organization would encourage the citizens to drop their old social jealousies and participate 
more freely in public debates and the exercise of their new responsibilities. For their 
frequent and regular meetings some more comfortable and substantial arrangement was 
needed than was forthcoming in the Agora or the theatre of the time. The answer may 
have been the Pnyx of our first period. Its remains agree in general with what we know 
of the theatrical assembly place of that time as exemplified in the Theatre of Dionysus 
in Athens and perhaps in the early form of the Theatre at Thoricus. Such a date also 
leaves ample time for the auditorium to have become antiquated and ruinous and finally 
to be replaced by the building of the Second Period. 

Of the passages in ancient authors which may be referred to the assembly place of 
the earliest period the opening scene of Aristophanes’ “ Acharnians ” (425 B.c.) occupies 
first place. The scene is laid in the Pnyx; and as a contemporary account this must be 
regarded as an inescapable touchstone for the correctness of any proposed restoration 
of the assembly place of this time. Its significance in this regard must justify a lengthy 
quotation : 

UL 33 kara a ees avons xvolag éxxdnoiag 
Ewbivng onuog f Id§ airnt, 
ot 0 & eyook hahotor xtow xai xevw 
ro oyoutor petyovoly TO mewthtouéror. 
obd of sovidverg Hxovow, GAh’ cwetay 
ijnovtss, site 0 MOTLobyTal HG doxEts 
éhbdvteg GhAijovor mEQe meM@tvoU Evhov. 
beso xavagoéortes’ eign 0 drag 


1 Of, L.G. I? 24 (448 zc.) = Kern, Inseriptiones Graecae, Bonn, 1913, p. 14 supr.; LG, 1? 195 and 196 
(450/449-449/448 p.c.). 
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Zora mootiia@oa ovdév’ @ mdhIG, 7odLtS. 
> ‘ Pe | \ , ? > y U 

éy@) 0 EL TOWTLOTOS &l¢ Exxdnocy 
vootray xcOnuca’ xi eseldcy @ MOvos, 
orev, zéxHva, TLOQOLPGUcL, TMEQDOMCLL, 

> ~ , , Jue 
e00@, yoepw, maoarviALouc, Loytcouct, 
aoplémwv &¢ Tor eyodr, elorrvyg €or, 


ovvyay wer Cotv, tor 0° éudy djuor oor. 


. ~ By ~ , / 
ll. 37-42 viv oly areyrvGg Ixw TWEAQETLEVOOMEVOS 


Body, toxooverr, Lowogeiv tobs or togas, 
, ‘ \ / 
édy tic CAho mhiy sEeot Elonyng Ley. 
, A ‘ ’ 
GAL ov sovtcrvets yoo obtoll WEoHUPQLVOL. 
> ’ 


pee) yo we) ; 
ov% rydoevoy; toiv éxeiv’ bya heyor 


&ig viv moeoedolay mag cane worilerce. 


(Dicaeopolis speaks )— 


“Here's the fixed Assembly Day, 


And morning come, and no one in the Pnyx. 
They’re in the Agora chattering, up and down 
Scurrying to dodge the vermeil-tinctured cord. 
Why even the Prytanes are not here! They'll come 
Long after time, elbowing each other, jostling 
For the front bench, streaming down all together 
You can’t think how. But as for making Peace 
They do not care one jot. Oh, City! City! 

But I am always first of all to come, 

And here I take my seat; then, all alone, 

I pass the time complaining, yawning, stretching, 
I fidget, write, twitch hairs out, do my sums, 
Gaze fondly country-wards, longing for Peace, 
Loathing the town, sick for my village-home, 


So here Pm waiting, thoroughly prepared 

To riot, wrangle, interrupt the speakers 
Whene’er they speak of anything but Peace. 
—But here they come, our noon-day Prytanes! 
Aye, there they go! I told you how ‘twould be; 
Every one jostling for the foremost place.” ! 


> sy ty ay « ne si j . tral i . My 
Rogers’ text and translation: B. B. Rogers, The Acharnians of Aristophanes, London, 1910. 
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The passage is significant for the direction of the slope of the seating floor at this 
period. Dicaeopolis had clearly taken his seat and could look down from it into the 
Agora, i.e. the later Agora beyond the western tip of the Areopagus. He could also 
gaze across to his farm.t| Now if he had sufficient interest in public affairs to be the 
first in the assembly place, and especially if he intended, as he says, to annoy the speaker, 
he would naturally have chosen a seat close down by the speaker’s platform and the 
front of the auditorium. If we suppose for a moment that at this date the seating floor 
sloped toward the sea, as some would have it do, i.e. against the natural gradient of 
the Pnyx Hill, Dicaeopolis would find himself looking directly away from the Agora and 
farm and, if he were to turn his head, would see nothing but the rising seating floor 
above and behind him. But if our proposed restoration of the early auditorium be accepted, 
we might place him directly opposite the bema, or in fact at any point in the auditorium 
open to a private citizen, with the assurance that he would command an excellent view 
of the Agora. Thus too the Attic country-side would be spread out before his eyes and, 
if we accept his own statement that he was a citizen of the deme Cholleidae, he would 
probably be looking toward his home fields.? This passage alone might be taken as 
sufficient proof that the floor of the fifth century auditorium sloped with the slope of 
the hill.® 

These lines are valuable too for their indication of the actual seating accommodation. 
Tlo@tov &$20v can mean nothing in this connection if not a wooden bench;* and since the 
prytanes, as presiding officials, must necessarily have had their places near the front of 
the auditorium, we find justification for supposing that wooden seats were placed for the 
dignitaries on the level terrace of the assembly place. Dicaeopolis too, as a private 
citizen, sat; and that the mass of the audience was seated at this period is clear from 
passing references in the “Knights” of Aristophanes (424 s.c., Il. 396, 754, 783). But 
nowhere is there mention of wooden benches of any sort for the audience. The 
recognized place for the populace was the bare rock, as we gather from lines in the 
Sknights 


(1. 754) bray 0 éni vavenol xabijror tig méetQac; 


(1. 783) ai vaior mwéteaig ob poortiter (sc. 6 Kiéwy) oxdjods oe (1.0. voy Aijwoy) xa6ijwevor 
oUrwe. 


1 According to Starkie (The Acharnians of Aristophanes, London, 1909, ad. loc.), és Tov &yooy can mean 
only “to my farm” not “ to the country.” 

2 Of 1.406. The site of Cholleidae is uncertain. Milchoefer thinks it probable that it lay in the upper 
valley of the Cephissus, i.e. in the northern part of the central Attic plain (cf. R. H. III, 2368). 

8 Judeich, Topographie®, p. 394, persists in the belief that the early auditorium, as the later, sloped 
against the natural gradient of the hill. Consequently he is obliged to place Dicaeopolis on the very oun 
of the auditorium, at the greatest possible distance from the speaker, and make him look backwards. Karo, 
Arch. Anz., 1912, p. 237, has been vindicated in his opposite contention. 

4 Of, Aristoph., Vesp. 90; Pollux viii, 132 f. (cited below, p. 190). 
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And that they actually sat upon the ground can scarcely be doubted in view of a 
passage from the “ Wasps”: 


2 


<-> ~ ~ 4 
(Il. 31-33) &9o0fé wou megt mg@vorv Unvoy Ev tip ave 
éxzdnovake modpare ovyxabjusre, 


TANT TRAT TN AT7 yy) Qa, 
Pocxrnotog EXOvT ZL TOLPWYLE 


and (1.42 f.) éddzer dé wor Oéwoog adbvijg mAqjotov 
yomwat xabijoba. 


But it is probable that many a citizen did for himself what the Sausage-seller did 
for Demus in the Knights, i.e. provided a cushion. 

It has been supposed that the prytanes, on making their appearance, came streaming 
down the rock-cut steps beside the great bema which still survives. The anachronism 
involved will become apparent in the later discussion. If our placing of the entrance 
in the upper part of the eastern side of the auditorium be accepted, it is clear that the 
officials must have hurried from there down the sloping seating floor, in full view of 
the impatient Dicaeopolis, in order to take their places at the front. 

The reference to the “ vermeil-tinctured cord” is obscure and there seems insufficient 
evidence for a certain choice between the explanations offered by the ancient scholiast 
and by Wilamowitz. The scholiast says that on an assembly morning all exits from the 
Agora were blocked, save that leading to the Pnyx. A ruddle-daubed rope was stretched 
across the Agora and drawn gradually toward the assembly place, sweeping the citizens 
before it. Anyone flecked by the fresh ruddle paid a fine or suffered some loss. 
Wilamowitz maintained that the rope was simply placed as a barrier around the 
auditorium. Such an arrangement must have been especially necessary in the First Period 
when the limits of the assembly place were ill defined. This consideration probably 
underlay the herald’s cry at the opening of the assembly in the “ Acharnians” (1. 43f.): 


, >? \ 
maéoit éig tO mod06er, 


c dW > A 


maou, wo ey éytdg Fre vod xebceuatoe.! 
The one explanation has the weight of ancient authority, the other of reason. 
As the focal point of the entire structure, the speaker's platform naturally received 
notice. In Aristophanes’ “Peace” (421 B.c.) it is certainly referred to as Ai6og (I. G80): 
ootlg xoatet voy to} Mfov vod ’y tH Tvxi. This term should imply a block of detached 


Chin THA WAS WE Layile 
Cf. the Schol. ad. loc.; Suidas s. v. weucdtougvor ayoutov; also the Schol. to Keel. 378; Pollux viii 104; 
Photius, s. v. oyouwloy weudtmuévor; Hesych., s. v. cyoulor; Wilamowitz, Philologische Untersuchungen I, 
o ea > ve la ; Yt . . . vo . 
Berlin, 1880, p, 165, note 77; Busolt, Griechische Staatskunde 113, p. 994, note 2. It is not certain if the 
same procedure is referred to in Heel. 378 f. In any ease, the passage in the Ecelesiazousae (393 B.c.) 
must be referred to the following period. 
* Cf. Schol., ad. loc: 49m di 1H Bhwore tH ev tH Moxvé. 


‘ 
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te of sufficient size to accommodate the orator. But the same author apparently 
alludes to the platfor rhere wi ord sé Vg. 956 f ve ézt 
ptaetoum elsewhere with the word sétea (Hy. 956): Adeog ueynvag emi 
METOUG ONUNYOOMY. 

, : . 1 ie . me x ote! 

Hétec in classical Greek ordinarily connotes living rock, undetached. Thus the literary 
evidence on this point simply cancels out, and we must content ourselves with the most 
probable restoration suggested above, based on the surviving remains. A passage from 
the comic poet Eupolis does, however, indicate that the platform was of some size (Poleis, 
frag. 207 [423/2 B.c.?] apud Kock, Comicorum Atticorum Fragmenta, Leipzig, 1880, I, p. 315): 

Sveando.og 0 éozer, Hye ey héyn, 
TOIg xLVLOLOLOL TOiOLY él TOY TELylwr' 


. n Pe) ~ 
avasacs yao éut tO Biu thanret megitoéeyor. 


The Pnyx seems to have been the usual, but not the invariable meeting place of the 
Assembly in the fifth century. The assembly called by Peisander for the revision of the 
constitution in the spring of 411 B.c. gathered at Colonus Hippius outside the city (Thue. 
viii, 67, 2). Later in the same year the hoplite-citizens gathered in the theatre on Munychia 
in a meeting of protest against the rule of the Four Hundred. They agreed to hold a 
subsequent assembly in the precinct of Dionysus, i.e. in Athens, but this was forestalled 
by the report of an approaching Peloponnesian squadron (Thue. viii, 93-94). In September 
of the same year, after the revolt of Euboea, the people gathered once more in the Pnyx 
as if to their traditional seat, to effect the deposition of the Four Hundred and the re- 
establishment of the democracy (Thue. viii, 97, 1): é ci» Ilbuve xchovuéryy, obseg xal 
@Ahore eiwbecay. But in 404 z.c., immediately before the establishment of the Thirty, the 
Assembly met again in the theatre on the slopes of Munychia to consider the revelations 
made to the Council by Agoratus (Lysias xiii, 32). It may have been the desire to meet 
on the spot where the informant was taken that led the people to gather in the Piraeus 
on this occasion. But it is also probable that the old terrace wall of the Pnyx had 
given way by this time so that the auditorium was not fit for use before the reconstruc- 
tion which we have designated as the Second Period. 


THE SECOND PERIOD: ITS REMAINS AND RESTORATION 


The existing remains of the Second Period do not, unfortunately, lend themselves to 
so precise a restoration as those of the First. They belong almost exclusively to the 
retaining wall of the new auditorium. It was the principal achievement of the excavations 
conducted by the Greek Archaeological Service in 1911-12 to have discovered this inner 
wall and to have determined its course approximately. The present excavation has 
enabled us to fix its original line and extent, so far as this is possible from the surviving 


remains (Plate II). 


Mig. 8. Retaining wall and eastern stairway of Period IT, from the northwest 
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It is now clear tl retaini 
Ce le } ¥ 7 3) a aan z at at 
tee at the retaining wall of the Second Period swung across the shoulder 
ve hi a pare ic cur Bere nee. Vee ; ; 
‘i : in a parabolic curve opening toward the south and lying about midway between 
1e earlier wall and the great exposed terrace wall of the Third Period below. Its 


Fig. 9. Trench D, looking northwest 


course is approximately parallel to that of the latter; but it appears that the axes of the 
auditoria represented by these two walls did not coincide exactly, since at its eastern 
end the wall of the Second Period lies much farther inside the great outer wall than at 
its western. 

The best preserved portion, toward the eastern end, had already been revealed in 
1911-12 and the deep excavation pit lined with modern walls had become a familiar 
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feature of the site. The retaining wall proper was exposed more completely at this 


i Str 3 i isi o afd i st 
point and a little additional clearing removed any doubt that the structure rising agam 


it was a stairway (Figs. 8 and 12). As may be seen on the plan (Plate IU), only one 


Fig. 10. Western ends of retaining walls; left, of Period I; right, 
of Period II 


block remains im situ beyond this pit toward the southeast; but the dressed beddings 
permit one to follow its course further. From the plan of the excavation it is clear 
that the second retaining wall followed the line of the first in its eastern, north-south 
part and it is probable that some of the earlier wall still survived to be ineluded in 
the new structure. This section does not exactly fall in with the general curve of the 
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are of the second wall, but it occupies the most advantageous position topographically. 
The later wall likewise seems to have terminated at the same steep shoulder of rock, 
the natural stopping point chosen by the earlier builders; and no trace of dressed wall 
beddings is to be found beyond. Toward the west of the old pit we found two blocks, 


Superimposed, lying in position in the bottom of Trench B. Trench A revealed the 
dressed bedding and many of the building 


blocks scattered at random on the surface 
of the bed-rock (Fig. 15). In the bottom 
of Trench D are two superimposed blocks, 
the lower one being in situ (Figs. 9 and 32), 
Immediately to the west is a mass of loose 
blocks and still farther on are two more 
single blocks resting undisturbed on the 
bed-rock (Fig. 10). The dressed beddings 
continue some distance beyond. 

The beddings in general were very 
roughly worked. Of those now visible the 
section immediately east of the above- 
mentioned stairway appears to be the most 
carefully prepared. From the side of the 
stairway the surface of the rock slopes up 
steeply toward the east. The rock surface 
was worked down with the chisel to give 
the appearance of a set of stairs rising 
in the line of the wall with treads from 
0-60—1:10 m. wide and risers 0°10-0°30 m. 
high. On these the blocks of the wall were 
laid readily and so securely that they have 
not stirred from their places. The stepped 
bedding which led up over the steep 
shoulder of the slope farther to the east 
is much more roughly cut (Fig. 11) while to the west of Trench D the wall climbed up 
over a rising rock surface which shows not a trace of cutting (Fig. 10). Toward the 
two extremities only an occasional individual bedding was prepared by levelling off 
projections with the hammer, the hollows being filled in with earth. 

The builders of the Second Period undoubtedly availed themselves of the blocks from 
the earlier terrace wall, since very few of the latter remain in situ in spite of the fact 
that but little time could have elapsed between the demolition of the terrace of the 
First Period and the construction of that of the Second. All the blocks are of the 
same gray, local limestone. The additional material may have been quarried on the hill 
top above, resulting in the upper terrace to the south of the assembly place. We shall 


Fig. 11. Bedding for retaining wall of Period II 
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see reason to believe that this cutting occurred after 433-432 z.c., while the number and 
character of the beddings for buildings of various sorts which mark its surface make it 
probable that the terrace existed before the time of the Third Period. The height of 
the scarp which now bounds its south side suggests that a very considerable mass of 
stone was removed (Figs. 40 and 42). 

The blocks are of random length, varying from 0:40-1:35 m. Nor are they much 
more regular in their width which, with extremes of 0-40 and 0°60 m., shows an average 


Fig. 12. Plan of part of retaining wall and of surviving stairway of Period II 


of ca.0°50m. The mean height of the courses adjacent to the stairway is 0°255 m. though 
this dimension too is subject to variation, j 
The stones are so laid that the outer edge of each succeeding course falls some 
0-18 m. within the edge of the previous one; so that the wall when completed gave the 
appearance of a continuous stairway of very narrow steps. In the seetion immediately 
east of the stairway this produces an inward inclination of about 30° to the perpendicular. 
The blocks were roughly dressed with a single point on the upper and lower surfaces. 
the front edge and both ends, the unexposed rear edge being left quite rough. The ends 
were cut back in such a way that the joint at the rear might be open several centi- 
metres, but no effort was made to secure a close joint even in front. There is no trace 
of the use of clamps or dowels. The outer edges of the individual blocks show no 
regular curvature. Wall and filling behind it must have been carried up course by 
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course together, affording each other mutual support, the loose material holding up the 
edges of the inward projecting blocks, the masonry preventing the earth and small 
stones from slipping down. Such a wall, if carefully constructed and continued upward 
with the same inclination, might have been carried to a considerable height. That it 
gave way was due probably not so much to the principle of construction as to the 
slovenly manner in which it was built. 

That the inner wall and the surviving stairway are contemporary is indicated by 
the identity in the style of construction and by the fact that they are in part bonded 


Fig. 13. Retaining wall and eastern stairway of Period II, from the north 


into each other. The base of the stairway projects 3°50 m. from the bottom edge of the 
wall and measures 40m. in width. The six lower courses of the wall continue behind 
the stairs; and the ends of the sidewalls of the latter rest usually on the projecting 
ledges of the wall (Figs. 8 and 12). The stairway consists of a hollow shell of masonry 
filled in its lower part with earth and small stones. But above the sixth course of the 
wall the filling behind the wall carries through unbroken into the body 5 the stairway, 
and from this point upward great blocks of rough stone were carom in uD take up 
space in the latter. Two of these remain apparently undisturbed. The ede of the 
stairway are built up perpendicularly of blocks closely resembling those in the wall 
mae: The stairs proper are supported by these end walls and by the mass of earth 
between them. ‘They show no more careful finish and are laid in ye same manner 
as the blocks of the terrace wall, save that each succeeding course is drawn back so 
as to leave a stair tread of an average width of slightly over 028m. The average 
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height of the stairs is 0°26m. The ends of the treads are left rough and project as 
much as 0-17 m. beyond the face of the side walls. The seven lowest steps remain 
in situ. There is no trace of a railing. The upper surfaces of the treads, especially in 
their central parts, are smoothly worn, a circumstance which conclusively proves that 
the structure was a stairway and a much used entrance to the assembly place. 

The filling supported by this wall is made up largely of broken rock (Figs. 8 and 13). 
Immediately behind the wall and in many places lying on the surface of the bed-rock 
we found rough masses half the size of a man’s body. But in general the pieces are 
much smaller, approximating rather the size of a man’s fist. In places the filling consists 
of such stones alone; elsewhere they are mingled with a clean, red earth which makes 
the filling of the Second Period readily distinguishable wherever found. Potsherds and 
other artificial objects are extremely rare. 

Our conception of the form of the auditorium must depend largely on the original 
height and length of the retaining wall. The minimum height may be determined roughly 
by a simple calculation (Fig. 14). If we project upward the line of the outer face of 
the wall at its present angle at a point immediately east of the surviving stairway and 
likewise the line of the outer edges of the stair treads until they meet, it is clear that 
the wall must have been carried up to that point at least, in order to support the stairway. 
An alternative, viz., that the stairway may have ended before that point by terminating 
in a level platform lying outside the face of the wall, is rendered altogether improbable 
by the additional masonry and expense entailed; for economy seems to have been a 
leading consideration in the minds of the builders. The other alternative, viz., that the 
lines of wall and stairs may have crossed at this point and both continued upward, seems 
the probable solution and will be discussed below. At any rate, the point of intersection 
may be taken as representing the minimum height of the wall, which must accordingly 
have risen at least 6°5m. above the bed-rock immediately behind the surviving stairway. 
The builders of the Second Period having reared a wall of that height and thrown in 
an artificial fillmg behind it, it is inconceivable that they should any longer have intended 
to avail themselves of the natural slope of the hill. Moreover, we now find the north 
side of the auditorium delimited by a line having a regular and decided outward curve. 
This would be quite without parallel as the front line of a Greek auditorium. These 
two considerations compel us to suppose that the assembly place had undergone a complete 
transformation: that this curved line now represented its back, and that the artificial 
terrace was carried up to a height sufficient to turn the slope down toward a speaker’s 
platform set at the southern edge of the auditorium. 

The greatest desideratum left by the present excavation is definite evidence for the 
placing of the front line of the second auditorium. Two possibilities must be considered: 
either that it lay to the south of the front line of the great surviving bema and was 
entirely cut away in the quarrying of the Third Period, or that it fell to the north of 
the later bema and so within the auditorium of the First Period. Had the first been 
the case, the result would have been an auditorium exceptionally deep from front to 
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back and especially so in comparison with its predecessor. The seating floor, moreover, 
would have considerably exceeded in area that of the First Period whereas, as we shall 
2 : Oy oar ; : 

gather from the historical circumstances of the reconstruction, the probabilities are that 
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Fig. 14. Proposed restoration of retaining wall and stairway of Period Il: completed section through 
surviying stairs 


the second auditorium was little larger than the first, possibly even smaller. Finally, if 
aced so far south, the bema must have stood at such an elevation as to make necessary 


pl 
amount of filling for the northern side of the auditorium, and for this it is 


an enormous 
little likely that time or means were available. Thus it seems imperative to accept the 
second possibility. 

We have, accordingly, arbitrarily placed the bema of the Second Period about 10 m. 


in front of the surviving bema (of the Third Period) (Fig. 16). Thus its base would lie 
9 
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about 1m. below that of the later platform and the distance between it and the retaining 
wall would be adequate for an auditorium of reasonable depth. On our sketch it appears 
somewhat west of the great bema. This is because the axis of the Second Period, as 
fixed approximately by the are of the retaining wall, does not coincide with that of the 
Third but lies closer to the direction northeast-southwest. The platform proper was 
presumably built of masonry which, one would suppose, should have been founded in a 
shallow cutting in the bed-rock. But, to judge from the hasty workmanship apparent 
in the terrace wall of this period, it is not impossible that the structure rested simply 
on the earth filling and so has completely disappeared.’ 

We must now attempt to fix more definitely the original height of the new retaining 
wall and of the back of the auditorium. The general plan of the excavation (Plate I) 
shows that the last certain trace of rock dressing designed as the bedding for the terrace 
wall toward the west lies 1°50 m. below the base of the great surviving bema. The top 
of the wall must have lain higher than this by the thickness of at least one course of 
blocks. Toward the east the last certain trace of dressed bedding is at a level about 
1:90 m. below the bottom of the great bema. But, as already observed, the logical stopping 
place for the wall on this side was the steep shoulder of rock slightly to the south of 
this point and the final few metres of the terrace wall may perfectly well have been 
bedded only on earth. Now this shoulder lies about 1:60 m. lower than the base of the 
great bema. It is clear, then, that the last traces of the wall at both eastern and western 
extremity are practically at the same level. We may with reasonable certainty place 
the original top of the wall at about this level, i.e. slightly more than a metre below 
the bottom of the surviving bema. 

But, granted this, the difficulties of the restoration are not all solved. The top of 
the retaining wall, carried up even to that height would still lie slightly below the bottom 
of our restored second bema. Now it may be taken as axiomatic that the seating floor 
of such an auditorium sloped downward toward the speaker’s platform. ‘This is made 
certain by the invariable tradition of Greek assembly places and by the more immediate 
example of the auditorium of the First Period. Hence it is obvious that in determining 
the additional height to be gained above the top of the retaining wall we must add to the 
deficiency already calculated the difference in height between the base of the speaker’s 
platform and the surface of the rising seating floor measured at its outer edge. In order 
to be of any value this difference must have been at least 2m. Consequently, at the 
outer edge of the auditorium we must gain a minimum additional height above the top 
of the retaining wall of about 2°30 m. 

A possible solution would be to suppose that the seats were earried on wooden 
supports (izeee). But this is improbable in view of the one or more disasters already 


Numerous trenches cut through the area failed to reveal any certain remains. It is possible that the 
removal of the shallow earth from above all the dressed rock surface of the earliest auditorium would 
prove rewarding. 
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occasioned by such an arrangement in the Theatre of Dionysus.! Moreover, the original 
cost of the timber, together with the expenses of constant repairs and renewals in a 
large and permanent auditorium must have been prohibitive in a timber-poor land. The 
only possible alternative would seem to be that the seating floor of the auditorium rested 
on an artificial earth embankment sloping gently inward toward the bema and steeply 
outward toward the top of the retaining wall (Plate IV c). Such an arrangement may seem 
unparalleled in the history of Greek auditorium building. But it must be remembered 
that the conditions imposed on the architect were at least equally exceptional, explain 
the motive behind them as one may. We know that the Greeks did not hesitate to build 
up an auditorium on a level plain. One might point out as surviving examples of this 
practice the Theatre of Eretria, especially in its earliest period when the auditorium 
was formed almost entirely of a great artificial embankment sloping steeply down toward 
the outside and unsupported by retaining walls, so far as has been observed, save along 
the parodi. At Megalopolis the central part of the cavea rests on a natural hill slope, 
but the wings were carried on earthen embankments unsupported toward the outside and 
originally of a height much greater than that required by the proposed restoration of 
the Second Period of the Pnyx. The early, fourth century auditorium of the theatre at 
Tegea rested on a free standing embankment until the magnificent marble retaining wall 
was thrown about it in the second century. The theatre of Mantinea was likewise built 
in the plain; but its auditorium from the beginning seems to have been supported by a 
retaining wall.2 If we suppose, then, that the aim of the architect was to secure an area 
approximately level by building up an artificial terrace supported by a retaining wall 
and that on top of this he raised his seating floor by throwing up a simple embankment, 
the whole proceeding appears in a less exceptional light. If it be objected that the 
construction was unreasonable in principle and not likely to last for long, we can only 
reply that the event proved the validity of the criticism. 

It is not improbable that in the Second as in the First Period the audience was 
unprovided with seats. At any rate, no trace of seating accommodation has come to 
light, either in stone or wood. 

A problem arises in connection with the entrance into the auditorium. We have seen 
that there is certain evidence for one stairway leading into the rear of the auditorium 
over the retaining wall. But these stairs have a maximum width of a scant four metres, 
and so seem inadequate to have served alone for a gathering place of this size. The 
plan also indicates that this stairway is far from being symmetrically placed with rela- 
tion to the main axis of the second auditorium. These two circumstances are sufficient 
to drive one in search of a corresponding second stairway. If placed on the western 
side of the axis at the same distance from it as the eastern stairs, the second entrance 


1 Of. Bulle, Untersuchungen an griechischen T' heatern I, p. 71. : 
2 For the description and references to the individual publications of these various theatres ef. Bulle, 


op. cit. oe 
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way should have fallen approximately in the bottom of Trench A. The bottom of the 
trench was widened and cleared at this point so far as permitted by the enormous 
masses of rock thrown in with the filling of the Third Period (Fig. 15). As already noted, 


Fig. 15. Bedding of retaining wall of Period II in extension of 
Trench A, looking northwest 


no blocks of the retaining wall remain in position here; but the bedding of the wall may 
be clearly traced, cut in the bed-rock. Just west of the western side of the tan oh 
however, two roughly worked blocks lie in their original position, levelling up a depression 
in the rock surface. They may be seen in figure 15 immediately ben sath the end ohh 
great block which lies in the middle of the cleared area. These two slabs lie SAL: 
the northern edge of the bedding worked for the wall and so it is improbable that they 
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were intended to serve it. But it is altogether possible that they formed part of the 
bedding for one of the side walls, probably the western, of a stairway abutting against 
the terrace wall. So far as the area could be cleared, no other block was found in situ 
nor any certain trace of worked beddings for the walls of the stairway. But the walls 
of the other stairway are laid very roughly and chiefly on earth filling the irregularities 
in the rock, which is nowhere dressed to receive the foundation blocks. Consequently, 
had those blocks been removed, absolutely no trace would have been left of that stairway 
either. The northern face of that which remains of the filling of the Second Period as 
revealed by Trench A rises almost perpendicularly to a height of over 2 m. just inside 
the bedding of the retaining wall (Plate IIb). This scarp could not long have stood 
at such an abrupt angle without some support. It is altogether probable that the support 
was furnished by the remains of the original retaining wall, which were removed only 
by the builders of the Third Period who wished to salvage the material. Now it is 
remarkable that the only other point where that terrace wall and the filling behind it 
are preserved to any height is where they were buttressed by the surviving stairway. 
Between that stairway and Trench A practically nothing remains of the wall, and the 
filling as indicated by the section (Plate IV a) slopes very gently down to the line of the 
bedding. Toward the two ends both wall and filling have almost completely disappeared. 
The survival until a late date of a second stairway in the line of Trench A would thus 
provide a satisfactory explanation for the preservation of retaining wall and filling. 

Trench A was laid out designedly in the hope that it might reveal the continuation 
of the rudely cut stairway which leads up the hill slope from the north and disappears 
under the great outermost terrace wall (Figs. 46 and 47). Unfortunately, the huge blocks 
of stone lying in the filling behind that wall rendered impracticable the clearing of the 
bed-rock at this point. It is noteworthy, however, that the line of those steps if continued 
inward would cut across the line of the second retaining wall precisely at the point where 
we have proposed to place the western stairway. It is just possible that the rock-cut 
steps are earlier and were meant to serve the auditorium of the First Period. In that 
ease we should have expected to find some continuation of them beyond the line of the 
second retaining wall. But not a trace of such was found and actually the bed-rock is 
very rough and irregular along the southern side of that bedding. Consequently, there 
can be little doubt that the rock-cut steps are contemporary with the Second Period 
and that they led up to a second stairway set against the terrace wall approximately 
in the line of Trench A. The hasty and careless manner in which the rock-hewn steps 
were cut is thoroughly in keeping with all that we know of the construction of the 
Second Period. 

How these stairways were continued above the top of the retaining wall is problematic. 
As suggested in our restored section (Fig. 14) they may have been carried up through 
the top of the retaining wall and the shoulder of the earth embankment at the bottom 
of a shallow trench. Such an arrangement would both reduce the gradient of the 
stairway and carry its mouth farther into the auditorium. 
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It is possible that the approaches to the two stairways united in a SEE eee 
avenue leading down into the city. This could be determined only by UE a greater 
area of the rock surface north of the colossal retaining wall and so tracing the path 
which must have led up to the surviving eastern stairs and corresponded to the rock-cut 
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Fig. 16. Sketch illustrating proposed restoration of Period II 


steps now visible farther to the west. Certainly these approaches provided adequate 
and convenient entrance from the side of the city and were undoubtedly used by the 
great majority of the attending citizens. Whether they were supplemented by other 
approaches from the sides or front of the auditorium we shall never know.* 

If we suppose that the front line of the auditorium passed close behind the bema, 
the seating floor would have a total area of around 2600 sq.m. It is possible that the 


* As examples of Greek theatres having approaches from the rear of the auditorium we might refer 
to that of the Second Period in Thoricus and to those of Mantinea and Tegea. The last mentioned is 
especially interesting for comparison with our suggested restoration since there the stairways were carried 
up through the embankment at the bottom of a trench which may or may not have been covered. 
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dressed rock surface at the back of the earlier auditorium was still used for seating, 
thus increasing the total available area. But this again must be reduced by the extent of 


the inevitable open spaces around the bema and in passages, so that the actual seating 
capacity of the second auditorium was 


probably little greater than that of the first. 
About 4m. north of the mid-point of 
the great outer terrace wall there may be 
seen the base of a small stele of Pentelic 
marble (0°27 m. wide, 0-11 m. thick) bedded 
in the surface of the rock and facing 
northward (Fig. 47). Standing solitary on 
this expanse of barren limestone, it lends 
itself to no more satisfactory interpreta- 
tion than that it is the base of a boundary 
stone. It is improbable that it belonged 
to the First Period since it does not agree 
in size or manner of setting with the 
surviving stone of that period. It was 
covered over by the northern approach 
to the auditorium of the Third Period and 
so could have been of no use at that time. 
Consequently, if the stele actually served 
as a boundary stone, it may with great pro- 
bability be assigned to the Second Period 
and be regarded as marking the northern 
limit of the public property at that time. 
It must already be evident that the audi- 
torium of the Second Period had reached a Fig. 17. Trench A, looking toward bema of Period III. 
very ruinous state before it was covered Retaining wall of Period I euts across Trench A at its 
over by the filling of the following period, intersection with first trench on left 
beneath which it has lain hidden until the 
present generation. The retaining wall gave way and its blocks were carried off, permitting 
the earth embankment to wash down. This process continued until the surface of the area 
occupied by the auditorium actually sloped northward once more. The surface of the 
remaining filling falls closely in line with the rock dressing of the first auditorium ; for this was 
the natural point for the earth slide to cease or at least to slacken (Plates IIIb, d; IVa). 


1 Ina preliminary report given to Dr. Karo for publication in the Archiiologischer Anzerger we expressed 
the opinion that the rock dressing which we haye now assigned to the auditorium of the First Period had 
been done in later times to provide a floor continuous with what remained of the earihy ue of the Second 
Period; thus introducing another period intermediate between the present Second and Third. This view seems 


now impossible. Cf. Arch. Anz. 46, 1931, p. 223. 
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Toward the north its outline and levels are irregular, varying according to what remained 
of the terrace wall. That the area continued as open, public property is indicated by 
the complete absence of the remains of private houses or the like. The hard-tramped 
surface of the earth, studded with smoothly worn pebbles, as revealed in Trenches A, 
B and D proves that the place was still much frequented (Figs. 9 and 17). But we 
cannot say whether it still served for formal gatherings of any sort or whether it had 


become merely a popular loitering place. 


THE SECOND PERIOD: ITS CHRONOLOGY ANDGRISTORY 


The only archaeological evidence available for dating the Second Period is the terminus 
post quem derived from the objects found in the filling associated with the inner, curved 
retaining wall. Not a single coin was found in this deposit. As noted above (p. 120), 
the sherds from this filling were very scanty and provokingly uncommunicative, consisting 
for the most part of the broken fragments of the water jars used by the workmen engaged 
in its construction, which were quite indistinguishable from similar sherds left by the 
excavating workmen. In a search for more certain evidence a pit, measuring about 
1m. X 2m., was dug down behind the retaining wall immediately opposite the eastern stair- 
way. (Cf. Fig. 8. The pit was afterwards somewhat enlarged.) Since most of the material 
removed came from beneath the inward projecting upper courses of the wall as preserved 
and must all have lain beneath the original upper courses, there can be no question as 
to the validity of the evidence: the filling matter was thrown in as the wall was built up 
so that the latter must be as late or later than any object coming from the filling. 
Fortunately, a basketful of finer sherds was gathered from this pit, and in view of their 
importance for the chronology it has seemed well to illustrate all the figured pieces and 
other distinctive fragments. In the filling removed from the heart of the eastern stairway 
two figured sherds were found; and since, as has been pointed out above, wall and stairs 
were contemporary, these pieces are of equal significance for the chronology. They are 


) 


numbers 5 and 6 in Fig. 18. The clay in all cases is Attic. 


Rep-rigurep Suerps (Fig. 18) 


1. Fragment from the wall of a stout vase. 


Ht. 0:033 m., W. 0:046 m. Convex. Inside a glossy black. Part of a naked male 
(probably a warrior) seated, holding in his left hand a staff or spear. In the lower 
right corner is a trace of some object, reserved. Relief-contour lines are very harrow 
and the black glaze was not carried up to them along the arm or staff. The lines of 
chest and abdomen are emphasized by narrow bands of hatching. 


11 
Fig. 18. Red-figured sherds from the filling of Period H 
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2. Fragment of a crater. 

Ht. 0°04m., W. 0°04m. The head, right shoulder and arm of a female figure, to the 
left, the right hand raised to the level of the chin. Her curly hair is painted in thinned 
elaze. She wears a sleeveless chiton fastened by a brooch over the shoulder and a 
necklace with pendant is indicated in white. Relief-contour for face but not for arm. 


Interior a glossy black. 


3. Fragment of an oenochoe. 

Ht. 0-05 m., W. 0°033 m,. From the shoulder of the vase. The interior reserved below, 
covered with thin black glaze above. Outside, along upper edge, a band of egg and 
dot. Below, the top of a female head, to right. The hair is indicated by ruffled lines 
in thinned glaze and confined by a narrow hair band, raised. No relief-contour. 


4, Fragment from the wall of a large vase. 

Ht. 0:035 m., W. 0°035m. Convex. The interior is a dull black. The middle part 
of a female figure, erect, facing front, left arm held behind back. She wears a figured 
chiton, belted. The long thin gores below the girdle are filled in with thinned glaze. 
No relief-contour. 


5. Fragment from the wall of a large vase. 


Ht. 0°045 m., W. 0°04 m. Convex. The interior glossy black. There remains the left 
leg of a figure striding toward the left. A tip of flying drapery hangs behind. Relief- 
contour on leg and drapery. 


6. Fragment from the wall of a large vase. 


Ht. 0°05m., W. 0:03 m. Convex. On the interior, a reddish glaze, flaked off below. 
A shoulder and extended right arm, the hand resting on the head of a staff. Relief-contour. 


7. Fragment from the wall of a large vase. 


Ht. 0-057 m., W. 006m. Convex. The interior a dull black. The glaze of the exterior 
is slightly metallic, blotchy and cracked. The wing tip of a figure flying right. Below 
it is the right knee of the same figure. To the left, the edge of some object, reserved. 
The texture of the upper part of the wing is indicated by long fine lines. Relief-contour. 


8. Fragment of a small oenochoe. 


Ht. 0°022 m., W. 0°028m. The fragment is from the shoulder of the vase. Interior 
unglazed save for a trickle of black. In a panel bounded above by a line of ovules 
and at the left side by a reserved line, a pitcher is suspended. In the lower right 
corner there remains the middle part of the figure of a child apparently crawling to the 
right. The glaze is firm and lustrous. <A relief-contour around child’s body but not 
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around pitcher. The small size and the subject make it certain that this is one of the 


common class of miniature oenochoae or “ choes” probably given as gifts to children at 
the Anthesteria.* 


9. Fragment from the wall of a small vase. 


Ht. 0°02 m., W. 0:035m. Convex. Inside black glazed. Parts of two palmettes with 
tendril between. Glaze firm and lustrous. Relief-contour on either side of tendril save 
on the inner part of the spirals. 


10. Fragment of a stout vase. 


Ht. 0-045 m., W. 0:055 m. Convex. On inside, streaky black glaze. A reserved 
rectangle is decorated by diagonal lines with a perpendicular line set in the field at 
either side. In each of the four angles formed by the intersecting diagonals is a dot. 
The border continues toward the left. The diagonal and perpendicular lines in brown 
glaze. No relief-contour. 


11. Fragment of a small vase. 


Ht. 0-032 m., W. 0:037 m. Convex. Inside rough and unglazed. There remains only the 
left end of a border of egg and dot. Relief-contour along left side but not along bottom. 


12, Fragment. 


Ht. 0:05 m., W. 0:037 m. Convex horizontally ; straight vertically. On inside, good 
black glaze. To the right, the edge of a palmette. In the field to left, indeterminate 
objects. No relief-contour. 


Several of these fragments are to be dated in the last third of the fifth century. 
Number 2 cannot be far removed in time from the work of the painter of the Berlin 
Dinos.2. The figured chiton appearing in number 4 was in fashion during the late fifth 
century, reaching its climax in the magnificent dresses of the Talos erater.2 The style 
of hairdressing and the manner of indicating the texture of the hair noted in number 3 
find parallels, among others, in the work of the Eretria master. The miniature Anthesteria 
oenochoae are generally dated from the middle to the end of the fifth century.® Yet the 
quality of the drawing and of the glaze and the rare occurrence of white make it 


improbable that the group of fragments, or indeed any of them, is later than the turn 
of the century. 


1 See Pfuhl, Malerei wnd Zeichnung der Griechen, Munich, 1923, II, p. 518. 

2 J. D. Beazley, Attische Vasenmaler, Tiibingen, 1925, p. 447, 2; Hahland, Vasen wm Meidias, Berlin, 
1930, p. 11 and pl. 12 (a). 

3 Pfubl, op. cit., fig. 574; Hahland, op. cit., p. 11. 

4 Cf. Pfuhl, op. cit., fig. 560; Hahland, op. cit., p. 11, pl. 21 (a) and (b); Beazley, op. cit., p. 429, 2. 

® Cf. Pfuhl, op. cit., p. 518; Beazley, C.V. A., Great. Britain 3, Oxford 1, pl. XLIII, 6, 7, and 8; Robinson 
Hareum and Iliffe, Greek Vases at Toronto, 1930, nos. 367, 368, 369. 
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GLAZED VASES WITHOUT FIGURES (Fig. 19) 
1. Ribbed Cup. 

Ht. 0-07 m., W. 0-078 m. The lower part of the body is marked by shallow ribbing. 
The broad rim above is deeply concave. Rim and body are separated by a narrow 
beading consisting of a slender ridge indented at close intervals. The cup stood on a 
low enh anne No trace of a handle remains but there was doubtless one. The fabric 
is thin and covered inside and out with a lustrous black glaze. This is a not uncommon 
type of eup, an early imitation of metal-work, and is to be dated to the close of the 


fifth century.! 


Fig. 19. Fragments from the filling of Period II 


2. Bowl with stamped design. 


Ht. 0°03 m., diam. of lip 0°085 m., of foot 0:061m. About one third of the vase is 
restored in plaster; the profile is complete. A small open bowl standing on foot-ring. 
Black glaze inside and out; somewhat flaked. Reserved: a narrow band around joint 
between body and foot, bottom of foot-ring, the centre, and a narrow band on bottom 
of vase. Inside, on bottom, a ring of six small palmettes lightly impressed and joined 
by curved lines similarly impressed. Such bowls, black glazed and ornamented with 
stamped designs, came into common use between the middle and the end of the fifth 
century.” 


' Two similar cups are to be seen in the Thebes Museum among the objects found in the Polyandreion 
at Thespiae, which covered the remains of those who fell in the Battle of Delium in 424 s.c. Two others 
of closely parallel shape, one in silver, the other in terracotta, have been found in a grave in southern 
Bulgaria with red-figured vases dating from the end of the fifth century. (Cf. Jahrbuch 45, 1930, p. 296, 
no. 5, fig. 10; p. 305, no. 16, fig. 24.) See also Beazley, C.V. A., Great Britain 3, Oxford 1, pl. XLVIII, 15; 
Lamb, (.V.A., Great Britain 6, Cambridge 1, Fitzwilliam Museum, HEE Sy 

* Of. Pfuhl, Malerei und Zeichnung der Griechen, I, pp. 410 f.; Technau, Ath. Mitt. 54, 1929, pp. 42 ff., 
fig. 82, 1; Blinkenberg, Lindos, Vouilles et Recherches, 1902-1914, 1931, I, pp. 658 f. 
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3. Black-glazed “ Salt-cellar.” 


Ht. 0:028 m., diam. 0:063 m. About one-half of the vase restored in plaster. The 
wall of the bowl is deeply concave; symmetrical above and below. The side wall is 
carried down so as to form a foot-ring. Both inside and outside are covered with a 
lustrous black glaze. This too is a common type of household bowl which was undoubtedly 
being made already in the late fifth century.} 

4, Fragment of cotyle. 


Ht. 0:028 m., W. 0:042 m. From a sharply-moulded foot-ring the wall rises in an 
almost straight line at an angle of about 45°, Above the foot-ring is a reserved band 
striped with vertical parallel lines. The body of the vase above is black. The bottom 
is reserved, but carried at least one black circle. Cotylae having bases of this type 
were being made in the late fifth century, although they continued to be popular into 
the fourth.2 The profile and the good quality of fabric and glaze suggest a date in the 
fifth century for this specimen. 


Lamps 
Fragments of three terracotta lamps were found in this same pit (Fig. 20) 


1. Ht. 0-015 m., L. 0°035m. A fragment from the wall of the lamp preserving a little 
of the nozzle. Rim narrow and curving slightly inward. Side convex. The point of 


1 


Fig. 20. Fragments of lamps from the filling of Period IL 


attachment of a strap handle remains. Top of nozzle flat and wick hole comparatively 
small. The lamp is of Broneer’s Type IV which extends from the sixth to the fourth 
century. The flat nozzle and small wick hole of this specimen preclude a date as 
early as the sixth century; the quality of the glaze and workmanship is superior to that 
found in the latest examples of the type and point to a date in the fifth century.* 


1 Cf, Pfubl, op. cit., I, p. 410. The discovery of a precisely similar bowl in the great temple deposit 
at Lindos in Rhodes justifies one in attributing the origin of the type to the fifth century, although it 
was probably in more common use through the fourth. Cf. Blinkenberg, op. cit., I, pp. 652 f., no. 2751. 

2 For such a cotyle, painted by the Schuwalow Master, ef. Jacobsthal, Ornamente griechischer Vasen, 
Berlin, 1927, fig. 128; Beazley, Attische Vasenmaler, p. 439,19. For fragments of similar cups see Furtwingler, 
Aigina, 1, p. 463, nos. 322, 323, fig. 392; II, pl. 121, 46. 

3 Cf, Broneer, Corinth, Vol. IV, Part I, Terracotta Lamps, 1930, pp. 39 ff. The profile of our piece 
approaches most nearly that shown by Broneer, op. cit., fig. 14, no. 20. 
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2. Ht. 0-024 m., L. 005m. Preserved: the nozzle and a section of wall and rim. 
The side is almost vertical; the shoulder square; the rim doubly rilled; the nozzle long 
and flat on top; the wick hole small. Glazed inside and out. Reserved: a narrow band 
around filling hole inside and out. The glaze is slightly metallic and flaky and fired to 
brown on the underside of nozzle. This specimen may be assigned to Broneer’s Type Y, 
second variety, which he considers was in most common use in the first half of the 
fifth century. But our fragment seems to be later than any illustrated by Broneer and 
the long nozzle with small wick hole and the metallic glaze suggest the second half of 


the fifth century." 


3. Ht. 0-019 m., L. 0:044m. Fragment from wall and rim including a little of the 
nozzle. Side straight; shoulder sharp; rim wider than in preceding and sloping gently 
inward. Nozzle short and flat on top; wick hole comparatively small. Deep chocolate 
glaze inside and out. Seratched in the dry clay of the rim: IKV. The lamp is of 
Broner’s Type VI and is undoubtedly of the fifth century.” 


InscriBeD SuErD (Fig. 19, 5) 


Ht. 0-051 m., W. 0-071 m. Fragment from the rim of a large, straight-walled cotyle. 
Inside a lustrous black. The glaze on the outside is mottled black and brown and much 
flaked. Scratched through the glaze and into the dry clay along the rim outside: 
POAYE=E[NOE or [NOY. 

Among the finer sherds gathered from various other parts of the filling of the Second 
Period, are a few pieces of red-figured vases on which, however, the figures are too 
fragmentary to be helpful, and another fragment of a cup similar to that illustrated in 
figure 19, number 4. Nothing was found which need be dated later than the objects 
coming from the pit behind the wall. Hence these fragments prove that the reconstruction 
took place not earlier than the closing years of the fifth century, nor is there any internal 
evidence to suggest that it occurred later than that date. 

There is then nothing in the archaeological evidence to prevent us from identifying 
the rearrangement in the assembly place represented by the building of the Second 
Period with the change ascribed by Plutarch to the Thirty Tyrants of 404-3 z.o. 
(Themistocles 19, 4): M6 xai 1d Biju vd éy Tvvxi menoumuévoy Gov’ esoShémev 700g Ti)y 
hdhacoay Vorepoy ov vorcxorvta med¢ viv ywooyr améoteewar, olduevor thy usr xave Oddaooay 
toxny yéveowy sivar Onwoxoariac, dkuyaoxic 0° irroy Svoyeoatrery rove yewoyobrtas. “ Wherefore 
in after time the Thirty turned toward the land the bema in the Pnyx made go as to 


1 Cf. Broneer, op. cit., pp. 42f.; for the profile, fig. 14, no.24. For the wall and rim ef. Robinson, 
Excavations at Olynthus, Part IT, 1930, fig. 300, no. 31. 
* Cf. Broneer, op. cit. pp. 13 ff.; for the profile see fig. 14, no. 28. 
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look toward the sea, supposing that maritime supremacy was the origin of democracy 
whereas the tillers of the soil chafed less at oligarchy.”? 

To one who is familiar with the site there could be no more convenient or intelligible 
way of describing the change, for in facing as the speaker of the earlier period did, one 
looks exactly in the direction where, as every Athenian knew, the sea lay; whereas if 
one stands on the spot where we have proposed to place the later bema, the land, i.e. 
the central Attic plain with its enclosing mountains, forcibly thrusts itself upon one’s 
notice. This statement of Plutarch has too frequently been disregarded or rejected as 
a blunder of the author. But whatever we may think of the grounds assigned for the 
change, we have no reason to doubt the statement of fact. Plutarch knew Athens from 
years of actual residence and he was writing for readers familiar with the city’s topo- 
graphy and history. Consequently, any reconstruction of the history of the Pnyx refusing 
to take account of this statement must be open to serious question. 

It remains difficult, nevertheless, to find an adequate motive for the alteration, especially 
in view of the condition of Athens at the close of the disastrous Peloponnesian War. The 
reason given by Plutarch can scarcely suffice; it would seem to be rather an aetiological 
explanation devised in later times for an otherwise incomprehensible move. The almost 
complete disappearance of the filling belonging to the earliest retaining wall suggests 
that that wall had given way with the result that at least the lower part of the auditorium 
would be unusable. The active political life of the period would demand a speedy re- 
construction. The work may have been undertaken in that difficult time partly to relieve 
the unemployment which must inevitably have followed the return of the citizen army to 
civil life. It is probable that, for some time previous, people had been growing discontented 
with the rude accommodation of the early assembly place. We have seen that already 
in the time of Aristophanes’ “ Knights” (424 B.c.) Demos welcomed a cushion to ameliorate 
his rough stone seat. It would add ereatly to the point of the line from the “ Knights ” 
(1. 783) and would be thoroughly in keeping with the poet’s practice, could we suppose 
that about that time some move toward improving the assembly place had been opposed 
by Cleon. The want of better seating accommodation for the political assemblies would 
be more keenly felt in view of the recent improvements in the Theatre of Dionysus, 
attributed to the time of Nicias.” 

In considering the construction of the curved retaining wall of the Second Period we 
have noted the hasty, careless workmanship and the striving for economy evident 
throughout. Such shabby work would be almost inconceivable on any ordinary occasion 
in the course of the fifth century. Nor is it a structure of which any ambitious Athenian 


1 Some scholars have supposed that the phrase anoplémey 0d tiv Fédooouy necessarily implies that 
the sea was actually visible from the earlier bema, as it certainly could not have been if our reconstruction 
is correct. But this does not inevitably follow: 2oés with the accusative may well bear in this context its 
common meaning “in the direction of.” Cf. the phrases indicating the points of the compass: 790s weonuporar, 
éomgoav, &e. 

2 Cf. Bulle, Untersuchungen an griechischen Theatern, I, pp. 79 f. 
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politician of a later time, such as Lycurgus, or any magnanimous foreign benefactor might 
justly be proud. But if the archaeological evidence points to a date around 400 B.c. we 
can do no better than assign its construction to a period of almost unparalleled political 
unrest and economic depression, i.e. to the time of the Thirty Tyrants, 404—3 B.c. 

In reversing the relative positions of speaker and audience, the builders may have 
been led by the desire to secure a more seclusive gathering place, the entrance to which 
might be more readily controlled. Such a consideration would be of weight especially 
with the Thirty, who had established a select and limited citizen body. It has also been 
suggested that if the auditorium were carried up to a sufficient height along its north 
side, it would furnish to speaker and audience a welcome protection against the prevailing 
north wind which sweeps across the exposed ridge from the Attic plain. This is a 
factor which one can best appreciate by frequent visits to the site through the winter season. 
There must have been many days when it would have been utterly impossible to hold a 
public meeting on the place unless some protection were available against the whistling, 
piercing wind. On such days, however, the Theatre of Dionysus would lie in perfect 
calm and comparative warmth as a result of the shelter afforded by the Acropolis to 
the north. 

The passages in ancient authors which may with certainty be assigned to the assembly 
place of the Second Period are neither many nor helpful. 

Aristophanes, Hecl. (393 B.c.) 86f.: 

I'v. vi) tov At, ote dst of xavahaseivy Edoac 
td t@ Mib@, tOy mevtdvewy xarvcrtixor. 


By dt6og the poet undoubtedly meant the speaker’s platform, but because of the indis- 
criminate use of Ai6og and wérea in reference to the bema of the earlier period one 
cannot be certain that Ai60g in this instance indicates a platform consisting of a detached 
stone opposed to one hewn from the rock. We do, however, gain a hint as to the 
position of the prytanes: they must have had their place close by the bema and sat 
facing the mass of the audience.t From the same passage it is certain that in the Second 
as in the First Period the Assembly met seated.2 

Hypereides, contra Demosth. (324/3 3.c.) IX, 18 ff: xc xaOrusvog xt b706 Ti (e) xere- 
TouT(t), obseg [elwlbe xa [O]j[o]O[ac], éxéhevle (se. 6 Ajuoobers) Moyolibeor voy yooevri{y 
éow \vioa voy “Aonahoy, bd00 sty v& yoruara te avowobrnodueva ely thy axodsod. 

The context indicates that the incident occurred in the course of a public assembly. 
At this period the meeting place might have been either the Pnhyx or the Theatre of 


‘In the fourth century an entire tribe was chosen on the occasion of each assembly to discharge 
the presidency and especially to be responsible for the behavior of the speaker. Their selection is described 
as follows: xa% kxcdorny éxxdnotar anoxdnoody pvdiy ext 10 Bijue its mooedoevoet. (Aeschines I, 33. Cf. idem 
III, 4; Pseudo-Demosthenes XXV, 90; Busolt, Griechische Staatskunde IT*, p. 980.) They too must have 
had places adjoining the platform. 

* Cf. also Aristoph. Heel. 94, 98, 100; Demosth. XVIII, 169, 170. 
for this period. 


There is no mention of stone seats 
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Dionysus. In the theatre there was certainly a part designated as xaveroy), i.e. an artificial 


scarp. This, in all probability, was the vertical face of rock which rises above the rim 
of the auditorium and into which the monument of Thrasyllus was set.t But it is incon- 
eeivable that an orator of Demosthenes’ interest and activity should have been in the 
habit of sitting at the most distant possible point from the speaker's platform. Moreover, 
the adverb xdérw, if applied to the scarp of the theatre, could mean “ down” only in 
relation to the Acropolis above. But there would be much more point to its use could 
we apply it to the lower, front part of an auditorium and understand it with reference to 
a rising cavea and audience. Thus it seems very difficult to apply the passage to the 
Theatre of Dionysus. But if we suppose that the Pnyx was the assembly place in question 
the language is more intelligible. Demosthenes would naturally be in the habit of sitting 
close to the speaker’s platform. Here, if our proposed restoration is correct, he would 
be seated at the bottom of the sloping rock-cut floor which formed the back part of the 
first auditorium but bounded the front of the second. Such a seat might appropriately 
be described as “down below” (in reference to the rising seating floor), and “at the 
foot of the scarp.”? 

Both Demosthenes and Aeschines quote a law which required that the Assembly should 
meet for the first time after the Dionysia, to deal with sacred matters and probolai of 
the senate arising out of misdemeanours in connection with the festival, év orvoou, i.e. 
in the precinct of Dionysus.’ Since the Theatre of Dionysus was included in his precinct 
we cannot but suppose that the people assembled in the theatre.* 

It was perhaps from an appreciation of the greater comfort and convenience enjoyed 
on this annual occasion that the practice developed of meeting in the theatre at other 
times and for miscellaneous business. In the preambles to decrees passed at such meetings 
the place of assembly is designated as dy tH Oedvom or év TO Gectow év Mtovioov whereas 
the old phrase éy Aiovvoov continued both in literary and epigraphic use in connection 
with the first assembly held after the Great Dionysia, being suggestive of the special 
character of the business then transacted.° The decrees in which the precinct or the 
theatre is given as the meeting place date from 353/2 s.c. (I. G. IL? 140, 4) into the early 
first century s.c. (.G. IL? 1029 [94/3 B.O.]). 


1 Cf, Hypereides and Philochorus apud Harpocration, s. v.; Pollux iv, 123; Photius, s. v.; Bekker, 
Anecd. I, 270, 21. The last passage indicates that there was confusion regarding the meaning of the term 
even in ancient times. See Judeich, Topographie®. pp. 314 f. 

2 Judeich, op. cit., p. 394, also refers this passage to the Pnyx. 

3 Dem. XXI, 8; Aesch. II, 61. 

4 Judeich, op. cit., p. 316, note 2, supposes that precinct and temple were regarded as separate, at least 
from early Hellenistic times. But this is quite inconsistent with I.G. Il2, 1011, 74 (n.c. 107-6): éxxdnote ey 
T@ eatow év Avovdoov or Pseudo-Plut. X Orat. Vit., 841 D: 1d é Aovdoov pcCoM Demos vacncs Hee 
the phrase év Avovdcov where he certainly had only the theatre in mind (V, 7): & yee év Avovvcov toaywpdovds 
@eaooe. See Busolt, Griechische Staatskunde IL, p. 991, note 2. . . 

5 Of, Demosth. XXI, 9; Aesch. I, 61; I.G. IL’, indices p. 50, s. v. éxxinota; Busolt, op. cit., p. 991. In 
the interpretation of these terms we favour the view of Dittenberger (S.1.G.° 227, note 13) as against that 


of Judeich, op. cit., p. 316, note 2. " 
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In addition to the Theatre of Dionysus in Athens, the theatre in Piraeus was occasionally 
used by the Assembly at this period. We hear of a meeting there in the fourth century 
for the discussion of naval matters... In the preambles to decrees of the third and second 
century the Piraeus is occasionally mentioned as the place of meeting.? Since none of 
these concern naval affairs, we may presume that the theatre on Munychia and later the 
new theatre by the harbour of Zea had become an alternative place of meeting for ordinary 
business. 

No regularity seems to have been observed in the insertion or omission of mention 
of the meeting place in the preambles of the decrees, at least so far as they have survived 
on stone; so that it is impossible to base any certain conclusions on its absence or on 
the comparative frequency of its appearance during this period. We are certainly not 
justified in assuming on this evidence that the Pnyx was entirely forsaken as the meeting 
place of the deliberative assembly from the middle of the fourth century. To be sure, 
its name never appears in a preamble; but this very omission might suggest that it was 
still regarded as the regular place of gathering whereas a meeting in the theatre was 
looked upon as something of an irregularity which required special notice in the published 
decree. 

But there can be little doubt that the theatre grew in popularity, and it may be that 
it had become the recognised seat of the assembly by the first century B.c.: so that once 
again there was but a single meeting place and no mention of it was required in official 
publications. Such an usurpation of the theatre would be quite in keeping with the general 
practice of Greek cities of this period.* We are told definitely that in the time of the 
Mithridatic War the people were deprived of the use of the Pnyx, for what reason we 
do not know. At the same time a platform was erected in front of the Stoa of Attalus 
by or for the use of the Roman generals.®? But this was probably only a temporary affair 
and we hear nothing further of it. 

A long darkness has settled on the Pnyx. The site is of interest chiefly to visitors 
from abroad whom it serves to remind of the glorious days of Attic oratory." The next 
mention of it by an ancient author is probably to be referred to the later reconstruction. 


1 Cf. Demosth. XIX, 60. 
2 7.G. IL* 785, 849, 850; 890, 910, 946, 971, 974, 977, 978. 
<= q ‘ ; Es eae Lee 
5 For Syracuse cf. Trogus Pompeius, xxii, 9, 10 (317 n.c.); for Rhodes ef. Cicero. de Republica iii, 
35, 48; for Miletus see Dittenberger, S.J. G.° 683, 45 (ca. 140 n.c.); for Ephesus ef. Collection of Greek 
Inscriptions in the British Museum Il, 481, 11. 3839 f., 392 f. (1038/4 ap.) 

Cf. Poseidonius, apud Athenaeus V, 213d: xel wi megridawer v& ieok xexleusve, avyuarta d& Te 
yuureow, tT) Ieatgov avexxdnolaovor, épave di te Iixcorijore, vel Tv Fear Hoyjowots xetwoowwucvyv Tixv 
egyonuervyy tod djuov. ‘The speaker is the philosopher Athenion, just returned from a diplomatie mission 
to Mithridates and now urging the Athenians to resist the Romans. The language used leaves no doubt 
that the theatre was the regular place of assembly. It is to be noted also that the citizens, carried away 
by the speech, immediately elected Athenion strategus and the election took place in the theatre (213 e). 

DEC Dana Le OT a ae Sn a \ ee: ’ ~ > Ni , ~ ¢ 
> Cf. Poseidonius, 1. ¢., 212 f: 1d Phuc 1d med Tig ’Attéddov otods @xodounusvor tots ‘Powatwor oloctnyors. 
6 va 1* - : ( e [We * . . gee . . ; h 

Cf. Cicero, de fin. v, 2, 5: eum locum libenter inyisit (L. Cicero) ubi Demosthenes et Aeschines inter 

se decertare soliti sunt. 
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LHE THIRD PERIOD: ITS REMAINS AND RESTORATION 


The restoration of the earlier periods leaves practically untouched the familiar and 
monumental features of the site. These constitute members of a unified plan and belong 
to a pretentious reconstruction of a comparatively late date. The base-line of the plan 
is formed by the two sections of the southern scarp which, if continued, would meet in 
an obtuse angle in the centre where the bema lies. The retaining wall of this period 
lies approximately on a semicircle, the diameter of which (119 m. long) is given by ¢ 
straight line joining the eastern and western extremities of the southern scarp. Along 
the western half of the front of the auditorium a great stone wall, running closely parailel 
to the scarp and slightly south of it, supported an upper level terrace. A narrow entrance 
way led down from this terrace into the auditorium. The principal entrance was on the side 
toward the city, i.e. the north. We shall now describe these various elements in their 
present condition and attempt to gain some conception of the original form of the whole. 

The first task of the architect in charge of the reconstruction was to establish his 
base-line. This he did by cutting deep trenches in the shoulder of the hill immediately 
south of the auditoria of the earlier periods so that the southern walls of the trenches 
formed the scarp which one sees today. At the eastern and western extremities the 
trench was turned outward, toward the north, so as to lie roughly in the circumference 
of the great semicircle. The side scarps so formed extend outward 18 m., beyond which 
point the slope of the hillside reduces the depth of the trench, the bottom of which is 
level, to nothing. These initial trenches were carried down to a uniform level, viz., that 
of the base of the new bema. It is probable that they were cut to the bottom in the 
beginning, since one cannot detect any interruption in the vertical face of the scarp such 
as must have been left had the trenches been worked down eradually during the process 
of quarrying. The trenches were just wide enough to permit a single workman to swing 
pick or hammer (Fig. 21). Near the eastern end of the eastern scarp, where the inner 
wall of the trench still rises to a height of nearly four metres, the channel measures 
0:70 m. wide at the top. The width of the bottom, which can still be traced throughout 
the length of the whole scarp, averages about 0°55 m. The resultant scarp has a maximum 
height of 7m. in the eastern half; the western part is lower, rising at the most only 
3-50 m. above the level of the bottom of the bema. 

The next move was to cut away the shoulder of rock thus isolated in front of the 
scarp and the bema, and to use the material so acquired in the construction of the new 
terrace wall to the north. Work began on the western side, where the rock was 
removed throughout down to the level of the bottom of the initial trench. This left a 
rock floor, level but rough, in front of the scarp, extending outward to a maximum width 


of 18m. at its western end. The quarrying continued toward the east; but apparently 
10* 
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the builders had secured sufficient material before removing all the rock, so that a great 
island of it was left in the southeast corner, isolated by the initial trenches along the 
south and east and by minor quarry trenches on the north and west. Between this mass 
ma, the floor was worked down level and comparatively smooth. We shall see 
that these level areas were to be covered up 
by the sloping earth floor of the auditorium, 


and the be 


which must also have concealed the lower 
face of the scarp at least in the parts farthest 
from the bema. One might then ask why the 
builder should have been at pains to remove 
the rock down to a level plane and to leave 
so smooth a face on the great scarp, even 
to its very bottom. This scarp is most 
impressive in its trueness and regularity. 
Yet it is certain that the level areas in front 
of the scarp were never used as floors 
because of the jagged nature of their surface 
and the fact that quarry dust and chips were 
found lying undisturbed upon them, indicating 
that they had been covered with earth im- 
mediately after the quarrying. Supposing 
that the quarrying had been let out to various 
contractors, the easiest way of controlling 
the amount of rock to be removed by each 
would have been to use the initial trench as 


a base and work the whole area down to a 
uniform level. The smooth surface of the 


Fig. 21. Quarry trench along south scarp of 
Periodalll scarp, even in its lower parts where it was 


undoubtedly concealed, seems to have been 
the natural result of the system of quarrying followed. Even the northern front of the 
mass of rock remaining in the southeast corner is remarkably smooth, although it certainly 
represents nothing more than the side of a quarry trench. There is no trace of subsequent 
dressing to be found anywhere on the face of the scarp. 

The diameter for the semicircle of the back line of the auditorium was now established 
by joining the extremities of the great scarp, the resultant line passing 4:30 m. in front 
of the bema. The lines of the side scarps and the remains of the new terrace wall do 
not exactly follow the circumference of the semicirele resting on this base-line. Close to 
the scarp the actual line indicated by the remains falls slightly within the circumference ; 
toward the north it protrudes beyond, showing a maximum aberration of ea. 5:20 m. 
slightly to the west of the point where the main axis intersects the terrace wall (Plate II). 
An explanation for this irregularity will be suggested below (p. 155). In any case, the 
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two lines coincide so closely as to leave no doubt that the procedure in the design was 
as indicated above and that scarp and outer terrace wall belong to a unified plan. That 
the scarp could not have served as the front of the auditorium of the Second Period? is 


proven by the fact that it is disproportionately wide for the are of the earlier retaining 
wall and there is absolutely no sign of a 


lateral extension of the scarp such as 
might be supposed to have occurred in 
the final reconstruction and enlargement. 

The construction of the great terrace 
wall deserves some notice. The blocks 
employed, so far as they now survive, 
are all of the same material, wz., the 
native, gray limestone. Numerous natural 
cavities and faults render its working 
difficult; but when once in place it has 
proven an admirable stone for such heavy 
construction. The enormous size of the 
blocks precludes the supposition that 
they were transported any distance or 
ever moved up hill. Some of the smaller 
stones may have been cut on the upper 
slopes of the hill to east and west of 
the assembly place, where there are 
occasional traces of the quarrying of 
such blocks. But the great mass of the 
material was undoubtedly taken from the 
shoulder of the hill in front of the great 
scarp. The isolated mass of unremoved Fig. 22. Quarry marks in front of auditorium of 
rock in the southeast corner of the Ponede lil 
auditorium has long been pointed to in 
proof of this; the trenches which were cut through the earth of the area in the course 
of the present excavations have further illustrated the process of quarrying. 

When the front of the auditorium had been delimited by the deep trenches mentioned 
above, the quarrymen set to work along the south edge of the seating floor of the 
previous period and proceeded to remove the intervening rock down to the level of the 
bottom of the new bema. This they did by cutting a series of smaller trenches parallel 
to the trenches on the base-line at intervals equal to the length of the desired blocks. 
Clear traces of the cuttings were exposed in the bottom of the trenches in the southern 
part of the area (Fig. 22), Commencing at the end of one of the resultant long islands 


1 As presumed by- Judeich, Topographie*, p. 393. 
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of rock, the quarrymen proceeded to “break out” the individual blocks. Their method 
is well illustrated by some cuttings visible on the shoulder of the hill near ae soutbeas: 
corner of the great semicircle of the last period which, judging by the size of uli 
blocks to be cut (ca. 3 >< 1:30 0-60 m.) are probably contemporary with the construction 
of that period (Fig. 23). One great stone had alr sxady been removed, leaving exposed 


one face of the next block. A narrow trench (0°30 m. wide on top, 0°20 m. at the bottom) 


Fig. 23. Traces of quarrying on the hilltop. The boy stands 


in a quarry trench 


was sunk along the line of the other side of this stone, a task rendered unnecessary 
at the ends by the presence there of natural fissures. Now along the base of the exposed 
face a shallow undercutting or guide line was cut and in the bottom of it a series of 
10 slits was chiselled in the same plane as the top of the block, measuring ca. 0°15 m. 
long, 0°05 m. wide and 0-018 m. deep. Into each of these was inserted an iron wedge, 
probably between thin iron plates to prevent it rebounding; and these wedges, when 
driven in together, split and raised the block. Traces of precisely similar cuttings are 
to be seen on the face of one of the great blocks in the outer retaining wall (Fig. 24) 
and at several other points in the same wall. Ordinarily the smooth faces left by the 
trenching served with a minimum of further working as the surfaces of the joints; the 
top and the bottom of the block being left in their rough state to take their places in 
either face of the wall. The edges of the outer face were ordinarily bevelled with a 
chisel driven parallel to the edge, leaving a series of 3—6 deep grooves (Fig. 25). This 


had the practical value of providing a straight edge from which the joint might be more 
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easily worked and the block aligned, and also removed the unsightly: quarry marks. 


It also gave-the effect of a heavy rustication. 


proved by the 
face had.been 


fact that the edges 
left smooth by the 
quarrying (Fig. 26).! 

The problem of securing a satis- 
factory bedding for the wall was 
rendered difficult by the slope of 
the rock surface both from above 
Yet the stones 
in the central section designed to 


and from the sides. 


carry two or more courses above 
them were regularly given a level 
bedding, though with a minimum 
of cutting. In some 12 places small 
cut stones were inserted to even 
up irregularities; but the greater 
part of the block 
on 


invariably rests 
The 
the foundation 


the bed-rock. effective 


manner in which 


was laid is attested by the fact 


has stirred from its place nor 


missing blocks is certainly due to 


Horizontal Section through 


Fig. 25. 


retaining wall 


1 Clarke (Papers of the American School IV, p. 227, 
ed, into which wooden pegs were driven and we 


blocks circular holes were drill 


eracking the stone. The drafting on the 


channels cut to conduct and hold the wate 
as failed to reves 


block in the great wall h 
abundant evidence 
followed by the authors of the fin 
Greek quarryman of the present day. Cl 
through raising it to a high tempera 
But in the extensive areas of quarrie 


detected, nor did any calcined limestone ¢ 


for the system described above, 
al reconstruction of the Pnyx. 
arke further conjectured that much of the rock had been removed 
ture by fire 
d surface revealed in the present excav 


That this was deliberately aimed at is 
were chamfered even on certain blocks whose outer 


Fig. 24. Quarry wedge marks on block of retaining wall of 
Period III 

that not one of all the great blocks which remain 

has a single joint opened. The absence of the 


other than natural causes. The bedding for blocks 


e and ¢ was roughly dressed down at an angle of 
about 30° following the slope of the original rock 
surface (Fig. 33). In the single course which continues 
with interruptions above this point, the stones rest 
merely on the undressed rock and the earth which 
fills up the hollows (Fig. 27). 

The method followed in building the wall is obvious. 


When the first course of blocks had been laid, earth 


note I) supposed that in order to split out the 
tted, the resultant swelling 
finished blocks he imagined to be the remains of 
r around the wooden pegs. But a careful examination of every 
la trace of an (ancient) circular drill hole; and in view of the 
there is no reason to doubt that this latter was the practice 
The system is perfectly familiar to the 


edges of the 


and then by throwing water or other liquid upon it. 
ation not a sign of firing was 
ome to light in any of the fillings examined. 
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and great stones were thrown in behind it, flush with its top level. The blocks for 
the next course were then rolled down, the upper surfaces of the blocks now wu situ 
were dressed to receive them, and they were moved out and set in position. The 
hard-packed surface of this working floor was found on a level with the top of the 


second course from the bottom in the north end of Trench A. Great masses of the fine 


chips from the final dressing of the joints were found along the outer foot of the wall 


es 7 O.. ae : 3 5 f or 
when cleared. The entire surface of the course in sitw was not worked down uniformly, 
but usually an individual bedding 


was prepared for each block of the 
succeeding course. In many cases 
the dressing was not carried to the 
extreme outer edge, but a low rim 
was left, representing an economy 
of effort and a guarantee against 
the outward sliding of the upper 
blocks (Fig. 28). How the stones 
were actually moved into their final 
position is difficult to explain. Their 
enormous size and the absence of 
lewis cuttings preclude the sup- 
position that they were raised and 
dropped into their beddings by any 


Fig. 27. Blocks «—d in retaining wall of Period Il, from 
arrangement of ropes and pulleys the northeast 


above. Nor are any pry holes to 


be seen in the upper surfaces. It is possible, however, that some peculiar cuttings 
in the outer edges of a number of the upper blocks in the northeast section of the 
wall were employed in this connection (Fig. 28). Two of the stones, vy and ve, show 
two each, a third, 18, has one. These apertures, sometimes round in section with a 
diameter of ca. 0-04 m., or oval with the long axis horizontal (ca. 0°04 < 0-07 m.) were 
cut down immediately behind the outer edge of the blocks, leaving a round isthmus 
of stone from 0-05—0:09 m. in thickness. They were made after the surface had been 
dressed for the reception of the blocks of the upper course. Yet those blocks, when 
once in situ, must, in some cases at least, have covered the holes. The edges of 
the cuttings are rounded as though for ropes, and it is not impossible that they 
served as anchor holds for capstans used in drawing the blocks (on rollers) to their 
approximate final positions.? 

The great size of the blocks has attracted more notice than the careful manner of 
their fitting. Yet the latter is equally worthy of admiration. The vertical faces of the 


1 The height of these cuttings above the ancient ground level makes it improbable that they were 
used for tying animals. 
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stones show along the front edges of their ends a band of anathyrosis of an average 
width of 0:12m. This is smoothly dressed with a toothed chisel, permitting such close 
setting that in many cases it is impossible to insert the point of a knife anywhere in 
the length of a joint. The surface of the stone behind this band was worked down more 


roughly with a single point and cut back so heavily that the joints are sometimes open 


Fig. 28. Blocks «8 and cy in retaining wall of Period III 


as much as 020m. in the unexposed inner surface (Fig. 28). In the broken single course 
on the east side no effort was made to joint the stones nor indeed to bring their ends 
into immediate contact with one another. The horizontal joints were not worked so 
varefully. Only rarely are traces of the toothed chisel visible on them. The upper and 
lower faces were dressed to a smooth plane with a fine single point, assuring a firm 
gripping contact over the entire area. The wall at its highest parts shows a slight and 
irregular inward inclination of a few centimetres. 

This wall is commonly described as polygonal, a term likely to be misleading, since 
in the present instance the style employed partakes more of the nature of ashlar than 
of true polygonal masonry. All the major joints are almost or exactly horizontal or 
vertical. The coursing in the lower part was considerably disturbed by the irregularities 
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of the ground level; but the aim of the architect was clearly to correct this BIE 
He succeeded so far as to secure a practically level bedding for the entire length 
of the fourth which, as we shall find reason 
to believe, was the last course (Fig. 29). 
Its top undoubtedly presented a level and 
unbroken line. He seems not to have been 
concerned, however, that the vertical joints 
in alternate courses should fall one above 
the other, i.e. that the wall should be truly 
isodomic.} 

A few figures may serve to indicate the 
size of the blocks employed. The present 
top course of the unbroken central section, 
measuring ca. 79 m. in length, comprises 
33 stones of an average length of almost 
2.4m. The mean height of a full course 
is approximately 1:90 m. The width of 
the blocks varies greatly: many of those 
in the central part are 1:50 m. or more 
wide. Those in the southeast part, designed 
to carry not more than one additional 
course, are narrower. The dimensions of 


three of the larger blocks from the upper- 
most surviving course are given below 


Fig. 80. Trench A, looking north 


together with their approximate weights:? 


Bigcee nn Lene ame dth Deni ence Yee oO 
= Content Kilograms Tons 
“6 230m. 1:55m. 2°00 m. 8°68 cu. m. 23,436 25°84 
net 290m, 130m. 250m. 9°425 25,447 28-05 
iB o60m. 140m. 220m. 11:088 , 29,938 33°01 


The filling associated with the terrace wall of the Third Period is distinetive and not 
easily to be confused with that of the Second Period. The space between the line of 
the inner, curved retaining wall and the outermost wall is largely occupied by the great 
blocks already mentioned. Many of these approach in size the blocks used in the latter 
wall and usually show two or more faces quite smooth and marked by the parallel 


* The restored plan and section of this wall given by Judeich (Topographie*, figs. 51 and 52) 


| | | | | lend an 
entirely false impression since they show a double course of blocks in the thiekn 


. i ssion ess of the wall and make 
the outlines of the individual blocks irregular and polygonal, whereas the actual thiekn 


that of a single block and practically every individual stone is rectangular in see 
2 Reckoned from a specific gravity of 2:7 


ess of the wall is 
tion. 
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striations of the chisel commonly found in the traces of quarrying of the last period 
(Fig. 30). They were, in all probability, blocks which split or broke in the quarrying 
and so were rendered useless for the wall. 
In their present position they not only 
occupy space in the filling but serve to 
relieve the wall itself of much of the 
outward thrust of the enormous mass of 
earth above and behind, thus doing the 
work of the system of internal buttressing 
commonly employed in connection with 
terrace walls of this magnitude. The inter- 
stices among these great blocks are filled 
largely by quarry chips of the size of a 
man’s fist. Within the line of the wall of 
the Second Period and above what remains 
of the filling of that period there is a great 
mass of the filling of the final reconstruction. 
Here it consists chiefly of earth, interspersed 
with many small pebbles. The earth is black 
or gray and so quite different from the 
distinctive red material of the earlier filling. 
The two deposits are further distinguishable 
by the great quantity of potsherds to be 


found in the later, either scattered through Fig. 31. Trench ©, looking northeast 

the earth or sometimes lying in pockets 

practically unmixed with earth. The lines of the filling, sloping downward toward the 
north, indicate that the process of throwing in the material commenced in the southern 
part and continued outward (Fig. 32). 

The original height and extent of the outer retaining wall are matters of cardinal 
importance in determining the form of the assembly place in the final period. The question 
has given rise to some debate. Curtius concluded that there is now lacking at least one 
course of stones similar to those which still survive.t Clarke and Crow believed that 
there was equally good evidence for the view that there had originally been at least 
two additional courses, while their restoration is based on the supposition that there 
were actually many more.” In the restoration section as it appears in both the first and 
second editions of Judeich, the outer wall is carried up in uniform masonry and 
practically perpendicular to a height sufficient to turn the level of the seating floor in 
toward the bema. 


1 Attische Studien I, p. 28. 
2 Papers of the American School IV, p. 223. 
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In our opinion the actual remains afford convincing evidence that there was one but 
only one additional course of blocks similar to those which remain. It has been pointed 
out above that in the construction of the wall one course was laid at a time and only 
when its blocks had been placed were their surfaces prepared for the succeeding 
course. Now the upper surfaces of the blocks in the last surviving course have been so 


at My * 


Fig. 82. Eastern wall of Trench D above lines of retaining walls of Periods I and II 


prepared over the central part of the wall’s circuit save in the case of blocks xy 
x0, xe (for which ef. below, pp. 175f.). In places one may distinguish the individual 
beddings dressed for the succeeding course, and their dimensions prove that that course 
consisted of huge blocks such as those which survive. That this course was actually 
laid and that the work was not interrupted at this point is indicated by the height 
of earth within, which could not have remained in place through all the eentanes had 
there not been something to support it for at least part of the time. On the eastern 
side this dressed surface continues up to the western end of bloek ¢ (Figstoo) aL be 
western end of this block shows anathyrosis, clearly meant. for the joint with the 
ROME UOIANe block of a course now missing. Its top, however, is very irregular; and that 
this unevenness was not caused by the hacking of later destroyers is proven by the 
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absence of aay trace of later cutting. Its surface is in fact so irregular that it would 
have ae quite impossible to set another great block, or even a block of any kind, on 
eae of it. The neighboring stone to the southeast is missing. The top of the next block, 
é, 1S smooth; but clearly this dressing must have been done in the process of quarrying 
since the surface slopes in at such an angle as to preclude the possibility of another 
block on top of it; nor is there any indication that the stone has shifted from its 


Fig. 33. Blocks ¢ and ¢ in retaining wall of Period Ill 


original position. Beyond this point there is a complete gap of over 8 m., succeeded 
by a row of four large blocks in situ (Fig. 27). Since no bedding was prepared for 
them and since their tops are very irregular, they could not possibly have carried a 
second course. Between them and the end of the side scarp there is no other stone in 
line. Whether there were blocks here originally is uncertain: the bed-rock is very 
irregular and quite unworked but, on the other hand, no bedding was prepared for the 
four last-mentioned blocks. From the north end of the side scarp to the great scarp 
there is absolutely no trace of a bedding for a wall which, had it ever existed, must 
have survived on the exposed rock surface. A large block which lies just outside the 
line of the semicircle near the outer edge of the side scarp might be thought to have 
belonged to a wall running along here and to have rolled out of position (Plate IL; 
Fig. 34). But this seems not to have been the case, since the ancient stratification 
extends unbroken around and above it. It probably rolled out here by chance from the 
quarry and was left to fill up the hollow in which it lies. 
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The situation on the western side is closely parallel. Figure 35 shows in the third 
place from the left the last great block, 46, remaining in the continuous line of the wall 
on that side. As may be seen from the photograph, the irregularity of its surface 
precludes the supposition that it carried a block of an additional course. That its 
surface is now in the condition in which it left the quarry is proven by a line of 
9 wedge marks along the outer edge of its top. These broad and regularly spaced cuttings 
are identical with traces of the original quarrying to be seen on other blocks of the 
great wall and quite different 
from the narrow, carelessly cut 
and irregularly placed wedge 
holes which betray the later 
vandal. The top of the neigh- 
boring stone to the east is dressed 
to receive another block; and the 
missing course probably extended 
to this point. Its neighbor to the 
west has been pulled out of its 
bedding and of it nothing remains. 
There follow three more great 
blocks. The top of the first of 
these is quite smooth, probably 


as it left the quarry, since there 
Fig. 34. Block near southeast corner of auditorium of Period HI is no trace of reworking: the 

: Y : 3? ‘ 

surface of the next shows an 
original unevenness; while the top of the last has suffered from late stone-seekers 
and is riddled by their wedge holes. These three rest on roughly worked beddings; 
and the dressing of the rock surface continues one metre beyond them toward 
the southwest. No other block survives in the possible line of the wall farther to the 
south on this side; and a series of short cross trenches failed to reveal any trace of a 
dressed bedding. It is not impossible, however, that there was originally a single course 
of blocks here as in the corresponding place on the other side. 

NES 7 . . c . rad 10 ~ - 

Granting, then, that there was originally not more than a single course of blocks on 
either side from the great scarp down to the blocks ¢ and Ay respectively, one might still 
argue that the central section of the retaining wall was carried up many courses higher 

. to) 
to support a filling of earth, which, along the sides, where the level of the outside rock 
surface is higher, was allowed to spill out over the line of the wall without support 
But this is an i ssible s siti since it w , : pee taoe 
3 i is in mp cesiDIe supposition since it would mean that the single course of 
stones, which certainly existed on the east side at any rate, would have been completely 
buried and so served no useful purpose. ; 

Another significant clue to the original height of the retaining wall is the fact that 
the huge rocks ‘own i » filline behi ‘iga ir Mr ie 

ge rocks thrown into the filling behind rise nowhere, so far as they have been 
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exposed, more than a metre above the present top of the wall. In Trench A these 
rocks are still covered by 2m. of earth; so that it is impossible to suppose that many, 
or indeed any, of them have disappeared. Now, had the retaining wall been carried up 
much higher in the same style of masonry, we should have expected the accompanying 
filling to be continued upward in the same manner. As has been pointed out above, 
these rocks are simply the quarry waste from the cutting of the huge blocks for the 
retaining wall; and it would seem that when the quarrying ceased, no more of these 
great “chunks” were available. 

We must conclude that the 
outer retaining wall in its original 
state was carried up between the 
stones marked ¢ and A# on Plate II 
by the height of one additional 
course of great blocks above the 
present level of its top, while from 
those points possibly to the outer 
ends of the side scarps it continued 
as a single course of blocks very 
roughly laid. 

In spite of the apparent dif- 
ficulties which this conclusion 


carries in its train, it seems certain 
that the seating floor of the audi- 
torium of the Last Period sloped 
down toward the bema from all sides. There is positive evidence for this slope in the 
western wing. The great mass of earth which rises gently upward from the bema 
on this side is an artificial filling and lies in sitw (Fig. 1; Plate Hla). This is certain 
because, as pointed out above, the rock floor was covered over shortly after the 
quarrying and so great a mass of earth could have found its way here only by artificial 
means. A rising floor was also necessary on this side if use was to be made of the 
three rock-cut steps which, as we shall find reason to believe, were cut ineethe 
western scarp in the course of the final reconstruction. The evidence in the case of 
the eastern wing is equally cogent. Here too there still remains a great mass of 
artificial filling rising from the bema outward. At the outer edge the earth filling now 
shows a maximum depth of over 2 m. That it was originally much higher is indicated 
by the presence, in the southeast corner, of the rough mass of unquarried rock. It is 
altogether improbable that this unsightly bulk should have been left exposed in the 
corner of the assembly place. That it was actually covered over by a sloping seating 
floor is further suggested by the fact that its surface shows a regular inclination toward 
the bema, although there was a greater depth of rock to be cut away on the inner, 


Fig. 35. Blocks 4¢—we in retaining wall of Period III 


j.e. western side. , 
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In determining the original gradient of the floor in the wings we must then fix upon 
a slope at least as steep as that of the mass of filling which remains in the west side, 
steep enough also to cover the unquarried rock in the southeast corner, and yet at an angle 
which would not raise the floor above the steps in the western scarp. The slope most 
nearly fulfilling these conditions would produce a floor rising at an angle of 4° to the 
horizontal and attaining a maximum height above the level of the bottom of the bema 
of 4m. at the extremities of the great scarp. This is calculated on the supposition 
that a level area was left around the bema extending out ca. 5:40 m. from its sides (cf. 
below, p. 158). 

It must be admitted that there is no positive evidence for supposing that the seating 
floor in its central, or northern, part rose outward from the bema at this period. But it 
is difficult to see why the architect should have gone to very considerable pains to provide 
a satisfactory seating accommodation for the occupants of the wings while totally 
disregarding the greater part of the audience to be seated in front of the bema. The 
universal tradition of Greek and Roman assembly places would demand that the floor 
should have been at least level, as for instance in the Forum at Rome. But if in Rome 
it was found necessary to place the speaker on the Rostra at a height of three metres 
for the convenience of an audience standing on a level floor it is impossible that a speaker's 
platform only one metre high should have sufficed for a similar level gathering place in 
Athens. The height of the Pnyxian bema, it should be observed, closely approximates 
that of the stage of the Roman theatre of the same period which was regularly associated 
with a sloping auditorium. The only reasonable conclusion is that in the Last Period 
the seating floor rose outward from the bema with a uniform slope at all points. 

Having established this essential feature of the auditorium in its final period we are 
still faced with the difficult problem how the architect gained the necessary height 
in the cavea, especially toward the north. We have seen reason to believe that the 
retaining wall was originally carried up above the present level of its top by one (but 
only one) course of great blocks, representing a probable increase in height of about 2 m. 
This would still leave the top of the wall at a point directly opposite the bema ca. 7m. 
lower than the base of the bema. To this difference we must add the height of the 
outer edge of the cavea above the base of the bema, i.e. ca. 4m.; so that the total 
additional height to be secured was ca. 11m. Various solutions suggest themselves. Was 
the retaining wall carried higher in a lighter style of stone masonry? We have seen, 
however, that the surfaces of the blocks in the single course surviving in the eastern 
side are too rough and irregular to have supported dressed stones of any size. Besides 
there is no trace of a suitable bedding for such in the wings. Had a system of arches 
and interior supporting walls of brick or opus imcertwm been employed, as so frequently 
in Roman theatres and amphitheatres of the period, some trace of it must have remained. 
Actually there is absolutely no evidence for the use of these building materials anywhere 
in the auditorium of the Last Period. The use of a timber framework as underpinning 
for the seats is rendered highly improbable by the large area of the assembly place and 
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by the expense of maintenance; and the possibility of its having been employed is practically 
excluded by the complete absence of beddings for wooden posts or beams in those surviving 
parts of the top of the retaining wall which were never covered by another course and 
in the living rock in the wings. In our opinion the most probable solution remains 
that which we have already suggested for the Second Period,—an earth embankment 
with a slope toward the bema to carry the seats and a steeper slope down to the top 
of the retaining wall on the outside. This would mean that the top of the retaining 
wall was not intended to represent the outer line of the cavea but that this line was 
formed by the crest of the earthen embankment. This view is strengthened by the 
irregularities already noted in the laying out of the great retaining wall. As has been 
said, this lies in general on the semicircle whose diameter is formed by a straight line 
joing the extremities of the great scarp. Now the greatest irregularity is to be 
noted near the mid-point of the wall, where it lies 5°20m. outside the circumference of 
the true semicircle. Such an aberration on a radius of only 59°50 m. would appear 
excessive if regarded as a mere blunder on the part of the architect,! who seems, so far 
as we may judge from other parts of his work, to have been no incompetent master. 
The irregularity is explicable, however, on the supposition that it was absorbed by the 
earth slope which at this point was highest and so necessarily widest. 

The actual outer line of the cavea was probably a true semicircle in keeping with 
the regular practice in theatres of this period. But it is doubtful if this semicircle was 
described from the centre which served for the laying out of the great wall, viz., the 
mid-point of the straight line joining the extremities of the scarp. In the plan of our 
proposed restoration we have fixed the centre of the auditorium proper at the mid-point 
of the front line of the speaker’s platform and used as radius the distance between this 
point and either extremity of the scarp. Thus the speaker would be equidistant from 
every point in the outer edge of the seating floor. This would be consistent with the 
principle of construction in theatres of this period, in which the auditorium is usually 
centred on the mid-point of the stage front.2 By shifting the centre of his seating floor 
to the south the architect would also secure a wider interval between the lip of the 
auditorium proper and the terrace wall, thus gaining greater width for the outward slope 
of the earth embankment. 

An auditorium of this size would require at least one diazoma. The only logical 
place for it is suggested by the stairs cut in the western scarp; and on our restored plan 
we have placed it so as to open on them. No trace of diazoma or entrance way is to 
be found at the corresponding point of the eastern scarp. Nor should we have expected 
any, since the diazoma was undoubtedly paved only with packed earth and, as we shall 
see, there was no need of another entrance here. There was, presumably, an open 
passage way around the outer edge of the auditorium. 


1 As supposed by Clarke, Papers of the American School IV, p. 21%, note B. rate 
2 Of. Fiechter, Die baugeschichtliche Entwicklung des antiken Theaters, Munich, 1914, pp. 84f.; fig. 72. 
11* 
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We must presume too that the seating floor was divided radially into wedges. Some 
clue as to this division is perhaps given by two lines of beddings for stelae running 
the great scarps, one on either side of the bema (Plate II). On the west side 


parallel to 
The beddings are about 0°34 m. long, 0°16 m. 


four were found, on the east two only. 
wide and 0-08 m. deep, with the long axis invariably at right angles to the line of 
the searp. The westernmost bedding on the 
western side, instead of being cut like the others 
in the bed-rock, is worked in the top of a large, 
roughly squared block of limestone, the bottom 
of which rests on the earth filling, 0-40 m. above 
bed-rock (Fig. 36). The filling lies undisturbed 
around it, so that we must suppose it to have 
been placed in position as the filling was thrown in. 
The purpose of the block was clearly to obviate 
the necessity of a stele of great height, most of 
which would be buried in the earth at this point 
in the rising seating floor. We failed to find 
another similar block outside this one on the 
western side; but a pit had been dug in recent 
times at the critical point and the block may 
have disappeared. The corresponding line on 
the eastern side was also probably completed in 
the same way, since a trench failed to reveal 
more than two beddings cut in the living rock. 


Of the stelae themselves only the base of one 
Fig. 36. Bedding block for stele in filling remains: of Hymettian marble leaded into the 
of Period II] second bedding from the west on the western 

side. The only apparent explanation for these 

stelae is that they rose above the floor and marked certain divisions of the auditorium. 
The beddings lie at closely uniform intervals from the searp, the distance varying from 
10°40 to 10°75 m. Thus the area lying between each line of stelae and its respective 
scarp (ca. 567 sq.m.) would represent about one tenth of the total seating floor. 
The stelae of other similar division lines, if such existed, were presumably bedded 
in blocks set in the filling and have disappeared with the gradual detrition of the 
latter. It is not impossible that one of these blocks now lies below the great retaining 
wall, some 16m. north of it (Fig. 47). This is a rough mass of limestone worked 
only on one face, in which there is a sinking 0°18 m. long, 0°15 m. wide and 0°10 m. 
deep. As the earth filling of the embankment washed away it may have rolled 
down with it. The two lines established by the existing remains, if projected inwards, 
would meet at a point 340m. in front of the mid-point of the face of the bema. 


Granted that there were originally other corresponding lines, one would be inclined to 
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suppose that they all radiated from this as a common centre. But this point lies eeu 
to the north of that which we suppose to have served as centre for the auditorium. 
Such a duality of centres would result in a disturbing lack of symmetry. It is possible, 
then, that the (existing) first lines were established with reference to the scarps, and that 
the other (hypothetical) lines were directed to a centre on the front line of the bema. 
At any rate, the substantial reasons in favor of accepting the point on that line as the 
centre for the back of the auditorium, together with the uncertainties regarding the lines 
of stelae, do not justify one in moving forward the centre of the auditorium to the point 
suggested by the intersection of those lines. 

There was undoubtedly an “ orchestra” or level area in front and to the sides of the 
bema. Evidence is lacking to enable us to fix its extent with complete certainty. In 
our restoration sketch (Fig. 51) its bounding line has been placed on the basis of a clue 
furnished by a small square stele bedding (0°13 m. square, 0°10 m. deep) in the line of 
the larger beddings lying parallel to the western side of the scarp. Its small size proves 
that it did not belong to the same system. It is not impossible that it supported a post 
marking the limits of the orchestral area. If symmetrically disposed about the bema, 
this area would have had a total width of about 20m. The rock surface as far out as 
this proposed limit is either smooth or lies slightly lower than the bottom of the bema, 
so that it might be levelled up with earth; whereas beyond this point on the western 
side the rock floor becomes impossibly rough, 

The actual seats, if indeed such existed, probably consisted of wooden benches, since, 
had they been of stone, it is difficult to understand how so vast an amount of material 
could so completely have disappeared. 

The suggested restoration indicates a maximum radius for the auditorium of 60 m. 
The seating floor, inclusive of “orchestra” and diazomata, would measure about 5550 sq. m. 
and this, after deductions are made for passage ways, might accommodate over 10,000 
seated persons: probably a liberal estimate of the number of those interested in polities 
at the time of the reconstruction. 

That the speaker's platform of the Last Period, for long the most distinctive landmark 
of the site, is contemporary with the great scarp in front of which it rises, is suggested 
by the similarity in the workmanship of the two and proven by the quarrymarks around 
the bema. As observed above, the first task of the architect of the final reconstruction 
was to secure his base-line by cutting two deep trenches in the shoulder of the hill 
approaching each other so that they should have met at an angle of 158 degrees. But 
instead of actually coming together, they turned northwards at their inner ends so that 
each of them marked one side (6°35-6:37 m. long) of the bema-to-be. The ground plan 
of the platform was completed by a transverse trench (9°67 m. long) across its front. 
The rock of the hill side was then quarried away leaving the massive central eube which 
was now worked into shape. The bottom of the quarry trench, of uniform width, ean 
still be traced in an unbroken line along the foot of the scarp and on the three exposed 
sides of the bema. 


II] poeg Jo vmoq oy, “86 “SM 
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The bema is a substantial but simple arrangement (Figs. 37 and 38). It consists 
essentially of two parts: a lower podium or speaker’s platform proper, and, resting on 
the back part of this, a mass of living rock carrying on either side a flight of steps 
leading to its top. The platform was rendered accessible on its exposed sides by three 
continuous steps having a combined height of 104m. The level area on top available 
for the speaker has a maximum length of 835m. and a minimum width of 2°20 m. 

The cube of rock at the back is surrounded, save where the stairways rise against 
it, by a bank of the living rock 0-48 m. high and of the same width. Above this its 
walls rise vertically to a maximum height of 3m. above the base of the bema. Its top 
behind, i.e. in its southern part, is roughly dressed. In front, however, it is quite irregular 
and slopes sharply down toward the north. On either side, behind, a flight of five steps 
leads up from the lower platform to the top of this massive cube. On the western side, 
the second and third steps from the top were cut only for the inner half of their breadth 
from the rock, the outer half consisting of stone blocks set in, while the topmost step 
in its entire width was thus built up (Fig. 38). These blocks have disappeared; but their 
original presence is to be inferred from bands of anathyrosis on the joint faces and from 
the pry holes on the horizontal surfaces. On the eastern side as well, it had been found 
necessary, apparently, to supplement the living rock in the same way; but here the work was 
never completed and the rough quarrymarks are still visible (Fig. 39). A close examination 
leaves no doubt that this irregularity is original and not due to later vandalism. 

A glance at the plan (Fig. 38) will indicate an irregularity in the cutting of the 
western side. The main back quarry trench of the western scarp, instead of being con- 
tinued, like its eastern counterpart, in an unbroken line above the western stairway, 
jogs outward at the line of the western side of the lower platform. In the face of the 
mass of rock thus left above the western stairs one may trace a jagged line which is 
clearly all that was left by the late quarrymen of an earlier stairway (Fig. 37). Leading 
down from a platform a few centimetres higher than the topmost level of the late bema, 
the ends of four steps can be traced with certainty; it is possible, but improbable, that 
other lower steps were cut away without leaving any remains. The earlier stairway lay 
immediately over the present and descended at a slightly steeper gradient. The early 
stairs must have been destroyed at some time prior to the construction of the bema, 
since their existence at that time would presuppose a sufficient mass of rock to have 
obviated the necessity of completing the later steps with stone slabs. The early stairway 
presumably provided a southern entrance to the auditoria of the First and Second Periods. 

The purpose of this massive cube of rock is somewhat puzzling. It may have been 
left simply to support the stairways which afforded communication between the speaker's 
platform and the upper terrace. It is altogether improbable that it was regularly used 
by the speaker, in view of the limited area of. its top, the absence of any trace of a 
guard railing, the unfinished state of the eastern stairway and, above all, because of the 
presence of an admirable speaker’s stand on the lower platform. It has been conjectured 
that the altar of Zeus Agoraios stood on its top, on which altar, presumably, sacrifice 
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wa rec , pinece 
as offered before the business of the assembly began.t But on the analogy of the ancient 


theatre < fas $36 7 , : 
é and of such an assembly place as the Ecelesiasterium of Priene, the altar should 


have stood on a0) auditori i 
the floor of the auditorium in front of the bema. Certainly we should 


Fig. 39. Bema of Period IL; unfinished eastern stairs 


expect it to have been before the eyes of the speaker. It is quite possible that the 
present top of the cube represents the original sloping surface of the hillside and that 
‘+ was left in this rough state, unused. This is made clear by the sectional drawings 


1 Scholiast on Aristoph., Hg. 410: Ayogatos Zevs outa: éy tH ayood xal ev ti éxxdnolg. See Judeich, 
Topographie®, p. 351, note 33 p- B94. 
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(Plate IV). The floor line of the First Period projected upward appears almost continuous 
with this surface: and it is probable that only a minimum depth of rock was removed 
in the making of the earliest auditorium. The working on the back surface of the cube, 
moreover, suggests that only a very little rock was cut away from there in the final 
reconstruction (Fig. 39). There is absolutely no trace of vandalism on the surface as it 
now exists and indeed, presuming that the top had once been carried out squarely by 
the living rock, it is quite improbable that the bema should have suffered either by 
human or natural agencies so severely at this point and not at all in its other parts. 
There is no trace of beddings cut to receive ashlar masonry with which the irregularities 
might have been made good; nor can one find the holes of pins such as might have served 
to hold marble revetments.! It will be objected that this rude mass would be very unsightly 
in such a prominent position. But it must have been effectually masked by the four 
tall stelae rising in front of it. 

These stood in well cut beddings let into the top of the stone bank in front of the great cube 
(Fig. 38). The size of the beddings suggests that the stelae were of a considerable height. 
One can only guess at the purport of the documents which they carried. Another bedding 
suitable for a stele is cut in the northwest corner of the lowest step of the platform, 
while still another inscription may have stood on the step above near the same corner. 

The bedding for a larger monument is apparent on the western side. Here a section of 
the bench surrounding the central mass of stone was cut away so that a base, probably of 
marble, might be set in, its bottom resting in the same plane as the speaker’s platform, its 
eastern side abutting against the western face of that central cube. Traces of anathyrosis 
are visible around the outer edges of the joint surfaces. The pry hole used in thrusting 
home the base block is cut in the speaker’s platform 0-19 m. from the line of the western 
face of the stone bench, and the surface of the platform is dressed down slightly below 
the general level out to this point. 

The free area available for the speaker was somewhat reduced by numerous objects 
set along the front and the eastern side of the platform. ‘Their original presence there is 
proven by numerous cuttings in the rock which lend themselves to interesting speculation 
but to no certain restoration (Fig. 38). Along the front are some six rectangular beddings 
of various sizes and two circular, while the smaller cuttings indicated in the plan held 
iron pins secured in the rock below and in the object above by molten lead run through 
“pour-channels.” In all, there are beddings or sets of cuttings to support possibly twenty- 
three different objects.2. Among these, we may imagine, were herms and one or more 
small desks or tables for the convenience of the speaker.® 


1 Cf. Judeich, Topographie®, p. 393. 

* Most of these appear on the plan of Clarke and Crow (Papers of the American School 1V, p. 219) 
but several more were found in our examination of the bema. 

* This multiplicity of objects on the bema finds its parallel in the great number of honorary statues 
Which stood on the Rostra in Rome. Cf. Platner and Ashby, A Topographical Dictionary of Ancient Rome, 
London, 1929, p. 450 and the references given there. ; 
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A series of six rectangular beddings cut in the rock floor from which the bema rises 
probably supported the posts of a light railing separating the platform from the body 
of the assembly place (Fig. 38). Since there is no trace of attachment to the great 
scarp on either side, the approach to the small stairs was left open. There was also a 
harrow opening in the middle of the front, probably to admit the speakers.! 

The character of the workmanship is in keeping with all that we know of the final 
period. The steps are cut with great precision, varying in width or height not more 


Fig. 40. Rock-cut bedding south of bema of Period III, from the north 


than a few millimetres from end to end. Both inner and outer corners are cut clean 
and sharp. The surface of the stone was dressed down somewhat more carefully so 
that it presents a smoother face than that of the great scarp. A small cutting in the 
edge of the middle step on the west side probably held a piece of stone set in to make 
vood a natural cavity in the limestone. The general aspect of the platform 1s completely 
in harmony with the obvious attempt at rugged simplicity apparent throughout the 
remains of the Last Period. 

A little shallow clearing on the upper terrace south of the bema revealed the dressed 
area which appears on the plan of the excavation (Plate II) and in figures 38 and 40. 
The outer limits of the dressing form a rectangle measuring ca. 6X 890m. The worked 


1 Fougéres (Guide de Grece [Joanne], 1911, p. 86; Daremberg et Saglio, Dict. des Ant., s. v. Pnyx) supposed 
that the speaker’s platform proper was enclosed by a railing. But the cuttings on its surface do not lend 
themselves to such a restoration which ‘s now rendered unnecessary by the discovery of the beddings in 


the lower floor. 
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surface lies 5-40 m. above the base of the bema, so that along the north side the cutting 


Shia Qa ne 
is open save in the northeast corner, whereas along the south side as much as 0-90 m. 


of rock had to be removed, resulting in a jagged scarp of that height. Not all the rock 
within the outer rectangle was cut away. Parallel to the north side an island was left 
having a width of 180m. At the eastern end it rises to a height of 0°35m., its top 
representing the unworked surface of the hill slope; but toward the west it is dressed 
away until its surface merges with the general plane of the rectangle. In the southeast 
koriier also a mass of rock was left. Its surface is roughly dressed and lies in a plane 
0-38 m. above that of the rectangle. Not a block was found in position. 

This working is undoubtedly to be associated with the assembly place of the Third 
Period. As may be gathered from the plans, it is placed almost exactly in symmetrical 
relation with the bema of that period. That it lies slightly too far toward the east is 
probably due to the desire of the architect to secure as high a level as possible for his 
dressed floor without having to build up a foundation of masonry. Since the rock surface 
slopes down toward the west he was driven to shift his cutting toward the east. The 
style of the rock working, moreover, especially around the unquarried mass in the southeast 
corner, closely resembles that in what we shall find to be the northern entrance of the 
Third Period. 

Two possible restorations suggest themselves. The upper terrace was closely associated 
in the architect’s mind with the auditorium of the final period and we shall see that he 
actually extended the terrace westward. Some monumental entrance was desirable from 
this upper area to the assembly place proper. Accordingly, it is tempting to place here 
a propylon or ornamental gateway of some sort and in front of it a flight of stairs 
leading down to the back of the bema. Two objections might be raised. The first is 
the height and the irregularity of the rock to the south. In the second place the unfinished 
state of the eastern stairs leading up from the speaker’s platform makes it improbable 
that there was ever much traffic over this course. 

A more probable explanation is that the cutting was designed as the foundation of 
an exedra containing seats of distinction for dignitaries, available also on special 
occasions, let us say, as an imperial box.!’ For the latter purpose it would be admirably 
suited by its prominent position, since its occupants must have sat on a level just 
slightly above that of the highest spectators in the auditorium.? Unfortunately, the rock 
surface between the front of the rectangular cutting and the back of the bema has 
suffered so much as to make difficult the restoration at this point. Only one certain 
cutting remains, close behind the bema and parallel to its baek line. We may suppose 
that the area was originally occupied by benches for lesser officials and secretaries or 
by a flight of stairs. In either ease the natural rock must have been supplemented by 
masonry of some sort. 


‘ This is the suggestion of Mr. B. H. Hill. 
* Cf. the prominence of the “imperial boxes” in the Theatre of Dionysus (Dirpfeld-Reisech, Das griechische 
Theater, p.93) and in the Theatre of Argos (Arch. Anz. 1931, p. 260; fig. 80). 
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The rock-cut seats lying on either side of this area above the great scarp require a 


word i Telia 4 i i : 
d of notice (Figs. 38 and 41). Here, too, heavy weathering has combined with the 


attentions of late vandals to render difficult the determination of the original arrangement. 
The surviving remains may be described briefly as follows. To the east of the bema 
Oe are pangs benches, of which the two lower show an average width of about 1m. and 
height of 0°37—0-40 m. The topmost was apparently designed as a seat only, no provision 


Fig. 41. Front of the auditorium of Period III, from the east 


being made for the feet of a higher row of spectators. Consequently it is only 0°62 m. 
wide although its height is identical with that of the others. That these benches were 
actually designed as seats is proven by their appropriate dimensions. They continue 
down to the very edge of the scarp, the lowest being separated from the vertical wall 
in front only by a passage 1m. wide, i.e. the width of one entire bench. This passage 
lies 0:85 m. higher than the dressed surface of the central mass of the bema. All 
the benches terminate squarely at a point 7°50 m. east of the easternmost edge of the 
bema. Toward the west their ends are confused by late cutting. The seats are utterly 
plain; there is no undercutting in the faces of the risers and no depression in the back 
of the horizontal surface to receive the feet of those in the row above. On the western 
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side traces of only two benches remain. The face of the lower lies 2-42 m. back from 
the edge of the scarp at its eastern end, 2:16 m. at its western. The horizontal surface 
is 0°64—0:70 m. wide and lies 0°50—0:56 m. above the level area between it and the scarp. 
The broken line of this bench can be traced to a point 9°30 m. west of the western side 
of the bema. Toward the east it ends abruptly against a mass of rock. Above 
its eastern end a short section remains of another similar bench, 0°60 m. wide. These 
benches show the same simple design as those on the eastern side. The contour of the 
rock surface precludes the supposition that the two sets of benches ever joined in a 
continuous line. 

The horizontal surface of the first bench from the bottom on the eastern side has 
been dressed down over an area measuring roughly 0°90 >< 0°65 m. near its eastern end; 
and in this especially prepared surface are two cuttings, one of them provided with a 
pour channel for lead (Fig. 38), which were evidently designed to support dedications 
to Zeus Hypsistos, the presiding deity of the little sanctuary marked by the niches for 
votive plaques in the scarp immediately in front. 

It has been supposed that these benches are earlier than the great bema and searp.! 
Their extremely simple design would admittedly suggest an earlier period in the history 
of auditorium building than that to which we must assign the bema. The irregularities, 
moreover, in the dimensions of the benches and the slovenly style of their cutting 
compare unfavorably with the precision and exactitude which mark the workmanship 
of the bema. Yet the perfect alignment between the eastern benches and the great 
scarp and the obvious symmetry in the arrangement of the two banks of seats about 
the bema seem unaccountable by chance and provide evidence of contemporary origin 
and design. 

But even granted their contemporary origin it is difficult to see for whom they were 
intended. We know little of the civie organization at this late date. Supposing, however, 
that it was still the practice, as in the fourth century z.c., for an entire tribe to serve as 
presidents, some of them may have been seated here. But as seats of honor they would 
have appeared very mean, especially in comparison with the elegant prohedria of the 
closely contemporary Odeum of Herodes Atticus. The unfinished state of the eastern 
stairway of the bema, moreover, must have rendered undignified, not to say dangerous, 
the ascent and descent of the officials. 

The three great blocks standing on the upper terrace in a line approximately parallel 
to the western side of the scarp of the Last Period have long been a familiar landmark 
on the site and on its plans. The further clearing done around them in the course of 
the present excavation has enabled us to fix more accurately the extent and purpose of 
the wall which they represent. 


' Cf. Crow, Papers of the American School lV, pp. 222f. In the preliminary notice for the Archiologischer 
Anzerger (46, 1931, pp. 220 f.) we suggested the possibility of assigning these seats to the First Period. But 
it seems improbable that the auditorium of that period extended so far up the hillside. 
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The eastern end of its rock-cut bedding was found some 5 m. behind the southwest 
corner of the great bema (Plate IL, Fig. 42). Thence its line runs westward, including 
the three surviving blocks. In the course of this distance it approaches the scarp slightly, 
so that at a point 7m. from the western end of the latter it is 3m. from it. It now 
bends more sharply northward, passing the western end of the scarp at an interval of 
only 1m. Beyond this point its course was followed some 5°50 m. farther; but its western 
limit was not discovered. For the eastern 10m. of its length it was designed to receive 
blocks about 1m. thick, while elsewhere it would accommodate blocks up to 2m. in 
thickness. It is not worked down uniformly but in broken lengths each having a level 
floor, while in places individual beddings were prepared for huge blocks. Near the south- 
western corner of the auditorium small dressed slabs were set in to even up depressions 
in the rock surface (Fig. 42). 

Near the eastern end a series of three small rectangular cuttings in the bedding may 
have served as pry holes; for they seem to have been made after the rock surface was 
dressed, and yet when the stones were in position they must have been covered and so 
useless.’ Farther to the west there is a shallow cutting 0°90 m. long, 0°60 m. wide, its 
south side coinciding with the north edge of the bedding and its mid-point lying at what 
must have been a joint in the wall. It was seemingly cut in relation to the wall; but its 
purpose is not apparent. Another curious cutting is to be seen in the bottom of the main 
bedding. There is a shallow trench (0°33—0:50 m. wide, 0°25 m. deep) with perpendicular 
sides which, commencing at the point where the wall turns toward the north, continues 
in a straight line for 20°60 m. eastward, ending abruptly. At its western end it lies on 
the north side of the bedding, while its eastern end is in the middle of the wall bedding. 
The builders of the wall filled the western end of the channel to its top with small blocks 
to carry the great stones of the wall. It clearly antedates the construction of the wall; 
but its significance is obscure. 

The surviving blocks are all of the local limestone. They were completely detached 
and moved into position from elsewhere, so that the wall is not hewn in part from the 
bed-rock as is sometimes stated.? Although left comparatively rough on both sides, the 
northern faces of the blocks were worked down with some attempt at regularity, indicating 
that the wall was designed to face toward the assembly place. The cutting and fitting 
of the stones is closely similar to that of the great terrace wall below. The ends carry 
a band of smoothly worked anathyrosis along their northern edges only, behind which 
the surface is roughly picked away so that the joints would gape on the southern side. 
The two western blocks are set together with a carefully worked rabbet-joint sloping at 
an angle of about 30° to the perpendicular. Elsewhere on the surviving blocks a simple 
square-joint was used. The same system of rough rustieation was employed on the 


* From east to west they measure 0°24 <0:170-10 m, deep; 020012010 m. deep; 020014012 m 
deep. 


* Cf. Judeich, Topographie®, p. 392. 
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northern face, though not cut so deeply, as on the great retaining wall. The western- 


most stone is larger than any in that wall, measuring 6°20 m. long, 2°90 m. high and 
1-30 m. wide.' The others, though smaller, are by no means inconsiderable. 

The top of the most westerly of the three surviving blocks is finished level and 
smoouh and, as may be gathered from the section through the front of the auditorium 
(Plate Ha), rises to the level of the rock-cut bedding south of the great bema. The 
top of the middle block is very rough and broken and much of it may have disappeared 
by natural weathering. The eastern block has suffered from late vandals and its top is 
riddled by their wedge marks. We may safely infer, however, that the wall throughout 
its course was originally carried up at least to the level of the top of the western block 
since otherwise there would have been no point in using a monolith of such dimensions. 
The close identity of elevations between rock-cut floor and the top of the great block 
suggests that that floor was continued westward. This would naturally be effected by 
throwing in an earth filling behind the wall under discussion. That this was originally 
intended as a retaining rather than a free standing wall is proven by the fact that it 
has only one faced side, that looking north. The stratification to the south of the wall 
as revealed by the clearing of the bedding also makes it certain that a great mass of 
filling was deposited at one time. The earlier ground level may be detected along the 
southern edge of the bedding which had clearly been cut down through it. Originally 
the rock surface had been overlaid only by a thin covering of soil which did not suffice 
to conceal many of the higher ridges. Above this there now lies a uniform mass of 
earth and broken rock rising to a maximum height of about 1°50 m. near the middle of 
the exposed course of the wall. At this point the present surface of the earth lies almost 
a metre below the top of the great block; the disappearance of so much of the filling is 
to be readily accounted for by natural erosion and constant cultivation. In its original 
form this upper terrace doubtless extended southward to Cleon’s Cross Wall and westward 
to the extremity of the central Pnyx Hill where the rock rises higher again (Fig. 1), 
This would necessitate the continuance of the retaining wall westward beyond the corner 
of the scarp, a phenomenon difficult to explain on the hypothesis that the wall is to be 
associated only with the auditorium proper. Although the bedding of the retaining wall 
stops about a metre short of the western side of the rectangular cutting south of the 
bema, the terrace undoubtedly continued up to the side of the structure which stood 
there, and the earth surface would be approximately on a level with its floor. The 
result would be an open terrace extending the full length of the crest of the hill and 
commanding a magnificent view of city and Attie plain: a convenient loitering place 
before and after meetings of the Assembly and, if one may judge from modern practice, 


a popular resort at all times. 


1 These figures indicate a cubical content of 32364 cu.m., and a weight of 87,383 kilograms or 
96°34 tons. The dimensions given are maximum s0 that a considerable reduction in eel and weight 
must be allowed for because of irregularities in the block. Notwithstanding, it may take its place among 
the largest of building blocks used in Greece at any period. 
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From this upper terrace access was afforded to the auditorium by a EOS leading 
through the retaining wall and communicating with the stairs, already petoney cut 
in the scarp below (Fig. 43). The western side of this passageway was formed by the 
eastern end of the middle surviving block which shows no anathyrosis and consequently 
could not have been a joint surface (Fig. 45). Moreover, between the end of this block 
and the bedding of the next stone toward the east there is an interval of 2°75 m. of 
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unworked rock surface never designed to receive a block. Along its northern edge there 
is a smoothly dressed bedding, 0°72 m. wide, for a threshold, and at either end an are: 
worked not quite so deeply to receive a door post 0°72 m. square. The resultant useful 
passageway would scarcely exceed 1°50 m. in width. In the middle of it, at the edge 
of the bedding for the threshold, is a small cutting presumably for a door bar. <A stair- 
way must have led down from the terrace above to this threshold; but no trace of it 
survives. The steps probably consisted of stone slabs bedded in the earth, or possibly 
only of wooden planks. The rock surface between the threshold and the three steps 
cut in the scarp to the north is dressed level. The series of shallow reetangular beddings 
sunk in this surface just south of the top step was probably intended to support some 
supplementary barrier, such as a turn-stile, before the entrance to the auditorium. The 
steps in the scarp are 468m. wide; i.e. more than three times the width of the gateway 
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the stairway extends much beyond the eastern side of the doorway. It seems Preble 
therefore, that the stairs were designed to communicate not merely with the cee 
above but also with the passage between terrace wall and scarp leading toward the east. 
That this was intended for use is proven by the fact that its surface was levelled 
off, although the effect of this has been largely obscured by some comparatively modern 
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Fig. 44. South entrance of Period IH. Section on line AB of figure 43 


breakage and possibly quarrying along the shoulder of the scarp. It is not impossible 
that this narrow area was at least partially shut off toward its eastern end by a wall 
set at right angles to the main terrace wall at the point where the change occurs in 
the width of the dressed bedding. Certain cuttings between this point and the scarp 
could best be explained as the beddings for such a cross wall (Plate I). It is probable, 
however, that an open passage was left immediately above the scarp and leading east- 
ward to the bema. The semi-enclosed area so formed may conceivably have served as 
a meeting place for select committees; at any rate, there is no trace of such necessary 
accommodation to be found elsewhere about the assembly place. The space between 
retaining wall and scarp west of the steps was not used as a passage since its surface 
was left rough and irregular (Fig. 42) and also because the narrow interval between the 
wall and the corner of the scarp was probably completely blocked by the edge of the 


embankment of the cavea. 
12* 
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In the foregoing discussion it has been tacitly assumed that the upper terrace is 
contemporary with the Last Period.t| This seems certain from the similarity between the 
terrace wall and the retaining wall for the cavea of that period: in both, enormous blocks 
were employed, the system of jointing was identical and there was a striving after a 
rugged and heavily furrowed wall face. It is altogether improbable that a style of 


Fig. 45. South entrance of Period II], from the southeast 


masonry so distinctive should have been employed on the site at two widely separated 
periods. Moreover, the grand conception of the spacious upper terrace is thoroughly in 
keeping with the spirit manifest in the Last Period. Finally, on the basis of tine inter- 
pretation which we have given to the remains, they all combine as elements of a reasonable 
scheme. 

It is doubtful whether there was ever any barrier or balustrade above the eastern side 
of the great scarp. The rock surface is tolerably well preserved here and shows a Ary 


variety of cuttings and workings; but it seems impossible to trace any definite system of 


1 Grow ; 5h ey fey ) +2 : d i Y y P 
row and Clarke (Papers of the American School 1V, pp. 228 f.) supposed that the wall of this upper 
terrace was much older than the bema; but this view was based only on a general impression 
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aes The vertical height of the scarp rendered unnecessary any further protection 
agains Spassing i 3 desir: . , 
g t trespassing, and it was desirable that there should be an unobstructed view 
northward from the upper terrace. 

I 7 ‘ ee 

t has been commonly supposed that the sole entrance way to the auditorium 
represented by the remains which we have assigned to the Third Period led down over 


Fig. 46. Northern approaches of Periods II and III, looking southeast 


the three rock-cut steps in the western part of the scarp. This single means of ingress 
has been pointed to as evidence for the strict control of admission to the assemblies 
and for the secrecy of the gatherings.’ But when we consider that the effective width 
of that entrance was practically limited to the width of the gateway in the wall behind, 
i.e. ca. 150 m., it seems ridiculously inadequate for an auditorium of such a size. This 
southern entrance had the additional disadvantage of being turned away from the city, 
whereas in the earlier periods we have found that the most convenient possible approach 
was provided from the side of the Agora and the centre of the city. 


1 Of. Hermann-Thumser, Lehrbuch der griechischen Staatsaltertiimer, Tiibingen, 1913, IL’, pp. 508 ff; 
Judeich, Zopographie*, pp. 392, 394, 
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Fig. 47. North entranee of Period III 
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The solution to the problem of an adequate entrance is to found in a series of 
cuttings in the surface of the bed-rock immediately north of the terrace wall of the 
Third Period where it is preserved to its greatest height (Figs. 46 and 47). These were 
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partially exposed in the excavations of 1916 but have now been completely cleared 
and examined. The beddings may be traced for seven parallel walls which leave the 
terrace wall at right angles and run northward to a broad transverse cutting. The 
wall beddings show an average width of ca. 0:80 m. and their centres are spaced at 
intervals of ca.2m. The total width of the entire set of beddings measured along the 
face of the terrace wall is 11-40m., while the length of the transverse cutting is 13 m. 
The seven beddings are roughly worked and the sections for individual stones are by 
no means always level. The outer cutting on either side shows somewhat better work- 
manship. Numbering the beddings from the east, single blocks remain im setw in the 


Fig. 48. Top of retaining wall of Period III where erossed by north entrance, looking north 


first, fourth, fifth and sixth. The slab in the last agrees closely in size and workmanship 
with those of the retaining wall of the Second Period and no doubt many blocks were 
pulled out of that wall in its ruinous state to be reused in the Third Period. The 
transverse cutting which joins the outer ends of the seven narrow beddings is 2°30 m. 
wide at its eastern end. At this end, because of the slope of the bed-rock, the cutting 
is 1 m. deep on the south side, only 0:30 m. on the north. At the other end it is open 
in front, 0°60 m. deep on the south side. The bottom of the bedding is worked smooth 
and level. In the middle of its front edge, where the bed-rock failed, it was supple- 
mented by two large limestone blocks fitted in. Since the southern ends of the seven 
beddings terminate abruptly along the face of the great wall, it is clear that they were 
cut subsequent to its building and in definite relationship to it. The rock surface 
between and on all sides of the dressed beddings is very rough and irregular showing 
no signs of working, so that it seems impossible to restore here any sort of a free 
standing house or building. 

On the top of the great terrace wall immediately above, another set of peculiar 
cuttings calls for explanation. We have already observed that the tops of the blocks 
in the surviving topmost course of this wall were dressed level to receive another 
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course, save in the case of blocks zy and zd. Of these the tops are worked flat for a 
distance of only 0:-40m. back from the front edge; the rear part sloping upward and 
inward (Fig. 48). On such a surface it would be quite impossible to set another wall 
block in the hope that it would remain in position. The northern faces, moreover, of 
the uppermost blocks within the range of the seven beddings below are dressed smooth 
to an average depth of 0-70 m. from their top (Fig. 29). That this working was 
done after the blocks were set is proven by the fact that the dressing continues 
unbroken across three joints. At no other point in the wall are the blocks treated in 
this fashion. 

The occurrence at this point of these two unique sets of cuttings, the one at the 
foot, the other on the top of the wall, leaves no doubt that they are related. The only 
common explanation to suggest itself is that they mark the site of a grand entrance 
way to the auditorium: a stairway commencing in the broad transverse cutting 
below, the actual steps consisting of stone or marble slabs supported on the tops of 
seven walls rising from the above-mentioned beddings, and passing through the 
retaining wall at the level of its present top. If further evidence for this interpretation 
be required, it is forthcoming through the discovery of the remains of an earth ramp 
which sloped gently up from the north to the edge of the transverse cutting (Figs. 46 
and 65). Its surface consists of hard packed gravel, from above which the loose 
upper earth came away freely and easily. The greater part of this approach has 
been washed away by the floods of water which issue from beneath the great terrace 
wall during heavy rains. Fortunately, however, a section 3m. wide is preserved on the 
eastern side. 

We have postulated the original existence of one additional course of great blocks 
in the central part of the terrace wall. This course must have continued right up to 
the edge of the stairway since the dressed beddings for it are prepared up to those 
points. Thus at the line of the wall the stairs proper must have lain at the bottom of 
a trench around 2m. deep. This channel, presumably, continued upward through the 
shoulder of the embankment so that the entrance way would debouch at a point some 
distance within the lip of the auditorium. This arrangement would prove of practical 
advantage inasmuch as it would reduce the maximum height to be climbed by the mass 
of the audience who would be seated below the mouth of the entrance. The sides of 
this stair canal were probably bordered by walls of masonry although nothing of them 
has been found. The peculiar cuttings in the top of the great wall terminate on either 
side in deep-set beddings. The disappearance of one or more small blocks on the west 
side obscures the original arrangement there, but it is perfectly clear on the east side 
(Figs. 47 and 48). The bedding is cut in from the front of the block and has a depth 
of 0°30 m., width of 090m. and length of 1:20m. It is improbable that this served as 
the bedding for an ordinary block of the original top course, since in that ease it 
should have been cut through to the back of the stone as elsewhere. But this and the 
corresponding cutting on the other side may well have served for heavy posts or 
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i SOUS nae the terrace wall. Such an arrangement would slightly reduce the 
width of the stairway above this point. ; 


It may . Bey iets een 
" See pe asked why dressed surfaces were not prepared on the face of the terrace 
all to receive the ends of the seven walls carrying the steps. But a perfect joint was 


Fig. 49. Pile of blocks in filling of Period III, looking 


southeast 


quite unnecessary, since the pressure on the seven walls was entirely downward rather 
than lateral. It is interesting to observe that in the Theatre of Thoricus, where there 
occurs a comparable arrangement of stairways leading over the vertical retaining wall 
at the back of the auditorium, that wall continues unbroken behind the stairs, absolutely 


1 Tt is probable that the line of the stair was broken, both below and above the great wall, by level 
stretches in order to make the ascent less fatiguing. But in the absence of evidence for their placing, we 
have omitted them from the sketch of our proposed restoration (Pig. 51). 
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no dressed surfaces were worked for the supporting walls of the western stairway, and 
only very rough beddings for those of the eastern. 

From the plan (Plate II) it is clear that the stairway was not exactly centred on 
the axis of the auditorium but lay slightly too far toward the west. It is possible that 
the architect aimed to place it in the middle of the exposed northern expanse of the 
Or again he may have found it necessary to consider its relation to an 

existing thoroughfare leading up from below. In 


terrace wall. 


this connection it is perhaps worthy of note that the 
stairway of the Third Period is centred on the 
axis of the Second (Fig. 16). The discovery of 
this great approach for the Third Period lying 
between the two smaller entrances of the Second 
Period makes it probable that those two branched 
from a common artery and that we should restore 
on our plan of Athens a broad thoroughfare 
leading down from the Pnyx in the direction of 
the Agora. 

It is possible that in addition to the northern 
and southern entrances there were other supple- 
mentary approaches in the wings of the auditorium 
as suggested on the plan of Crow and Clarke. 
But there is no evidence for their existence. 

In the top of the block ze, i.e. immediately 
east of the stairway, there is a rectangular 


bedding containing the base of a stele of Pentelie 
marble (0°60 X 0°16 m.) set in lead (Fig. 48). 


Fig. 50. Hole for missing block in retaining 
< La al 5 ~ . . 
wallvat Period 11) There is no reason to suppose that the original 


top course of the terrace wall stopped short 
of the side of the stairway; so that it is altogether probable that this bedding was 
covered and so rendered useless while the wall was intact. In this case we must 
assume that the stele had been erected and served its purpose before the block was 
quarried. Now this block is one of the largest in the entire wall and must certainly 
have been cut from the shoulder of the hill above. Whether the stele had any connection 
with the assembly place cannot be said with certainty.! 
In the northern part of Trench B we cut across the line of what appeared at. first 
sight to be the lower courses of a stone wall (Plate II, Fig. 49). Commencing near the 
eastern edge of the trench it extends some 7m. in a northwesterly direction. In Trench B 


' That the stele rose in a niche in the wall and was in service during the Third Period is rendered 
improbable by the fact that the outer face must have been turned slightly away from the line of vision 
of one mounting the stairs and not directly into it as we should expect (Fig. 47) 
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it rests on the surface of the red filling belonging to the Second Period. But at the 
other end it lies in the body of the filling of the Third Period, because the surface of 
the red filling slopes sharply down and outward at this point whereas the base of the 
wall lies level. This indicates that the structure was built after the retaining Ball of the 


Fig. 51. Sketch illustrating proposed restoration of Period Hil 


way and while the Last Period was in process of construction. 


Second Period had given 
e and character as those used in the two earlier 


The blocks employed are of the same siz 
ere undoubtedly removed from the ruins of the Second Period. 


retaining walls and w 
1 are placed indiscriminately as headers 


They are laid with the utmost irregularity anc 
and stretchers. The thickness of the wall is about double the width of the blocks. The 


outer, i.e. the northeastern face, is slightly the more presentable of the two. At the 
southeastern end three courses remain, rising to a height of 0:80 m., whereas at the 


other end only a single course is left. 
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The irregularity and carelessness with which the blocks are laid must have rendered 
them unsuitable as the foundation for a wall of any height. Their very unsightly appearance 
makes it impossible that they were meant to be left exposed. No distinctive stratification 
could be detected to indicate that they had supported a permanent terrace. But it is 
possible that they were thrown together during the construction of the Last Period in 
order to regulate the earth filling in some way while the section of the outer retaining 
wall immediately opposite was being built. 

The adequate drainage of the great auditorium might appear a serious problem; 
for not only did the water from the entire cavea flow down toward the bema, but 
much from the upper terrace also gathered to the same point. Actually, however, the 
solution was very simple. Above the north-south axis, toward which in general the hill 
slopes gently in from either side, the filling of the Second Period consists largely of 
coarsely broken rock. In the Third Period this bottom layer was probably continued 
in the same sort of material to a point close in front of the great bema. The water, 
following the smooth rock surface, finds free passage among these stones and pours 
out through the crevices between and below the blocks of the terrace wall of the Third 
Period near its mid-point. This simple but effective arrangement was undoubtedly 
deliberately planned and served the Second and Third Periods. It has been supposed 
that the square opening in the northeastern face of the great terrace wall was 
an outlet for an underground drainage canal (Tig. 50).1. But repeated observation 
during heavy rain storms has demonstrated that this aperture is the driest place on the 
Pnyx on such occasions. On the inner side it is blocked by an enormous mass of rough 
stone lying in the filling, so that no drain could ever have issued from it. The inner 
faces of the neighboring blocks enclosing the hole all show anathyrosis; so that originally 
it was filled, or was intended to be filled, by a wall block. How this could have 
fallen out or have been removed, leaving the adjacent stones undisturbed, must remain 
a mystery. 


THE THIRD PERIOD. ITS CHRONOLOGY AND HISTORY 


In determining the date of the final reconstruction we must rely almost entirely on 
internal evidence, of which the most important item is the terminus post quem afforded 
by the material found in the filling associated with the great terrace wall. The wall 
and the filling behind it were built up simultaneously: the one could not have stood 
without the other. Since the wall shows no trace of repairs or rebuilding, it is clear 
that it must be as late as, or slightly later than, any object found in the filling. 

Coins were conspicuous by their absence. As will be seen from the catalogue of 
coins (pp. 211f.) only nine were found in the body of the filling. The possible dates of 


' Of. Judeich, Topographie?, p. 393. 
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these range from ca. 430 to 30 8.c. Those significant for the question at issue are the two 
late Athenian pieces (nos. 2 and 3) which were struck the one after 229 n.c. the other 
after ca. 220 z.c. Thus the numismatic evidence would not bring the date below the end 
of the third century B.c. 

The terracotta figurines, of which several score were found in a much broken state, 
belong for the most part to types of the fourth century s.c. Several are Hellenistic, while 
a number of fragments may be assigned on the basis of fabrie and workmanship to early 
Roman times. 


Over 500 terracotta loom weights were found. Of these the vast majority are black 
glazed and have the form of a truncated pyramid similar to many weights found at 
Olynthus which, according to the excavator’s belief that the city remained uninhabited 
after its destruction in 348 B.c., cannot be later than the middle of the fourth century.' 
The filling also yielded some dozens of weights conical in shape resembling those of the 
latest type found at Olynthus and common elsewhere in later contexts, e.g. in strata 
of the Roman period at Corinth (subsequent to 44 B.c.). 

Numerous fragments of glass were found, especially in the northern end of Trench A 
behind the great terrace wall. All were of clear, blown glass. The process of blowing, 
at least in clear glass, seems not to have been known until close to the beginning of 
the Christian era at the earliest.2 The types of small unguentaria represented by the 
fragments found are common furniture in tombs of early imperial times throughout the 
Mediterranean basin. Thus their presence in this filling serves to bring down its date 
at least to those times. 

From the filling of the same period about 150 basketsful of potsherds were eathered, 
washed and examined. The earliest detected were two fragments of geometric craters. 
Apart from 6 pieces of Panathenaic amphorae not a single black-figured sherd came to 
light. But red-figured Attic ware was found in abundance, and this chiefly from around 
400 z.c. or later. There is likewise represented a great quantity of small, black-glazed 
domestic vessels: little bowls and saucers and especially canthari showing the influence 
of metallic vessels. To judge from the general excellence of the glaze, the simple, strong 
profiles and the absence of painted decoration commonly applied over the black glaze 
of such canthari in Hellenistic times, the specimens from the Pnyx should be dated for 
the most part to the fourth century. Hellenistic ware is scantily represented by a few 
fragments of “ Megarian bowls,” together with two fragmentary moulds for the same, 
and by a number of fusiform unguentaria of dark grey clay showing the usual white 
bands. Of Arretine ware only 3 fragments were found, none bearing a signature. 

Of provincial terra sigillata, however, a considerable number of pieces came to light 
and these, representing the latest type of pottery coming from the filling, deserve closer 


1 Cf, Kacavations at Olynthus, Part IT, 1930, Chapter VI, “The Loom Weights.” 
2 Of. Kisa, Das Glas im Altertwme, Leipzig, 1908, I, pp. 295 ff.; Trowbridge, Philological Studies in Ancient 
Glass, The University of Hlinois, 1930, p. 107. 
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attention. The specimens appearing in Figs. 52 and 53 will serve to illustrate the more 
common forms. The clay of Fig. 53, 1-3, and Fig. 52, 2 is closely similar: brick-red in 
colour, somewhat coarse, with a few particles of erit but 
scarcely a trace of mica. It resembles the clay used in 
lamps of Broneer’s Type XX which were undoubtedly an 
Athenian product, manufactured in the time of Augustus 
and through at least the first half of the first century A.D. 
It is doubtful, however, if the clay of Fig. 52, 1 is Attic. 
It is buff in colour, somewhat flaky, and contains more mica. 


1. Fragment from the wall of an open bowl (Fig. 52, 2). 


The profile is preserved from the lip almost to the centre 
of the base; the remainder is restored in plaster. Ht. 0-05 m., 
diam. of rim 0-16 m., of base 0-06 m. The rim is flat, sloping 
slightly downward toward the outside and terminating in a 


see 7 : : thin, projecting lip. The wall curves gently in to a low, 
Fig. 52. Fragments of a pitcher é : 2 ‘ 


and a dish from the filling of 
Period III shallow double groove forming a circle 0°045 m. in diameter. 


Particles of grit, coming to the surface in the throwing 


coarsely modelled foot-ring. In the bottom inside is a 


process, left unsightly seratches especially around the lower part of the outside. 
Red glaze, thin and flaky, covers the interior; on the outside it extends down only 
0°03 m. below the lip. 
2. Base and fragment from the wall of a small bowl (Fig. 53, 1). 

Ht. preserved 0°03 m., diam. of foot 0°035 m. The profile is complete save possibly for 
a very little worn off the rim. The profile is marked by a broad keel, above which rises 
a low rim. The wall slopes down in an irregular curve to a foot-ring. The clay is soft 
and crumbly. <A very thin red glaze was applied inside and over the upper part of the 
exterior. Wheel marks are prominent inside and out. 


Fig. 53. Sherds of terra sigillata from the filling of Period II] 


3. Fragment from the wall of a similar bowl (Fig. 53, 2), 
Ht. preserved 0:032 m. The rim rises higher above the keel. The fabric is thinner 
and harder and the red glaze, which covers both surfaces of the entire fraement. is of 
OSs / 3 ‘ 
better quality. Scratches caused by particles of grit are prominent on the outside 
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4. Base of cup or small pitcher (Fig. 53, 3). 


Ht. preserved 0-025 m., diam. of foot 0°035 m. The walls of the vessel slope sharply out 
from a foot 0-605 m. high. There is no trace of a foot-ring and the bottom is almost 
perfectly flat, rising only 0-001 m. in the centre. The clay is baked hard, the outside 
re by a thin red glaze fired to black along the upper edge of the fragment. The 
interior was left quite rough from the throwing on the wheel. 


5. Upper part of two-handled pitcher (Fig. 52, 1). 

Ht. 0-12 m., diam. of body 0:117 m., of lip 0°047 m. The body was bulbous, the neck 
short, the mouth, which is set off from the neck by a fine raised line, is slightly flaring. 
The strap handles are crudely attached and show two grooves on their outsides. The 


body of the pitcher is decorated by broad, shallow corrugations extending to the shoulder. 
There is no trace of glaze. 


In the present state of our knowledge it is impossible to date very closely terra 
sigillata of this period from the Greek mainland. The small carinated bowls, Fig. 53, 
1 and 2, are obviously derived from Arretine shapes, yet the lack of sharpness in the 
profile of keel and foot-ring indicates that they are considerably removed from their 
originals. The plain base of Fig. 53, 3, showing one of the commonest of the late profiles 
found in this filling, occurs on two cups and a small pitcher of similar fabric recently 
found in a grave at Corinth together with a lamp of Broneer’s Type XXVII, 1 (cf. below, 
p. 185).1. The fabric, glaze, and profile of Fig. 52, 2 find general parallels in vessels, as 
yet unpublished, found in Roman graves at Corinth dated by coins from the middle of 
the first to the beginning of the third century av. The pitcher, Fig. 52, 1, may be 
paralleled from the same collection and also among late pottery from Asia Minor found 
in Olbia.2 We should probably not be far wide of the mark in assigning the pieces 
illustrated to a period from the middle of the first through the early part of the second 
century a.p. Among the mass of fragments of this late fabric some are inferior in quality 
but not necessarily later in date; so that in the lower limit suggested here we have arrived 
at the terminus post quem for the construction of the Third Period, as given by the pottery. 

The terracotta lamps furnish perhaps the most definite data for the chronology of 
the final reconstruction. The filling of this period yielded about 600 lamps or fragments 
sufficiently preserved to admit of at least an approximate classification. Of these 
over 500 are Greek and of types as early or earlier than the latest of those found at 


1 Cf. also Knipowitsch, Die Keramik romischer Zeit aus Olbia in der Sammlung der Hremitage, 
Frankfurt a. M., 1929, p. 41, no. 21,364; pl. IIT, 38. Type 38 is included in Class E which the author dates 
roundly from the middle of the first to the fourth century 4.p. 

2 Of. also Oswald and Price, Terra Sigillata, London, 1920, p. 183, pl. XLVI, 1: a dish which the 
authors assign to the period Domitian—Hadrian. 

8 Cf. Knipowitsch, op. cit., p. 42, no. 20,155; pl. III, 41: a single-handled pitcher, in which the form of 
the handle, the profile of body and lip and the corrugated surface are closely reminiscent of our Fig. 52, ile 
It likewise is assigned to Class E. 
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Olynthus, i.e. presumably earlier than the middle of the fourth century B.c. There are 
not more than a seore of Hellenistic pieces. Broneer’s Type XX is represented by about 
the same number of lamps or fragments. Type XXI is represented by two specimens, 
Type XXII by three, Type XXV by one. The latest lamps found in the body of the 
filling belong to Type XXVII. Of this class, 21 specimens were found in Trench A alone, 
and that between the terrace walls of the Second and Third Periods and at levels lower 
than 0:50 m. below the top of the latter. Several more came to light in the end of 
Trench D among the great rocks im- 
mediately behind the outer terrace wall, 
and still others were found in clearing 
the top of this wall. Most of these 
lamps were very fragmentary; but their 
distinctive clay and shape makes their 
classification certain. Six representative 
pieces are illustrated in Fig. 54. Of 
these, number 1 belongs to Broneer’s 
Type XX, the rest to Type XXVII. 


1. Complete except for small puncture 
4 
Fig. 54. Fragments of lamps from the filling of Period ITI Ht 


in side. 
(exclusive of handle) 0-03 m., 
L. 0075 m., W. 0:°055 m. Clay: pale 
buff in colour coated with thin red glaze much flaked. Sides and rim covered by raised dots. 
Double volutes on throat. Three raised lines divide rim from discus. Vertical strap handle 
with single groove. On base, within two raised lines, A. These lamps of Type XX are 
Athenian made and dated by Broneer to the time of Augustus and the first half of the 
first century a.p.' In view of the fact that we found very few imported Italian lamps 
of types intermediate between XX and XXVII it is probable that in Athens the local 
makers were able to hold the market and that lamps of Type XX continued in use even 
beyond the middle of the first century «.n. 


2. Preserved: handle and fragment of rim and discus. 


L. 0:04 m., W. 0-045 m. Clay: greenish yellow, unglazed. Rim plain and set off from 
discus by narrow raised band. Discus decorated by rays. Two moulded grooves in 
handle. Broneer’s Type XXVII (1). 


3. Preserved: handle and part of rim and discus. 
L. 0:045 m., W. 0:055m. Clay: buff, unglazed. Rim divided from discus by raised 


band and row of ovules. Rays on discus. Broneer’s Type XXVII (1). 


' Broneer, Terracotta Lamps, py. 70-73. 
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4. Preserved: fragment of rim and discus. 


O57 HIB \ Bets 4 is = . 5 : 
L. 0-055 m., W.0:026m. Clay: buff, unglazed. On rim a cluster of grapes and tendrils 


in raised relief; discus decorated by rays and set off from rim by raised band. Broneer’s 
Type XX-VII (2). 
5. Preserved: fragment of rim and side wall. 

L. 0°046 m., W. 0:014 m. Clay: buff, unglazed. 


On rim a low rectangular knob. 
Broneer’s Type XXVII (3). 


6. Preserved: part of base and side walls. 


Diam. of base 0:032m. Clay: buff, unglazed. Within a single groove, incised while 


the clay was still soft: NPEI[.JIWNO == ITIgeu[u]im@vog. The name IZguiwy occurs in 
Galen.’ Broneer’s Type XXVII. 


The fragmentary condition of the lamps of Type XXVII in most cases prevents their 
attribution to the subclasses of that type. Of at least five, however, enough remains 
to make certain that they belong to class (1). Of class (2), distinguished by the grapes 
and tendrils on the rim, only two specimens were found, and of class (3), of which the 
rim is panelled, one only, that illustrated in Fig. 54, 5. Of the other fragments, the 
majority appear to be early specimens of Type XXVH, to judge from the large size of 
the holes in the handles and the good quality of the workmanship. Not a single 
fragment of a discus carrying a relief, another distinctive feature of classes (3) and (4), 
was found in the filling of the Last Period. Type XXVII was a distinctive Corinthian 
product and the clay and workmanship of our fragments correspond closely to those 
of the hundreds of lamps of this type found in Corinth. Consequently, the chronology 
established in the study of the Corinthian lamps may safely be applied to these. Broneer 
concluded that Type XXVII came into common use about the beginning of the second 
century and was fully developed by the time of Hadrian.2 In the Antonine period 
classes (3) and (4), marked by reliefs on the disci, were still in vogue,® but toward the 
close of the Antonine period the technique had begun to decline. Considering the early 
forms and good technique of our specimens we should probably not be wrong in placing 
the group in the early part of the second century A.D. 

The occurrence of objects of the Roman period was isolated. They were found 
chiefly in the northern ends of the radial Trenches A, © and D and in the clearing of 
the top of the great terrace wall. Twelve basketsful of sherds of Roman date were 
gathered from these various places. A number of loom weights of the late conical shape 
were discovered in the southern part of the filling in Trenches E and F and a pocket 
of Roman potsherds was found in clearing the northern end of the eastern side scarp. 


1 Ed. Kiihn, vol. 13, p. 748. 
2 Cf. Broneer, op. cit., p. 95. 


3 Cf, Fouilles de Delphes V, pp. 190, 191; Dirpfeld, Alt-Ithaka I, p. 255. 
13 
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Comparatively few as these objects may be, their evidence is irrefutable, for they cannot 
be chance intrusions. In the northern ends of Trenches C and D, for instance, Roman 
pottery and lamps were found lying on bed-rock immediately behind the blocks of the 
terrace wall and in the end of Trench A, where the presence of the huge rocks thrown 


in behind the terrace wall rendered it impracticable to dig lower than 2°50 m. below 


sal ng ay 


Fig. 55. East front of Library of Hadrian 


the top of the latter, such late objects were found throughout this depth. The great 
preponderance of “ finds” of the early Greek period may seem surprising, but in reality 
it may illustrate a well-known phenomenon in the history of Athens. The region of the 
Pnyx had been a popular district of the city in the fifth century. Later, the trend in 
the city’s growth was toward the north and the east, so that by the middle of the fourth 
century the Pnyx Hill was left desolate.’ Now it is natural to suppose that as much 
as possible of the filling material required in the last reconstruction should have been 


' Cf. Aeschines 1, 81 f.; Judeich, Topographie®, p. 86. 
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eo nto’ from the immediate neighbourhood. That such was the case is confirmed in 
an interesting way by the discovery in the body of the filling lying in the southeast 
sue of the late auditorium of a number of miniature cups identical with many such 
which came to light in exploratory trenches cut through the site of the sanctuary on 
the crest of the ridge not more than thirty metres to the east (cf. above, p. 96, n.1). Since 
such objects were not found elsewhere in the filling we may conclude that the earth 
thrown into this corner was taken from close beside the nearby sanctuary. Such being 
the case, we should expect the majority of the objects found in the filling of the final 


Fig. 56. Peribolos wall of Olympieion; west side near northwest corner 


reconstruction to date between the time of the building of the Second Period, i.e. from 
the close of the fifth century, when much of the earth from the hill slopes must have 
been gathered and thrown into the filling of that period, and the time when the district 
had ceased to be thickly populated, i.e. toward the middle of the fourth century. This 
is undoubtedly true of the pottery, loom weights and lamps. 

If we seek parallels in Athens for the style of masonry employed in the terrace 
wall of the final period we may find the best in a group of three buildings, viz., the 
Library of Hadrian (Fig. 55), the peribolos wall supporting the terrace around the temple 
of Olympian Zeus (Fig. 56) and the reconstructed Pompeion by the Dipylon Gate. In all 
three a cheap stone, poros, i.e. Peiraic limestone, was freely used in exposed public 
places. In each case comparatively large blocks were employed; the coursing and the 
placing of vertical joints are not always regular; and the surface of the wall is broken 


up by the heavy drafting around the edges of the blocks. Now these are precisely the 
13% 
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features which distinguish the great terrace wall of the Pnyx. If the local limestone 
was used in place of poros it was due to its ready availability; if in general larger 
blocks were employed it was because the problem of transportation was simpler,—it was 
necessary to move them a very short distance and that downhill. But the general effect 
was the same and so too the pervading spirit: an affectation of rugged simplicity. All 
three structures mentioned above are now known to date from the time of Hadrian.* 
This fashion of building seems to have passed in Athens by the time of Herodes Atticus 
when a more refined and elegant effect was sought. The walls of his odeum (built in 
the 60's of the second century)? were largely revetted with marble; where exposed they 
present unbroken plane surfaces. It was Herodes too who clothed the Panathenaic 
stadium in marble (completed ca. 143 a.p.).° This comparison of architectural styles 
provides us with a terminus ante quem fixed at about the middle of the second century. 
If now we take into consideration the terminus post quem approximately established by the 
objects from the filling, we are driven to the second quarter of the second century as 
the time of the final reconstruction. 

One may well enquire into the circumstances which led to such a pretentious effort at 
a time when the public assembly was presumably comfortably accommodated in the Theatre 
of Dionysus and when interest in political affairs was undoubtedly at a low ebb. It is 
inconceivable that the city of Athens should have made the move on its own initiative. 
If we seek an outside donor or instigator of the project there can be no more likely 
figure than the Emperor Hadrian. The spirit which prompted the restoration of this 
monument of Athens in her glory, in which the general features of the old structure 
were copied even to the unreasonable principle of the whole arrangement, finds its best 
parallel in the completion of the temple of Olympian Zeus and in the rebuilding of the 
Pompeion. In none of these cases was the effort justified, nor could it have been 
motivated, by the contemporary needs or wants of the city. The combination of adequate 
interest and resources from without was not forthcoming either before or after the time 
of Hadrian. 

The general character of the work supports this conclusion. From a close examination 
of its various parts one gathers the impression that the undertaking was executed 
hurriedly and yet with no lack of means. The inference is perhaps not overbold that 
a great effort was made to complete the reconstruction for the occasion of one of 
the imperial visits and that the effort succeeded save for a few finishing touches which 
no one had the energy to execute after the Emperor’s departure. Finally, the conception 
of the undertaking, in its magnitude and monumentality, are typically Hadrianic.4 


' Of. Judeich, Topographie*, pp. 877 f.; 382 ff.; 361. In addition to the literature cited by Judeich see 
for the Library of Hadrian the recent study by M. A. Sisson in Papers of the British School in Rome XI 
1929, pp. 50-72, pls. 17-26. 

? Cf. Judeich, op. cit., pp. 102 f. 

5 Cf. Judeich, 1. ¢. 

* Cf, W. Weber, Untersuchungen zur Geschichte des Kaisers Hadrianus, Leipzig, 1907, pp. 269 f. 
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It is surprising that so prominent a landmark as the reconstructed assembly place 
should not have made more impression on ancient authors. This is especially puzzling 
in the case of Pausanias. Granted that his account of Athens is to be dated between 143, 
the year in which Herodes’ work on the stadium, mentioned by Pausanias (i, 19, 6), was 
completed, and the 60’s of the same century when, in all probability, the Odeum of 
Herodes was built, a work not yet begun at the time of the writing of the Adica (vii, 20, 6),— 
it is clear that the periegete, if our conclusions be correct, must have seen the reconstruction 
either under way or, more likely, complete. As a work of Hadrian it should at least 
have received mention in the author’s list of that emperor’s building activities (i, 18, 9). 
But indeed the failure to mention the assembly place in any connection is difficult to 
understand. As a profane rather than a sacred building it would be less likely to arouse 
the interest of Pausanias! and, supposing that he actually did see it in its reconstructed 
form, its very newness may have proved repugnant to the antiquarian.” 

Lucian makes two references to the assembly place: Jup. tragoed. 11: mag ey nat 
mooedgevorg (sc. the Colossus of Rhodes), ef wi dejoe evaoviva mavvas ag udvog xabeCovo, 
viv Urine Siny Oaréon tov mvyay emihaBiv; Gove Kuewor moujoeg dgboorcdyy éxxdnordlor, 
émixexvpag t@ ovvedgin: “How could you enjoy a front seat unless everyone else were 
obliged to stand up so that you alone might be seated, occupying the whole of the Pnyx 
with one of your buttocks? So you will do better by standing during the meeting, 
leaning over the assembly.” The picture which the passage suggests is that of the Colossus 
standing behind, i.e. north of the great outer terrace wall, stooping over and resting 
his weight on the upper rim of the auditorium. The words are quite pointless if we try 
to apply them to the Pnyx in the ruinous state in which it must have lain for generations 
before the last reconstruction. Hence it may be taken as certain that Lucian at the 
time of writing was familiar with the assembly place in its final form. Modern critics 
place the date of composition of this dialogue in the years 161-165 a.p.3 which consequently 
may be regarded as a lower limit for the completion of the great reconstruction. The 
same dialogue indicates that the Pnyx was once more in common use as an assembly 
place at that time. To settle a difficult point, Hermes proposed to call an assembly of 
the people (§ 5); as a matter of course it met in the Pnyx. 

The other passage from Lucian is of interest only for its suggestion as to the topographical 
position of the Pnyx and so does not concern us bere 

The well-known passage in Pollux (Onomasticon viii, 132) is also to be referred to 
the assembly place in its final form since the “Onomasticon ” is dedicated to Commodus 
as Caesar. The dedication could have been made in this form only between 166 and 


1 Of. Fraser, Pausanias, London, 1898, Ih jo OOK, 
Cf. Fraser, J. ¢., p. XXxill. 

3 Cf. Helm, R. #. 13, 1765. 

4 his. accus. 9: Hermes has led Justice to the Areopagus where he addresses her as follows: «dri “ey 
éyradod mov ext tod méyou xénoo Els TIY vine boooe. The assembly place must have been visible from 


i) 


the top of the Areopagus. 
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A.D., 
passage reads: ‘EvezzhyotaCor 08 adhe uéy év vj Uvavt Ids 02 Fv yodouor 20g tj, Azgorodet, 
nataoxeraouevor rare thy mahady éahdrnta, obx elg fedtgov mohvmoayuootyry. atvhig d& te 
uy thha éy tH Movvorar@ beare@, wovas dé tag Goxcigectag év ti Ivzvt, ap’ ig tov Tob 
diuov Odevfor svvxitny pacity ov zwuxol. éxchovy dé vijy mooedolay nat momtov Svhov xat 
év TH Olxaornot viv mowtyy zabedgav: “Of old they met in assembly in the Pnyx. The 
Pnyx was a place close to the Acropolis, arranged in ancient simplicity, not with the 


177 the years in which Commodus became Caesar and Augustus respectively.’ The 


complexity of a theatre. Subsequently the other business was done in the Theatre of 
Dionysus and only the elections were held in the Pnyx, from which the comic poets 
speak of the tumult of the populace as ‘Pnyxian.’ They called the first bench also 
‘first wood’ and in the law court ‘the first seat.’” In spite of the grand proportions 
of the structure in its final form, its general appearance was undoubtedly that of bareness 
and simplicity especially when compared with the Roman theatre of the period, as 
exemplified, for instance, in the newly-built Odeum of Herodes. The assembly place 
lacked the permanent marble seats, the colonnade about the top, the richly ornamented 
scaenae frons, and the various rooms of the scene building. Though it is not clear to 
what extent he is drawing on ancient sources, it is probable that Pollux refers to the 
practice of his own day in observing that only elections were held in the Pnyx.* 

Of the subsequent history of the place we know little or nothing. The water channel 
which runs across the earth ramp leading up to the foot of the great stairway must 
have effectually blocked the entrance; so that at the time of the laying of this water 
pipe the northern entrance, and so presumably the auditorium, was out of use. As to 
the date of the water system we can only say that it was built later than the time of 
Pausanias (cf. below, pp. 202, 206). Its substantial construction and the use of heavy iron 
clamps suggest a time not too late. This would curtail the period of service of the 
assembly place but it is unlikely that this huge auditorium should long have been 
maintained in addition to the Theatre of Dionysus. 

There is little evidence of other late building on the site. In Trench B we came 
upon the remains of two late foundation walls which had been largely broken away by 
Curtius.® Of the more northerly of these a section slightly over a metre long remains, 
lying roughly parallel to the line of the bedding for the earliest retaining wall and along 
its southern edge, immediately to the east of the point where Trench B euts across it 
(Plate II; Fig. 3). Toward the east it terminates in an original square end; farther west 
it was destroyed in earlier excavations. It is about 0°60 m. thick, is roughly bedded on 
the rock, and now rises to within 0°50 m. of the modern ground level, doubtless having 
been cut away somewhat by the plow. It consists of small field stones set in clay mortar 


1 Cf. P. y. Rohden, R. H. 2, 2466 and 2468. 
9 Spied be Os a7 te, , i Ren = SOR bs i 7 os , - ONS. Sen eer 
Hesychius, s, v. Uvdé: résog *Adijynow, vy @ a exxdnotee iyovto wédet “ey meow, vori J& &uas, Stay 
oreatnyoy YEotovmory appears to confirm the statement of Pollux; but beeause of our ignorance of the 
date of Hesychius and his sources the passage is of no chronological yaiue. 
* Cf. Attische Studien I, p. 27. 
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elt is so unsightly that one must suppose it to have been covered by the earth and so 
insubstantial as to have supported nothing more than a private houae: About 9:50 m 
farther to the south the end of another late wall was exposed in the eastern side of 
Thaaseg B (Plate I). It lies parallel to the first, is likewise set down on the rock, has 
a thickness of about 1 m., rises practically to the modern ground level, and is made 
of small, rough stones set in lime mortar. It may have been connected with the same 


Fig. 57. Late terrace walls at foot of retaining wall of Period II 


building as the other. In the clearing of the outer face of the great terrace wall the 
ends of three rude walls were found abutting against its eastern side (Plate II; Fig. 57). 
They consist of unhewn field stones and reused, broken building blocks set in clay. They 
were probably rough terrace walls in connection with a private residence. Quantities 
of late Roman pottery were found around them. A few late Roman lamps (Broneer’s 
Type XXVHI) came from the surfaces of the trenches in the semicircular area above and 
not more than a dozen glazed Byzantine potsherds. In addition, a coin of Constantius II 
was found to the north of the great terrace wall, 0°50 m. below modern ground level, 
4m. to the south of the most southerly of the three rough walls just described. One 
each of Arcadius, Alexius I and William of Villehardouin were found near the surface 
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of the area within the great terrace wall. These are scanty evidence for late habitation 
on the site; but it is probable that late house walls, pottery, etc., may have been washed 
away as the great mass of earth from the embankment of the auditorium gradually 
worked down over the top of the outer terrace wall. 

Two late graves were opened on the upper terrace. Of these one lay 1m. east of 
the easternmost of the three great blocks preserved in the upper terrace wall (Plate II). 
Its top lay 050m. deep. The orientation was roughly east and west. The covering 
consisted of one concave roofing tile (0°80 m. long, 0-46 m. wide at one end, 0-40 m. at 
the other) and two fragments of similar tiles. The occupant was a child. The head 
lay toward the west. Only the skull remained and the arm bones lying alongside it. 
There was no trace of burial offering. The other grave lay 3m. south of the southwest 
corner of the auditorium of the Last Period and was oriented approximately north and 
south (Plate II). Its top was 0:15 m. below modern ground level. It was covered by 
two concave tiles, similar to the above, set on edge and overlapping above. The body 
was that of a child, head to south, resting on the right side, one arm lying under and 
behind the head. There was no burial offering. 

Fragments of iron cannon balls strewn through the upper 1°50 m. of the earth enclosed 
by the great terrace wall suggest that the auditorium suffered severely from the warfare 
of the Middle Ages. It may be due to cannonading that the top course of the wall gave 
way. The work of destruction was continued by the housebuilders of the later city in 
search of building material; they have left their wedge marks on many a great block. 
The general appearance of the place has changed little since depicted in the sketches 
of early travellers.t | Until late in the last century fields of grain mercifully clothed the 
scars of time. At present the area is an open park and on the sunny afternoons of 
spring and fall is still a favorite gathering place of the Athenian people. 


1 The earliest certain mention of the Pnyx on the part of modern travellers seems to be the brief 
account by Spon who visited Athens in 1675-6. He believed it to be the Areopagus. Cf. Spon and Wheler, 
Reise- Beschreibung, Niirnberg, 1690, II, p. 38, Plan facing p. 52, no. 20, Spon’s plan is practically useless so far 
as indicating the contemporary state of the structure. Nor do the plans based on the work of the Capuchins, 
viz., that published by Guillet in his Athénes ancienne et nouvelle, ete., Paris, 1675, and that brought to 
Paris in 1687 by Gravier d’Ortiéres, provide any reliable information on this point. Both are published 
in convenient form by Omont, Athénes aw XVII° Siecle, ete., Paris, 1898, pls. XXXIX and XL; ef. also 
Wheeler, Harvard Studies in Classical Philology XII, 1901, pp. 221-230; figs. 1 and 2; Judeich, Topographie®, 
pp. 30 f. In the former, no ruin is shown on the Pnyx Hill which could possibly be identified with the 
assembly place. If the theatre-like structure at the foot of the same hill (no. 82), named the “'Théatre 
ae Bacchus ou du Lenaion” by Guillet, was intended on the original as the Pnyx (as Judeich suggests, 
Topographie*, p. 31, note 1) then the original drawing must haye been based entirely on faney or at most 
on literary sources since not only is one of the most distinctive features of the site, viz, the great southern 
scarp, missing, but the semicircular back wall is made to open toward the Acropolis. In the other plan, 
a yast ruin is placed on the Pnyx Hill; but this too is almost completely fanciful. An apse-like structure 
in heavy masonry carried up to a height of six courses, extended toward the sides by wing-like projections, 
forms the back of a rectangular open area which is bounded on the front by a straight wall carried up 
to a great height and pierced by four large windows or niches. ‘The “kernel of truth” was clearly the 
semicircular outer retaining wall and the great scarp but the fantastic additions and distortions destroy 
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SANCTUARY OF ZEUS HYPSISTOS 


This little sanctuary, which has played so prominent a part in the struggle over the 
identification of the site of the Pnyx, has been known since 1803, in which year Lord 
Aberdeen unearthed 12 votive plaques of marble at the foot of the great scarp to the 
east of the bema (cf. above, p. 90). These had certainly fallen from the niches cut in 
the face of the rock above, and, fortunately, the inscriptions upon them leave no doubt 
as to the name of the deity to whom the place was sacred, wiz., Zeus Hypsistos: “ Zeus 
the Highest.” These inscriptions formed the keystone to the theory developed by Ulrichs, 
Welcker and Curtius, that the Pnyx was an age-old sanctuary of Zeus and a place of 
religious assembly. Of late it has been supposed that the cult was established at a time 
when the site had been abandoned as the meeting place of the political assembly.' 

In view, however, of our revised conception of the history of the Pnyx we must 
reconsider the problem and try to correlate the history of the sanctuary more precisely 
with that of the assembly place. 

A more careful consideration of the physical features of the former will assist in this 
attempt (Fig. 58). The visible remains on the site consist of the above-mentioned 
niches cut in the face of the great scarp to the east of the bema of the Last Period. 
It is to be observed, however, that not all the niches were cut in the smooth face of 
the scarp. The majority of them are found over an area having a more roughly dressed 
surface lying in a plane behind that of the general surface of the scarp, set back to a 
maximum depth of 0°20 m. The interval between the two planes is greatest at the 
western end, i.e., 5°80 m. from the east side of the bema, diminishing to nothing at a 
point 14 m. east of the bema. The outline of the area in general is jagged. The base- 
line lies horizontal, about 2m. above the foot of the scarp; the back-cutting continues 
to the top of the scarp. At the western end the area terminates in a broken line which 
seems to preserve the ends of four steps roughly cut in the rock. It is altogether 
improbable that the face of the scarp was hacked back at this point for the reception 


all confidence in the result and one is certainly not justified in using this as evidence for the presumption 
that the outer retaining wall originally continued much above its present top. Cf. Judeich, Topographie’, 
p- 396. For the study of the Pnyx the best of the early plans is one compiled in 1687 by an engineer 
named Miller in the company of the Venetian army. Cf. Omont, op. cit., p. 11, pl. XXXII. The ruin on 
the Pnyx Hill is unnamed but unmistakable. The outer terrace wall is indicated as of great blocks, rising 
three courses high. ‘The double scarp is placed in correct relation to it and the two sides meet in an 
obtuse angle at the bema. The eastern and western sections have approximately the same height and 
this may indicate that more of the great wall above the western scarp was standing in the seventeenth 
century than today. An examination of the original drawing might prove rewarding. In 1898 it reposed 
in the archives at Marbourg. 
1 Of, Judeich, Topographie®, p. 396. 


Fig. 58. Sanctuary of Zeus Hypsistos 
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of the niches after the great cutting had been made, since the plaques would have 
appeared to better advantage set in the smoothly cut face of the scarp itself. Inferring 
then that the smaller cutting is the earlier we must suppose that it represents the southern 
end of a room or pit sunk in the shoulder of the hill before the quarrying of the Last 
Period had taken place. It may originally have been a quarry pit left by the builders 
of the retaining wall of the Second Period. 


It would have been approached by the short 
flight of steps from the west.!. This ja 


goed depressed area is the only irregularity which 
mars the impressive face of the great scarp, and that too at a point where it could not 
have been covered by the earth of the artificial filling supporting the seats, but must 
have occupied one of the most conspicuous places in the whole auditorium. Why then 
should not the architect have set back his base-line a few centimetres farther to the 
south and so cut away this unsightly scar? There is only one apparent answer, viz., 
that before the cutting of the Last Period some of the plaques were already set in the 
face of the wall, and the builder respected the sanctity of the place to the extent of 
leaving so much of the shrine. That the worship continued is proven by the presence 
of additional niches farther to the west which are certainly cut in the true face of the 
scarp. A further indication of the priority of the sanctuary is the height of the niches from 
the floor. If measured from the floor of the auditorium, which at this point must have lain 
little above the dressed rock, the lowest niche would be about 2 m. high. In view of the 
small size of the lettering on the surviving plaques this would appear to be an excessive 
height. But if we consider the bottom line of the depressed area to represent the floor 
level of the original sanctuary, we find that the height of the majority of the niches 
above the ground level is more in keeping with the practice observed in similar sanctuaries 
elsewhere, e.g. in that of Eros and Aphrodite recently unearthed on the north slope of 
the Acropolis,? of Apollo on the same slope,® and of Aphrodite bordering the Sacred Way 
to Eleusis. As we shall gather from a study of the inscriptions it is clear that the 
worship was in progress at a time when the assembly place was still in use. But it is 
inherently improbable that the authorities should have tolerated the establishment of a 
cult, of which the votaries seem to have been largely of the lower classes, in such a 
conspicuous part of a political gathering place; whereas, if we place its establishment some 
time prior to the construction of the Last Period, it probably lay entirely outside the actual 
assembly place of the time. The worship when once rooted could not readily be displaced. 

Of the niches designed to receive plaques some 58 remain. Of this number 33 (one 
of which was reused) are in the depressed area; 21 (4 reused) were cut in the face of 


1 It is possible that we should connect with the sanctuary in its early form some rock cuttings which 
eame to light at the edge of the quarrying of the Third Period 11 m. north of the scarp containing the niches. 
The cuttings may be interpreted as the pivot socket and threshold of a door about 1°60 m. wide (Plate II). 
Consequently, we might restore here a northern entrance leading up to the sanctuary by a short stairway 
which was cut away in the quarrying of Period III. 

2 Of. above, p. 39, figs. 6 and 7. 

8 Of. Eg. 7Aoy., 1897, pp. 6f., pl. 1, 1. 

4 Cf. Ey. ’Aoy., 1910, pp. 35 ff., figs. 2 and 3. 
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the scarp to the west and 4 to the east of this central section. In addition there are 
beddings for at least four other dedications cut in the narrow ledge at the foot of the 
receding surface, and for probably two more in one of the rock-cut benches above. 
Other offerings were suspended from iron pins set in holes drilled in the face of the 
rock; traces of two remain. The niches are for the most part rectangular in outline, 
having the greater dimension either horizontal or vertical. Two were shaped for the 
reception of tabellae ansatae, while several show other irregularities in their outline. The 
cuttings vary in height from 0-O7m. to 0-44 m., their average depth being 0°05m. In 


Fig. 59. Votive plaque of Zeus Hypsistos found on the Pnyx 


many cases the plaques were secured by iron pins set in lead, of which either the holes 
or the actual metal remains, while others must have been held fast by metal wedges or 
poured lead. | 

Of the plaques themselves, mention has already been made of the twelve discovered 
by Lord Aberdeen in 1803. These were acquired by Lord Elgin and are now in the 
British Museum.! Four tablets were found built into the wall of a modern house north 
of the Acropolis. In view of the close similarity in style, dedicatory inscriptions and 
the subjects of the reliefs which they carry, and in the absence of any certain know- 
ledge of a second sanctuary of Zeus Hypsistos in Athens, these four may be assumed to 
have belonged to the same group as the foregoing. Their exposed position and con- 
venient size rendered them a ready prey to the late housebuilder. They are now to be 
found in Berlin.’ Pittakes in 1853, while clearing the shallow pit cut in the rock at the 


1 Cf. Museum Marbles IX, pl. XLI; 1. @. WI, 147-156, 237, 238; A. B. Cook, Zeus, Cambridge, 1925 
I}, ii, pp. 876 f. : > Li ge, 1925, 


* Cf. Ann. d. Inst. XV, 1848, pp. 380 ff.; Ross, Die P 9 
.AY, 1545, pp. 380 fh; Ross, Die Pnyx und das Pelasgikon, 1853, p. 15; Beschrei 
antiken Skulpturen, Berlin, 1891, nos. 718-721; Cook, 1. e. ; ia 8 
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northwest corner of the so-called Altar of Heracles, which yielded also the boundary 
stone, came upon fragments of marble reliefs which probably belonged to this same 
sanctuary; and Curtius in his excavation on the site of the Pnyx in 1862 found fragments 
of two more.t Of the further fate of these we have no record. 

In the course of the present excavation yet another plaque of the same group came 
to light, lying immediately below the great outer retaining wall close by block 6 and 
one metre below the modern ground level (Fig. 59). It is of Pentelic marble, measures 
0:20 m. in length, 0°10 m. in width, and has a total thickness of 0:062 m., the relief being 
0-032 m. high. The front is smoothly dressed, the edges and back roughly picked with 
a single point. It is complete and the surface is fresh and well preserved. The relief 
depicts two female breasts and the dedicatory inscription reads: Avorvota ‘Ywiore(c) | 
edyjv. The letters are carefully cut, 0-013 m. in height. Lunate epsilon, sigma and 
omega are used. 

Still another plaque, undoubtedly belonging to the same series, has recently been 
found in the excavation at present being conducted by the Greek Archaeological Service 
in the Marketplace of Caesar and Augustus (Fig. 60). It is of Pentelic marble, and 
measures 0:30m. high, 0°235 m. wide and 0-08 m. thick. It appears to have been made 
from a waste scrap of material, tapering in thickness to practically nothing along the 
right side. A square shoulder was cut in each upper corner, probably to permit of the 
tablet being secured by metal pins. Edges and back are roughly picked; the front 
was originally smoothly finished but is now slightly pitted. On the face is depicted a 
pair of foot prints, so to speak, the soles and toes being outlined by a band in low relief. 
The inscription is carefully cut in characters resembling those of the preceding tablet, 
about 0-007 m. high, and placed by the help of guide lines. It reads: Ebrvyia edyijy 
Oe@(e) | “Ywlorw(c) avébnxe. 

These plaques in general are of the same character, bearing in relief some member 
of the human body (in two cases the relief is entirely broken away), accompanied by a 
brief dedicatory inscription. On one of the completely preserved Berlin pieces, however, 
there is no trace of an inscription, while on one of the plaques in London the lettering 
has probably completely disappeared. The votaries, to judge from the names preserved, 
were predominantly women. The following names occur: Movvoia, Etoies, Eiowdrn, Evodos, 
EBiixocéig, Ebvvyia, Eivuyic, Kiavdia Mgenovoc, Ohvumrds, ’ Ornotun, Styrgogos, Teoria, Didnuéry, 
and Jeiy on behalf of Etpedovvoc. The name of the deity is given three times in full: 
Au ‘Ywiora(s), twice as OsG(e) “Yyloro(v); eight times as “Ywiorw(c) only, while twice 
the god’s name is certainly omitted. Among the reliefs, the female breast or breasts 
appear six times, the human eye four times, the lower part of the female body HOTS 
twice; there is also the lower part of a human face, a pair of arms, a foot, “ foot prints us 
and a human shoulder(?). It would seem that the votaries dedicated these plaques as 
thank-offerings after experiencing the healing power of the deity in the members depicted. 


1 Of. Pittakes, “Ey. doy., 1853, p. 774; Curtius, Attische Studien I, p. 27. 
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This is especially clear from the presence on the ball of one of the eyes of a slit,— 
apparently the scar from a successful operation. 

So far as one may judge from the character of the lettering, the surviving plaques 
date from the first into the third century of the Christian era, the majority probably 
being of the second century. Because of the rough original outlines and the present 


Fig. 60. Votive plaque of Zeus Hypsistos found in the 
Market of Caesar and Augustus 


fragmentary condition of many of the plaques and the weatherworn state of the niches, 
it is difficult to assign the tablets to their proper places. It has been possible, however, 
to place with a fair degree of probability all the tablets previously discovered. One of 
the plaques now in the British Museum (Museum Marbles IX, pl. XLI, 7) may be assigned 
with complete certainty to a niche in the face of the great searp to the west of the 
depressed area, i.e. the plaque must have been inserted after the great scarp had been 
cut. Now the character of the sculpture on this piece (the lower part of a human face) 
is typically Hadrianie and the lettering is that distinetive of the first half of the second 
century of our era. The tablet is probably not later than 150 a.p. and so must have 
been dedicated shortly after the final reconstruction. 
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No niche can be found to accommodate exactly the plaque discovered in the present 
excavation. It is just possible, however, that the appropriate bedding has been broken 
away in later times by natural causes, since the stone in the face of the scarp above 
the westernmost niches is crumbly and the upper edge of it has certainly weathered 
away, leaving only the lower parts of some of the niches. But this particular plaque 
seems to be exceptionally well preserved, and had it remained in or near its original 
place until modern times it is difficult to see how it could have reached the spot in 
which it was found without suffering greater damage. The surface of the marble, 
moreover, is so fresh and smooth that it could not have remained in sitw for many years 
exposed to the weathering in that northern rock face. The most probable account of 
its history would seem to be that it had been placed in the sanctuary before the time 
of the last great reconstruction, that the builders had found it necessary to cut away 
that part of the wall in which it was set; the plaque was then carried down, thrown into 
the filling behind the outer retaining wall and, when the upper course of this wall was 
carried away, fell outside the wall and was buried by the down-washing earth. The 
character of the lettering unfortunately affords no definite clue to the date of the tablet: 
with its lunate letters and careful workmanship it might belong to the first or early 
second century A.D. 

Another piece of evidence pointing to the disturbance of the sanctuary is furnished 
by the presence in the top of block re in the great terrace wall of a rectangular cutting, 
0:22 m. long, 0:17 m. wide and 0:04m. deep. When the wall was complete this cutting 
must have been covered, and so rendered useless, by the top course. Since it is 
impossible to see how such a shallow cutting could have been of use in the construction 
of the wall, we are compelled to believe that it had been cut in the surface of the 
stone before the block was quarried. Now it agrees very closely in dimensions and 
workmanship with the niches in the rock face above, and that it was cut from one of 
the walls of the sanctuary at the time of the final reconstruction is rendered still 
more probable by its present position in the retaining wall: almost directly below 
the sanctuary. 

That the worship continued after the final reconstruction is proven by the presence 
of some niches in the face of the newly-cut scarp and also by the late date of the 
lettering on some of the tablets. It is further demonstrated by the position of the large 
eutting which appears in the photograph, Fig. 58, in the middle of the depressed area. 
That this cutting was made after the great scarp is certain from the fact that its lower 
part extends below the line of what we have taken to be the floor of the original 
sanctuary. Two of the small niches were broken into by its cutting, while several more 
must have been covered over by the pilasters which framed the large niche. Occupying 
such a prominent position in the midst of the sanctuary it must have been connected with 
the cult. Its dimensions (2°38 m. high, 1:10 m. wide, 0°38 m. deep in the upper part) 
suggest that it sheltered a statue, probably that of the god worshipped. It 1S not 
impossible that the large niche was eut and the statue dedicated by the builders of the 
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last period of the assembly place to atone in some measure for the damage which they 
had done to the sanctuary.? 

We may conclude that the worship of Zeus Hypsistos as a healing divinity was 
established, possibly in the first century a.p.,? in a depression in the shoulder of the 
Pnyx Hill to the south of the assembly place proper as it existed at that time. Some 
votive plaques had already been set into its walls when the sanctuary was cut through 
by the line of the southern limit of the assembly place of the Last Period, at which 
time the greater part of the sanctuary proper was quarried away, including the side 
walls with some of the tablets. The south wall, however, was left; the worship continued, 
new tablets were dedicated, filling what had once been the wall of the sanctuary and 
also some of the newly-cut scarp, while possibly at the time of this reconstruction, the 
great central niche was cut, presumably to hold a figure of the god. 


WATER SYSTEMS 


In the course of our clearing to the north of the great retaining wall certain traces 
of water systems came to light which are of interest both for their interrelation with 
the history of the Pnyx and for the clues which they afford to the fluctuations in the 
habitation of this quarter of the city. 

To the north of the main entrance of the Last Period there is a series of shallow 
rectangular beddings cut in the rock. These continue toward the northwest in an 
unbroken line as far at least as the modern street, beyond which point it was impossible 
to explore them (Plate I; Fig. 61). Toward the southeast they are covered deeply for 
some distance beneath the earth of the hillside but reappear on the northeast shoulder 
of the Pnyx hill, where the rock has been exposed. The beddings measure 0:65 m.—0-70 m. 
square and their centres lie at intervals of 1:830m.—1‘90m. Where the bed rock rises 
higher a shallow, continuous trench was cut, in the bottom of which the square beddings 
were worked. In a number of the cuttings, both in front of the assembly place and on 
the northeast shoulder of the hill, there remain in site squared blocks of a soft, yellow 
and very friable poros stone. Figure 62 illustrates a longitudinal section of a typical part. 


* May this have been due to the personal interest of Hadrian? We know that the Emperor built a 
temple to Zeus Hypsistos near Mt. Argarizon (Gerizim) in Syria so that he might well have honoured the 
same deity in Athens, Cf. Cook, op. cit., I, ii, pp. 887 f. 

ee ee f : paso ie ; : : ‘ : 

Nothing more than a terminus ante quem for the establishment of the sanctuary can be derived with 
certainty from the earliest of the surviving plaques, since even in ancient times old tablets may have been 
removed and cast aside to make room for new. On the other hand, this was not so likely to oceur in the 
present sanctuary since there was ample room available. Moreover, of the many sanctuaries of Zeus 
Hypsistos scattered throughout the Greek world the great majority date from the early centuries of the 
Christian era. (Cf. Cook, 1. ¢., pp. 876-889.) 
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These ar as 

see «aerate me base blocks of short square pillars which carried the water 

a 4 oa in the form of stone troughs. Toward the east this series of beddings 

is interrup a narr ‘avine ir eo ene 
pted by a narrow ravine in the slope of the Pnyx Hill, but beyond this the 


Fig. 61. Line of water channels, looking southeast 


line is continued by an open, rock-cut channel which clings to the northeast shoulder 
of the hill and thence is taken up by the tunnel now opening in front of the chamber 
which Dorpfeld supposed to be the original Callirrhoé. The level of this in turn permits 
one to connect it with the underground water main which leads through the former 
Royal, now the Public, Gardens and below the Theatre of Dionysus and the Odeum of 


Herodes Atticus, a work which has for long been associated with the name of Peisistratus. 
14. 
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Now the German architect Ziller, in his illuminating study of the Athenian water system, 
records that he found certain traces of a water channel north of the Pnyx, the levels 
of which proved its connection with the above-mentioned stone-cut channel and tunnel 
whieh follow around the northeast shoulder of the Pnyx Hill. Accordingly on his 
plan he indicated a water conduit north of the assembly place on very much the same 
line as that of the square beddings.! He must have found some of the worked beddings 
deseribed above, although the majority of them were not rev raled until the excavation 
done by the Greek Archaeological Service in 1916. Dorpfeld, however, after discovering 
and identifying the site of the Enneacrunus, supposed that the Peisistratean main had 
been carried to the eastern foot of the Pnyx Hill to supply only the fountain with water 


Fig. 62. Typical longitudinal section through bedding of 
g YI £ g g 


early water channel 


and that it was not until after the Enneacrunus had gone out of use, i.e. later than 
the time of Pausanias, that a water channel was carried northward beyond the site of 
the fountain. He traced its course only to the edge of the above-mentioned ravine, 
beyond which point he conjectured that it continued along the northern slope of the 
Pnyx Hill, or, more probably, that it was carried around the western end of the Areopagus 
into the late Agora. These conclusions were endorsed by F. Griiber who made a detailed 
study of the Enneacrunus.’? 

But the line of beddings running to the north of the assembly place cannot possibly be so 
late. Indeed they must antedate the rock-cut stairway which disappears beneath the great 
wall; and this stairway, as we have seen, was in use possibly as early as the First Period, 
certainly in the time of the Second. The priority of the water line is proven by the fact 
that the cuttings for the steps stop G:50m. to the south of it, although the intervening 
rock surface is so rough as to have been quite impossible for a much-used thoroughfare 
(Fig. 63). The explanation would seem to be that the roadway was carried over the 
water channel on an earth bridge leading down into the same main street to the city 
which served the entrance of the final period (Fig. 64). The painstaking style of oe 


1 Ath. Mitt. I, 1877, pp. 107-131, especially 113-115. 
* Cf. Dérpfeld, Antike Denkmdler I, p.2, pl. 88; Griiber, Ath. Mitt. XXX, 1905, p. 29; Harrison, Primitive 
Athens, pp. 122¢.; Judeich, Topographie®, p. 201. 
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manship evident in the cutting of the beddings also points to a much earlier date. 
Now the excavation in the vicinity of the Enneacrunus revealed evidence which indicates 
ean that the fountain was not the sole goal of the Peisistratean main, but that in its 
oneal State the main was carried past the Enneacrunus which was fed by a branch 
line.t Rie latter pipe left the main at a point almost 10m. from its present end. 


Fig. 63. Rock-cut approach of Period II. In the foreground, remains of early water channel 


This 10 metre section is well built of poros blocks and is undoubtedly contemporary 
with the terracotta branch pipe which led off to the reservoir of the Peisistratean 
fountain. In the poros-built section the excavators found the remains only of the late 
terracotta pipes which had supplied the fountain as restored in later times. According 
to their theory that the fountain was the goal of the Peisistratean main these 10 metres 
of beautifully constructed conduit must have been quite useless in the original system. 
The explanation suggested by the excavators, vig. that the main was continued beyond 


1 Of. the plans in Ant. Denk. II, pl. 38 and Ath. Mitt. XXX, pl.I and Il. The pertinent part of our 


Plate I is based on these plans. 
14% 
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the point where the branch pipe to the fountain left it in order to minleag enemies who 
might desire to cut the water line, is unsatisfactory, since the more piping there es 
the easier it would be to find. Furthermore, had the original builders intended that this 
10 metre section should lie idle one would expect to find some trace of an original 
obstruction in it immediately beyond the point where the branch pipe quits Ite eebItt 
none such exists. (Cf. Ath. Mitt. XXX, p. 27, Fig. 9.) The inevitable conclusion is that 


Fig. 64. Western approach of Period II carried over early water channel: restored section on line AB 
of figure 47 


the original conduit was continued beyond its present end, but that the blocks of its 
further course, as so many others in this neighbourhood, have disappeared. Since now 
we can trace the water line of which the square beddings to the north of the assembly 
place form a part, to within a few metres of the surviving end of this Peisistratean 
conduit and the levels of the two correspond, and since the former must be earlier than 
the end of the fifth century, it is practically certain that the two are one and are the 
work of the tyrants. 

This has its bearing on the history of the city, for it indicates that in the Peisistratean 
period there was a growing demand for water in the district around the north foot of 
the Pnyx Hill and the Hill of the Nymphs, and that consequently this was already, or 
was becoming, a well settled region. 

It is interesting to observe that the cuttings in the rock, doubtless to accommodate 
the foundations of private houses, which are to be seen to the west of the approach to 
the assembly place and again on the northeast shoulder of the Pnyx Hill, were deter- 
mined by the line of this water system. Consequently these structures cannot boast 
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the great antiquity which has been assigned to them by such scholars as Curtius.1 Some 
of the beddings for the water channel to the west of the approach were encroached 
upon by later cuttings, doubtless due to alterations made in the houses at a time when 
the water system had ceased to function (Fig. 61). 

Immediately to the north of the line of beddings below the great terrace wall and 
just to the west of the point where the downward continuation of the rock-cut steps 
must have crossed the water pipe, the bed rock thrusts itself up in a low “ hog’s back ” 
(Figs. 47 and 63). On the southern end of this a bedding is roughly worked to carry a 
round base about 0°30 m. in diameter, the centre of which lies 0°75 m. from the side of 
the bedding for the water pipe. Leading up to this bedding are two low steps hewn in 
the rock. It is not impossible that we should imagine here a small fountain, fed by 
the water main and refreshing the citizens as they passed up to the assembly. 

This water main likewise cut across the line of the road which ran up the north- 
eastern shoulder of the Pnyx Hill (Plate I). It is not now apparent how this thorough- 
fare, if indeed it actually existed at the time when the channel was in use, negotiated 
the crossing. In later times the roadway was carried over this point on an earth filling 
covering the rock, so that in order to clear the ancient beddings we found it necessary 
to dig through a stratum of very hard packed earth and gravel. 

There is no evidence for the existence of a water conduit along this line at the time 
when the assembly place of the last period was in use. It is probable that there were 
not then sufficient residents in this quarter of the city to justify the maintenance of a 
water main. 

The most conspicuous remains of waterworks preserved in this neighbourhood must 
be dated to a time when the Pnyx had ceased to be an assembly place or at any rate 
when the main approach from the north was no longer used, since they constitute an 
obstruction across the approach which would be quite intolerable if that were in 
constant use (Figs. 29 and 65). The late system seems to have been laid closely over 
the line of the old, which indeed followed a course admirably chosen to maintain its 
level and furnish water to a large section of the city below. Time permitted of the 
examination of only a limited extent of this late conduit, lying to the north of the 
approach of the Last Period and extending eastward. The water channel proper, rect- 
angular in section, 0°20 m. wide, 0°15 m. deep, was hewn in blocks of poros, some of 
them obviously reused building blocks, others roughly cut for the purpose (Fig. 65). 
They are of random length varying from 1m. to 190m. The joints were secured 
by iron clamps, 4 shaped, ca. 0-18 m. in length, heavily bedded in lead, and were rendered 
watertight by plaster applied to the bottom and side of the channel at these points. 
In the three westernmost joints, however, there is no trace of clamps nor cuttings for 
them. The walls of the water channel were raised by fragments of tile bedded in 
mortar, traces of which remain only in the last block toward the west. None of the 


1 Cf. Attische Studien 1, Pnyx und Stadtmauer, especially p. 17. 
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cover slabs are preserved. When this water system was laid, the western part of the 
earth approach to the great stairway had apparently been washed away, leaving exposed 
the beddings cut for the pillars of the early system. The western end of the westernmost 


Fig. 65. Late water channel, looking southeast 


surviving block of the late channel was supported on one of the poros plinths of the 
early main set on edge and on a (probably reused) poros building block. Where the 
hard packed surface of the ancient earth ramp is preserved the tone troughs are simply 
laid on it. ~ al 

This conduit is probably identical with the late northward extension from the site 
of the Enneacrunus discussed by the exeavators of the fountain. The late hala 
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undoubtedly availed themselves of the existing tunnel and open rock-cut channel in 
negotiating the shoulder of the hill. 

The demand for water proven by this reconstruction indicates an interesting revival 
at so late a period of the popularity of this quarter of the city. 

At a still later date, when the water had failed, the water channel was apparently 
converted into a sewer. The stone conduit was blocked 10 m. from its western end 
and a rectangular terracotta trough leading down from the south was introduced through 
a gap cut in the wall immediately to the west of this obstruction. This is just visible 
in the end of the trench in Fig. 65. 


METON’S SUNDIAL 


According to the historian Philochorus (writing in the fourth or third century B.c.) 
the astronomer Meton placed a sundial in the assembly place in the archonship of Apseudes 
(433/2 n.c.): 6 68 Diddyogog éy Kohwr@ wer advor (sc. tov Métwva) otdev Osivor héyer, ert 
> Awebdovg dé vod 70d Ivbodmgov hvotedmvoy év th viv ovon exxdnole, medg tH tetyer TH ev 
vf IIvvxi: “ Philochorus states that he (se. Meton) set up nothing on Colonus but that in 
the archonship of Apseudes, who preceded Pythodorus, he placed an heliotropion in the 
present place of assembly close to the wall on the Pnyx.”! It has commonly been 
supposed that the instrument in question was a dial consisting of a pointer set in the 
vertical face of a wall and throwing its shadow on a scale inscribed on the surface of 
the wall. Meton’s device has consequently been placed either on the northern face of 
the great terrace wall of the assembly place or on the high scarp which bounds its 
southern side.2 It is now certain, however, that neither of these surfaces was available 
in Meton’s day. The corresponding members of the Second Period are ruled out likewise 
by their late date. The terrace wall of the First Period was rendered unsuitable by 
4 consideration which might be urged with equal force against any of the above-mentioned 
locations: it looks toward the north so that a pointer set in its face would catch the 
rays of the sun only for a few hours on summer days and scarcely at all in winter. 

But the form of the sundial in use at that time relieves us of the necessity of finding 
a vertical face on which to place it. It consisted of an upright standard (yy@uwr) set 
in an inverted hemisphere (zrédog) the inner surface of which carried the scale and served 
as a “shadow catcher.”® The instrument was mounted on a base of some height and 


1 Seholiast on Aristophanes, Av. 997. 
2 Of. Judeich, Topographie’, p. 352; Topographie*, p. 394. 
3 Of. Rehm, R.E. 8, 2417f. 
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would naturally be most effective if set on an eminence open to the sun at all seasons and 
hours of the day.! 

On the rock-cut level floor above the assembly place proper, at a point some 22 metres 
southwest of the bema of the Last Period, there is to be seen a mass of the living rock 
hewn vertically on all four sides (Figs. 66 and 67). It consists simply of a core of 


fe 


Fig, 66. Base of Meton’s sundial (?), from the southeast 


limestone left in the process of cutting down the surrounding rock to a plane surface. 
As preserved it has a maximum height of ea. 0-50 m. and the contour of the neighboring 
unworked surface of the hilltop proves that it could never have been much higher. 
The top is now rough and irregular and was probably always left in its natural state. 
This core is surrounded by a shallow channel, 0-80 m. wide on the north. west and south 
sides, O'70 m. on the east; its bottom lying ca. 0-10 m. below the surface of the surroundine 
floor. Pry holes cut at intervals in this trench indicate that it was intended as the 


1 Cf. Plutarch, Dion 29, 2: jv Jé dud thy exodr eta ¢ 
wi , Dion 29, 2: iv Si bud rhv exodmodw xal te Hevrénvae, Acovvatov KOT AOXEVEORVTOS 
yAvotgonioy xaraparvis xual birdy. exh votto moeopes (se. Alwr) EHunyoonse xal maeowounoe Tobs mohite 
soa 5 . ° fees ABE Ne Sot | S44 S$ 
ahs Pa Vener ro sae > ry A F . ? 
dytyectae vis &evdegtus. Dionysius came to power in 405 n.c. His heliotropion may well have been modelled 
on that of Meton. ; 
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bedding for ¢ shlar eee: ee : ; 
“ee g - a wall of ashlar masonry. The original cutting was admirably done, the 
ottom of the che is s -f , . ‘ 

vannel is smooth and perfectly level. The rectangle formed by the outer 


SEIS TW WOW) KON! IVINS 


Fig. 67. Foundation bedding of Meton’s sundial (?) 


edge of the bedding measures 5°85 m. from north to south and 5:10 m. from east to west. 
At a later time the core was reworked, the beddings being widened on all four sides 
toward the middle. To this reconstruction belongs also the shallow dressing along the 
north side. The workmanship of this alteration is much inferior to that of the original. 
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On previous plans of the region this rock-hewn mass has ordinarily been designated 
as an altar, with or without an accompanying question mark.* For the deity worshipped 
two names have been suggested, viz., Zeus Agoraios and Herakles Alexikakos. The 
former, as we have seen, had an altar on the Pnyx. But if, as seems probable, it was 
on his altar that sacrifice was made at the commencement of each session of the assembly, 
we should look for the altar at some point in the actual assembly place visible to the 
entire gathering. The rectangular base on the upper terrace, however, could not, in 
any period, have been visible to more than a small fraction of the audience. Herakles 
Alexikakos, we know, had a sanctuary in the district of Melite which included the Pnyx. 
But the remains under discussion would represent an altar unreasonably large for 
a mere hero and especially for one of whom we know little save that sacrifices to him 
consisted of apples. If we eliminate these two there seems to be no other worthy 
claimant for an altar on this site. But indeed there is an objection to regarding this as 
part of an altar of any deity. In such we should have expected to find a step or steps 
leading up on one side for the convenience of the officiating priest. But no trace of 
such an arrangement remains; all four sides seem to have been walled up alike. This 
same objection might be urged against the view that we have to do with a speaker's 
platform for meetings on the upper terrace. Equally telling against this theory is the 
fact that the base is not symmetrically situated with respect to any possible arrangement 
for an assembly place on this area.” 

In view of these difficulties we would suggest that this rock working served as the 
foundation for the podium of Meton’s heliotropion. That it lay within the official limits 
of the assembly place (éy ci éxxdnote) is clear if we accept Pittakes’ statement as to the 
original position of the boundary stone found by him; for the base in question lies 
some 15 metres northeast of the cutting which he regarded as the bedding for the stele. 
Its proximity to the city wall, i.e. Cleon’s diateichisma, likewise corresponds with the 
description of Philochorus.? The wall, to be sure, probably did not exist at the time 
when the sundial was erected, but the historian would naturally fix its position by 


See Judeich, Topographie*, pp. 396f., for references to the literature and the present state of the problem. 

» Walter wishes to see in these remains the foundation for the heroon of Herakles Alexikakos (Jahres- 
hefte XVM, 1915, Beiblatt, pp. 97f.). We have a reliable guide to the appearance of this structure in a marble 
relief in Boston depicting the hero directing an ephebe to a shrine which had probably four Dorie columns 
(only two of which show in the relief) standing on a base of three steps and supporting an epistyle. On 
the face of the topmost step is the inscription HPAKAEO£ | AAEZIKAKO (stoichedon) (Museum of Fine 
Arts, Boston, Catalogue of Greek and Roman Sculpture, no. 47; A. Frickenhaus, Ath. Mitt. XXXVI, 1911, 
p. 121, pl. II). Such a structure appears in close association with Herakles on a number of other reliefs and 
vase paintings (collected by Frickenhaus, lc, pp. 121-127). These representations vary in minor details 
but agree closely in depicting the heroon as haying approximately the height of a grown man and a 
maximum width about one half as great. The foundation in question is impossibly large for such a 
structure. 

* 1005 tH vée(yer: giving the preposition its common meaning of “close to” rather than “ upon” and 
taking the neuter noun vezyos to refer to a fortification wall, as it regularly does, rather than to the wall 
of a building which is ordinarily designated as 6 rozyos. 
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reference to prominent landmarks familiar to his readers. The situation was excellent 
for the purpose since here the instrument would catch the earliest beams of the rising and 
the latest beams of the setting sun summer and winter alike.!| The admirable workmanship 
of the original cutting is worthy of the fifth century. The restoration of the heliotropion 
must remain a matter of conjecture. Presumably the surrounding walls of masonry 
were carried up to form a massive podium completely covering the rock core and 
supporting the hemisphere in which the pointer stood. Whether the bedding continued 
to serve the same purpose after the reworking noted above cannot be said with certainty.’ 


COINS? 


The entire excavation yielded only sixteen coins, all bronze. Of these, two were 
illegible. The remainder may be described as follows: 


ATHENS 


1. Size, 0:013 m. Obverse: head of Athena, to right. Reverse: eae double-bodied 


owl, head facing; [above on either side, an olive spray; beneath, calathus]. Dated 
by the British Museum cataloguer to the period ca. 430-322 B.c.3;* by Svoronos to 
29T—25d 8.0." 

Trench A, filling of Last Period. 


ae an : ‘ A 
2. Size, 0-018 m. Obverse: head of Athena, to right. Reverse: OE: owl on prow of 
ship. New style, 229-30 s.c.° 
Trench A, filling of Last Period. 


3. Size, 0°02 m. Obverse: head of Athena, to right. Reverse: A © [E]; Sphinx wearing 
modius, seated right: the whole in olive wreath. About 220-83 B.c." 
Trench B, filling of Last Period. 


1 The prominence of the ridge and its comparative isolation from the city fit it for astronomical purposes 
and it is an interesting coincidence that the telescope of the modern observatory stands on the crest of 
the Pnyx Hill some 150 metres west of the rock-hewn base while the observatory itself rises from the Hill 
of the Nymphs which is the northwestern extremity of the Pnyx range (Fig. 66). 

2 Granted the identification of this base it follows that the cutting of at least the western end of the 
upper terrace, possibly all of it, took place after 4833/2 n.c., because the bedding of the heliotropion was 
clearly cut down in the unworked hill top. 

3 We are indebted to Mr. Frederick 0. Waage II, Fellow of the American School of Classical Studies 
at Athens, for cleaning and identifying the coins. 

‘BM. C., Attica, p. 21, no. 224. 

> Syoronos, Trésor des Monnaies d’Athénes, pl. 22, no. 43. 

6 Syoronos, Trésor, pl. 80, no. 38. 

7 B.M.C., Attica, p. 83, nos. 570-2. 
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2 : e 
Size, 0-Ol m. Obverse: head of Athena in Corinthian helmet, to right. Reverse: A 4: 


owl to left. Probably to be dated between the reigns of Hadrian (117-138 a.p.) and 
of Gordian III (238-244 a.p.).! 


Clearing course of retaining wall on upper terrace. 


PPARETHUS 
Size, 0-014 m. Obverse: head of bearded Dionysus, to right, crowned with ivy. 
Reverse: PE; cantharus wreathed with vine-branch. 400—200 z.c.* 


Trench F, filling of Last Period. 


SALAMIS 


Size, 0-017 m. Obverse: female head, to right (Salamis?), wearing stephane, earring 
and necklace. Reverse: A AA; shield of Ajax; on it, sword in sheath with strap 
(ca. 350-318 B.c.).? 


Trench F, filling of Last Period. 


As above. 
Trench E, filling of Last Period. 


. As above. 


Trench A, filling of Last Period. 


. As above. 


Trench B, filling of Last Period. 


As above. 


Clearing terrace wall of Last Period in east wing. 


IMPERIAL 


Size, 0°019 m. Obverse: D. N. CONSTANTIUS P. F. AUG.:; bust of Emperor, with 
diadem and drapery, to right. Reverse: FEL. TEMP. REPARATIO: in exergue 
CONSB; helmetted warrior to left, shield in 1., sword in r., threatens a rider falling 
from horse; in field, a shield. Constantius I, 337-361 a.p.4 ; 


Clearing northeastern face of terrace wall of Last Period, 0°50 m. deep. 
* Svoronos, Trésor, pl. 88, nos. 49-50; Head, Historia Nummorum, pp. 889 4F. 
* B.M.C., Thessaly to Aetolia, p. 53, nos. 1-3. 
* B.M.C., Attica, p. 116, nos. 1 and 2. 
* Cohen, Description historique des Monnaies frappées sous UEmpire Romain VII, p. 447, no. 46. 
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12. Size, 0:015 m. Obverse: D. N. ARCADIU[S P. F. AUG.; bust of Emperor, to right, 
with diadem and drapery. Reverse: SALUS REI[PUBLICAE; Victory striding to 
left, carrying palm and dragging captive; in field P. Arcadius, 395-408 a.p.! 


Trench A, north end, surface. 


13. Size, 0°022 m. Obverse: inscription not clear; bust of Alexius I, bearded, facing. 


holding in r. cruciform sceptre and in 1. globus crucifer. Reverse: be (91, Greek 


cross, jewelled; at extremities, globus; in center, X. Alexius I, 1081-1118 a.p.? 


Trench D, surface. 
FRANKISH 


14. Size, 0°016 m. Obverse: +-G- PRINCEPS- between two grénetis; head of William, 
facing. Reverse: +- AchAIE, between two grénetis; Greek cross with dot between 
each two limbs. William of Villehardouin (Prince of Achaia), struck before 1250 a.p.° 


Trench C, north end, surface. 


INSCRIPTIONS 


During our work on the site three inscriptions were detected cut in the surface of 
the rock. These had all been exposed previously but seem not to have been published.* 
Copies of them were made in plaster and deposited in the Epigraphic Museum where 
they received the inventory numbers indicated in the following descriptions. 


1. Figure 68; EM 12,705. 


Gut in the rock immediately to the west of the lower end of the rock-hewn 
stairway which disappears beneath the terrace wall of the Last Period. The letters 
are roughly formed by successive blows of a blunt point. Height of letters 
0-07—0°10 m. 


1 Sabatier, Monnaie Byzantine 1, p. 106, no, 41. 
B.M.C., Imperial Byzantine Coins UH, p. 551, type 9. 

® Schlumberger, Nwmismatique de l’ Orient Latin, p. 312, no. 1. -_ 

4 We did not come upon the two single-word inscriptions which Pittakes discovered, the one in 1831, 
the other in 1840, cut in the rock of the Pnyx (émi rod Bocyou tov éy Tj Hoxvt): Trig«v(dgos(?) and LOREM 
Cf. Pittakes, “Ey. “doy., 1852, nos. 1136-7 = Gottling, Das Pelasgikon und die Pnyx in Athen, Jena, 1853, 
pp- 18 and 20. 
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META 


Fig. G8. Inseription cut at foot of approach of Period I] 
The mark between the epsilon and ¢aw is not a letter but a natural fault in 
the stone. The significance of the letters is not apparent. 


Figure 69; EM 12,704. 
Lightly cut in the upper surface of block 6 in the terrace wall of the Last 
Period. Height of letters 0-05—0-08 m. 


lliteadios 


Fig. 69. Inseription on block & in the retaining wall of Period III 


A vertical hasta to the left of the pi is certainly artificial but seems not to 
belong to the word. The name is probably the equivalent of Iicradoc. There was 
a public physician of this name at Athens in the fifth century... The letters are 
cut in the natural face of the stone and must already have been there before the 
block was quarried since their form suggests a date in the late fifth century B.c. 


Q 


ft. Aristoph., Acharn. 1032, 1222; Vesp. 1432. 


i eee} 
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3. Figure 70; EM 12,703. 


AN, 5) zi . a a 

Cut near the western end of the lower of the two rock-hewn benches behind 
and to the west of the bema of the Last Period. Characters are lightly and care- 
lessly cut. Height of epsilon 0-295 m. 


Fig. 70. Inscription cut in upper terrace 


The epsilon is certain. It seems to be followed by three vertical hastae. The 
final character may be a phi. The meaning and purpose of the inscription is 
obscure. 


CONCLUSION 


The history of the Pnyx may be briefly summarized. The northeastern slope of the 
central Pnyx Hill was probably frequented by the popular assembly early in the city’s 
history. At this time the site was undoubtedly still in its natural state, so that no 
archaeological record remains. 

Of the First Period of artificial construction the ruins provide us with a tolerably 
elear picture. The builders took advantage of the natural slope of the hill. They secured 
the upper part of the seating floor by dressing down the rough rock surface so as 
to present the appearance of a segment from the rim of a shallow bowl. Farther down 
the hill they built a stone retaining wall, approximately straight in its middle part, 
bending southward at either end. The earth filling which it supported served to provide 
an adequate upward slope for the seating floor in the wings, while in the centre front 
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its surface probably formed a level terrace. On this terrace, presumably, were placed 
the speaker’s platform and a few wooden benches for the officials; the audience seated 
themselves as best they might on the sloping stone and earth floor above. The citizens 
entered the auditorium through its open eastern side. In 4833/2 3.c. the astronomer 
Meton erected a sundial within the limits of the assembly place; its rock-hewn base 
probably still remains on the upper terrace. Historical considerations suggest a date 
for the construction of the First Period in the neighborhood of 500 x.c., with which the 
evidence from the remains, scanty as it is in this particular, agrees. In the First Period, 
then, we recognize the Assembly Place of the fifth century, from whose bema Themistocles, 
Pericles and Cleon swayed the minds of the populace and the fortunes of the city. 

Toward the close of the century the retaining wall broke down and the terrace gave way, 
necessitating the reconstruction which we have named the Second Period. A new retaining 
wall was erected lower down on the hill-slope to the north of the old. In shape it was 
a great parabolic curve opening toward the south. At its eastern end it followed the 
line of its predecessor, at the western it swept out beyond it. The pronounced curve 
forbids us to suppose that the line of the terrace wall still formed the front of the 
auditorium. The height to which the wall was carried proves that its builders no longer 
cared to avail themselves of the natural slope of the hill. The only explanation for 
these two circumstances is that the assembly place had been completely changed about, 
its back now lying toward the north, the speaker’s platform toward the south. It is 
regrettable that so far it has proven impossible to fix certainly the front line of the 
auditorium and the position of its platform. It is probable, however, that they lay to 
the north of the great surviving bema (of the Third Period), i.e. within the old auditorium. 
Nevertheless, an earth embankment rising above the top of the retaining wall must have 
been required to assure a seating floor sloping down toward the platform. Of the 
original floor nothing remains; and we cannot say whether the people sat as before or 
whether benches were provided. One entrance is definitely fixed by the remains of a 
stairway leading up over the retaining wall in its eastern part; and a second stairway 
may be restored with great probability in the corresponding position farther westward. 
The latter stairway was probably approached by the rock-cut steps which now disappear 
beneath the great terrace wall of the Third Period. These in turn were continued 
downward on an earth filling over a water channel which may with reasonable assurance 
be assigned to the Peisistratids. 

The archaeological evidence substantiates the explicit statement of Plutareh that 
this transformation is to be attributed to the Thirty Tyrants of 404/3 B.c.; for they, says 
Plutarch, turned so as to face the land the bema which had been made to look in the 
direction of the sea. This, then, was the gathering place which was to be hallowed in 
the eyes of future generations by the contests of Aeschines and Demosthenes. That it 
continued to serve its original purpose for long after their time is doubtful. Its own 
faulty construction and the neglect induced by the growing popularity of the Theatre 
of Dionysus led to its gradual ruin. Already in the first century B.c. it had probably 
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ceased to serve as the official meeting place of the Assembly. Sometime thereafter a 
sanctuary of Zeus Hypsistos was established on the shoulder of the hill to the south of 
the auditorium; and for generations the worshippers at this shrine were probably the 
most regular attendants on the site. 

The Third Period represents a reconstruction of the second auditorium and an enlargement 
on a grandiose scale. The general disposition remained unaltered, with the speaker looking 
toward the land and the audience toward the sea. A new retaining wall was thrown 
in a great semicircle about its predecessor. The front of the auditorium was delimited 
by the scarp left in quarrying the material for that wall; and in the centre of this front 
line the new bema was carved from the living rock. On all sides the floor sloped 
outward and upward from the bema. Since there is reason to believe that the retaining 
wall originally rose higher by only one additional course, we must believe that in this 
as in the preceding period the seating floor was carried on a free standing embankment 
of earth. Whether there were actually seats we cannot say; that they were of stone 
seems impossible. Above and to the south of the bema certain rock cuttings make 
probable the restoration here of a prominent exedra or box for the presiding officials 
or for distinguished visitors. The stone-cut seats to either side seem contemporary but 
we cannot be certain for whom they were intended. The principal entrance in this as 
in the previous period was toward the city and was carried up over the retaining 
wall on a great stairway. The architect further enhanced the magnificence of his design 
by continuing northwestward the upper terrace, supporting it along its northern edge 
by a wall in the same distinctive style of masonry as that of the curved retaining wall 
below. From this new terrace a southern entrance led down into the western wing of 
the auditorium by a double set of stairs. 

The data derived from the objects found in the filling associated with the great 
retaining wall, and from comparison between the architectural features of this period 
and other dateable monuments, combine to establish for the final reconstruction a date 
in the second quarter of the second century a.p. The only conceivable person having 
sufficient interest or means to initiate such an undertaking at this period was the Emperor 
Hadrian. It is not improbable that the work was suggested by him and rushed to 
completion in anticipation of one of his later visits. That the place was used frequently 
or for long thereafter is unlikely. Much of the free standing embankment must have 
washed away in the first few centuries. The top course of the retaining wall probably 
survived into the Middle Ages. After its disappearance the process of detrition set in 
once more and continues to the present day. 
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ADDENDA ET CORRIGENDA 


p. 2. Fig. 2. For “proper right” read “ proper left.” 
p. 39. Fig. 7. For “northwest” read “ northeast.” 


p. 45. Inscription IV, 1.4. For devré[qa, wet” eixddag read devré[geu wet’ elxecdac. 

p. 55, 1.20. The discrepancy between the account of Pliny and that of Pausanias with 
regard to the location of the “Gardens ” may be explained by the fact that the city 
walls were extended under Hadrian and thus may have included a sanctuary 
which in Pliny’s day was extra muros. 

p. 73, 1.2. For “ of Corinthian work ” read “ of Corinthian work in the first quarter of 
the sixth century.” 

p. 74,1. 16. For “right” read“ lett.” 

1b lle Por? left” read“ rightes 

p. 80, 1. 12.. For “phiale” read“ pyxis.” 

Mr. Humphry Payne’s Necrocorinthia was not available before the article went to press. 

The following references may now be added: 

p. 65, MP 218. Cf. Payne, p. 292, Il, Early Corinthian, 625-600 z.c. 

p. 67, MP 209. Cf. Payne, p. 306, Fig. 141, Middle Corinthian, 600—575 z.c. 

p. 69, MP 5 and 6. Cf. Payne, p. 310, Fig. 152, Middle Corinthian, 600—575 z.0. 


